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Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods 


— AND 


Yarns in the Warp or Chain 


All Kinds of Outfits for Bleaching Thread and Soft Twisted Yarns. 
Bleaching Machinery for Yarns in the Warp or Chain. 


Singeing Machines, Boiling Kiers, 
Washers Water, Chemic and Sour 
Squeezers. 

Rusden Patent, Continuous Chain- 


less Steamer, Aniline Agers. 


Dyeing Machines, Open Soapers, 


Blanket Washers, Color Kettles, 
Horizontal or Vertical Drying Ma- 
chines, with Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders. 


Water and Starch Mangles, Auto- 
matic Tentering Machines, Dyeing 


Machines for Chain Warps. 
Dampening Machines Calenders 
for Rolling, Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Calenders for Moire 
Finish. 


Sole Manufacturers of Patented 
AND Flexible Cloth Expander for Cylin- 
der Drying Machines, Calenders, 

Mangles, etc. 


Combination Rolls made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially adapted for Soft 
Finish, Unequalled for Elasticity 
and Durability. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, Chilled Iron, 
Brass and Rubber Rolls, Electro-De- 


posited Copper Rolls for all purposes. 

Padding and Drying Machines for 
Shade Cloths, Single and Double 
Cylinder Engines, Hydraulic Presses 


and Pumps. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants 
furnished on application 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 
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Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 
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Monthly Comment. 


The Silk Market. 
Silk yarns are now so generally used by 
woolen and worsted manufacturers, in 
cotton mills, 


sume 
and in the knit goods trede, 
that in response to numerous requctsts we 
will hereafter publish a monthly review and 
quotation list of the raw silk and yarn 
market which will be found in the Yarn De- 
partment. 


——— | 


The Nearest Way. 


The dist¥ess in the cotton trade caused by 
the advance in the price of cotton has re- 
vived interest in the work of the 
Cotton Growing Association. 


British 
At a meeting 
of the Association in Manchester last month 
the president, Sir Alfred Jones, offered to 
subscribe $125,000, providing Lancashire 
would raise $750,000 more within six months 
to extend the operations of the Association 
i: British colonies. Sir Alfred’s views are 
reported in the “Guardian” as follows: 


He pointed out that America is gradually using 
more and more of her cotton, her consumption 
last year being over five million bales, and it is 
imperative that this country should look out for 
other means of supply. It has now been proved 
that a sufficient supply of raw cotton of every 
quality can be produced in the British Empire on 
a commercial basis, and all that is required is the 
means to develop the industry. Up to the present 
time the Association has expended about $750,000, 
and 114,000 bales of cotton have been produced 
under its auspices, valued at over two million 


sterling. The production of cotton this year is 
estimated at 30,000 bales, valued at $2,000,000. 

Doubtless ‘a sufficient supply of raw cot- 
ton of every quality can be produced in the 
Dritish Empire on a commercial basis,” pro- 
viding the price is high enough. But it is 
generally admitted that an equal quantity of 
cotton can be added to the world’s supply at 

much less cost by extending the cultiva- 
tion of the staple in the Southern States. 
Sir Alfred Jones’ desire to promote the 
growing of cotton in British colonies is not 
entirely disinterested. He is interested in 
steamship lines and other enterprises that 
would profit by the cultivation of colonial 
cotton. But he is doubtless honest in his be- 
lief that irrespective of his private ventures 
it would be better for England if Lancashire 
used British instead of American cotton. To 
a certain extent this is true. The increase in 
the purchasing power of the natives in the 
colonies resulting from their being profitably 
employed in raising cotton would enlarge the 
market for English cotton goods, whereas 
an increase of purchasing power behind the 
American tariff is of but uncertain benefit to 
Lancashire. 

The production of an ample supply of cot- 
ton in British colonies at prevailing prices is, 
however, very doubtful. Success can be at- 
tained only after many years and by the ex- 


penditure of vast sums. And the hard fact 
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is that Lancashire needs that supply now. 
Delay means ruin for the mills and misery 
for millions of people dependent on them. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these facts 
is so plain that an attempt to demonstrate it 
would only obscure it. It is that Lancashire 
should direct its energies to the develop- 
ment of cotton raising in the American cot- 
ton belt. American cotton, like colonial 
cotton, belongs to the buyer who pays the 
most for it, regardless of the country in 
which that buyer lives. And American cot- 
ton can be carried to Liverpool for less than 
it can be carried to Fall River. Why under 
these conditions does Lancashire hesitate to 
take the nearest way? 


oo a 


The Fall River Sliding Scale. 


lhe operation, or rather lack of operation, 
of the sliding scale at Fall River, is teaching 
the trade that it is only within narrow limits 
that such a system for the automatic regula- 
tion of wages is practicable. The prices for 
cotton and cloth and resulting margin fluc- 
tuated from week to week during the six 


months ending Nov. 27, 1909, as follows: 
Cotton 2inch 388hinch Margin (av. 
t4by 4 64by & for week) 
MS &. ascakco Se 3.3750 4.75 63.3737 
FUME 12 ..ccuas 3290 3.4375 5 66.4357 
es, ee: 3.4375 5 69.2531 
eee 20 .<..:.. FEO 3.4375 5 67.4521 
July 3 ....... 1260 3.4375 5 59.3187 
July 10 tues See 3.4375 5 58.8387 
a : a 12.50 3.5625 5.125 65.0006 
Se QZ wae TRS 3.625 5.125 66.5381 
July 31 12.85 3.625 5.125 65.0735 
ee FS cases 12.70 3.625 5.125 65.0735 
Aug. 14 12.80 3.625 5.125 65.3402 
Aug. 21 wes 1265 3.625 5.25 65.6139 
Aug. 28 woo SRBS 3.625 5.25 66.0762 
Sept. 4 12.85 3.625 5.25 65.8762 
Sept. 11 2.75 3.625 5.25 65.8362 
Sept. 18 12.70 3.625 5.25 67.4762 
Sept. 25 13.75 3.75 5% 64.8295 
Oct. 2 1 3 375 5.50 66.2479 
Oct. 9 13.55 3.75 5.625 68.7404 
Oct. 1 . 13.90 3.75 5.75 68.0533 
Oct. 23 13.95 4 6 74.1477 
Oct. 3 14.85 4 6 72.7907 
Nov. ¢ 14.70 4 6 69.3300 
Nov. 13 14.75 4 6 71.9967 
Nov. 20 14.80 4 6 70.4633 
Nov. 27 14.75 4 6 71.5700 


Average margin 66.8066 





The present sliding scale 


agreement 


pro- 
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WAGES AT FALL RIVER FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
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vides that wages shall rise and fall with the 
margin according to the following scale: 


Margin. New Wage Basis. 
SPS DOMES ons tieersssen'onecsne Se 
SED. OHMS acs sxe cidinnsy caves See 
a a ey ea 22.87 cents 
OO rs 
Me; WOOMEN sins « 9:-0'5: «0. ¥'nr0:0'¥.010 5 pr) ea 
eS er ere 
CME 0 5Sss crendeccerews We COM 
PEs DOMES. Sen viinwi ans anne eee cents 


A year ago it was found that the margin 
had averaged 61.458 points for the preceding 
six months, and that under the agreement 
wages would be reduced from 19.66 cents to 
the minimum, 18 cents. It was then agreed 
that the reduction should not be made, and 
six months later, when the margin was 
found to have averaged 74 points there was 
another agreement that wages should re- 
main unchanged on a basis of 19.66 cents 
per cut. At this writing it is practically 
certain that the same course will now be 
adopted and that wages will remain un- 
changed, although the agreement calls for a 
reduction of 8 1/2 per cent. to 18 cents a cut. 
‘lhe accompanying chart shows the course 
of wages at Fall River for twenty-five years 
ending with 1908, no change having taken 
place since. The fluctuations of the margin 
because of the varying prices for cotton and 
cloth are interesting and instructive, but 
have ceased to be a basis for the regulation 
of cotton mill wages at Fall River. 

cnnaspihiniasiandnagtibeiiaitataasicies 
The Census of the Wool Growing 
Industry. 


The census of 1910, for which preparations 
are now being made, should give the people 
of the United States an accurate, detailed 
and comprehensive statistical statement of 
wool growing in this country. This should 
include more than the number of sheep and 
weight of the clip. It should include such 
details as the following: 

Wool growing carried on by people who 
are engaged in no other business: 


Capital. 
2. Wool clip, quantity and value. 
3. Number of sheep. 
4. Number of proprietors. 
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Number of employes. 
Wages. 
7. Government land used for wool grow- 
ing. 
8. Value of products other than wool. 
Wool growing carried on by people as an 
incident to other occupations: 
1. Capital. 
Wool clip, quantity and value. 


i) 


3. Number of sheep. 
4. Number of proprietors. 
5. Number of employes. 


6. Wages. 
Government land used for wool grow- 
ing. 


8. Value of products other than wool. 


N 


There may be other information necessary 
and desirable, but the above named details 
should under no circumstances be omitted 
from the United States Census of 1910. The 
American people, who pay for both the cen- 
sus and the wool, have a right to the infor- 
mation. At the present time it cannot be 
obtained because the statistics of wool 
growing have been neglected in former cen- 
suses. All kinds of information have been 
industriously compiled regarding the manu- 
facture of wool into cloth, but of the grow- 
ing of wool there have been but meager data 
collected. This condition should be changed, 
and the time to change it is in Igto. 

° 
The Coming International Exposition 
at Roubaix. 

The committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the International Exposition at 
Roubaix in 1911 has decided on the follow- 
ing groups of exhibits: 

1, Professional Instruction; 2, Works of 
Art; 3, Liberal Arts; 4, General Mechanics; 
5, Mines and Metallurgy; 6, Engineering; 7, 
Textile Industries; 8, Miscellaneous Indus- 
tries; 9, Decoration; 10, Chemical Indus- 
tries; 11, Marine Exhibits; 12, Agriculture; 
13, Foodstuffs: 14, Colonial Exhibits; 15, 
Sports. 

adeeninhiateaiiteaaic acini 

The report of the first census of produc- 
tion ever taken in Great Britain has recently 
been issued, covering the year 1907. 
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The American Cotton Bale. 

from the 
Manchester Guardian show three ordinary 
American cotton | 


The accompanying illustrations 
and three bales of 
American cotton taken at Manchester from a 
consignment by the United States Lumber 
and Cotton C ’ is stated that fu- 
ture shipments of cotton by this company 

It is ex- 


demand 


bales, 


mpany. It 


will be baled in the 
that the 


well baled 


Same manner. 


pected English trade will 


cotton as soon as it becomes gen- 


THE AMERICAN BALE AS IT NOW IS. 


that American can be 


baled, and that in this way 


erally known cotton 


properly a reform 
i the present disgraceful conditions will be 
brought about. shown here 


Manchester 


lhe new bale 


has been on exhibition at the 
Royal Exchange. 
i as 


Marking Hand Loom Linens. 


The American consul at Belfast, Samuel 


S Knabenshue, advises his government of a 
law, which has passed the House of Com- 
mons and is now before the House of Lords, 
for the compulsory marking of Irish linen 
woven on hand looms. The text foliows: 


piece of linen damask produced upon a 
om must have woven in the selvage the 

“Trish woven linen damask.” 

y piece of cambric or linen diaper goods 
must have printed thereon in legible 
characters the words “Irish hand woven.” 

Any person weaving in a hand loom in Ireland 
any linen classes above mentioned 
who fails to carry out the requirements above shal! 
be guilty of an offense under the act. 


stamped or 


goods of the 


Any manufacturer, agent, or any other person 
who caus#s or procures any person to weave in 
a hand loom in Ireland_any linen goods of the 
classes above mentioned without the proper mark- 
ing shall be guilty of an offense under the act. 

Any person selling or exposing for sale any 
goods being, or purporting to be, linen damask 
goods or cambric, or linen diaper goods, having 
woven therein or stamped or marked thereon the 
words “Irish hand woven” or “Irish hand made,” 
or other words representing that the goods were 
woven in the hand loom in Ireland, shall, unless 
the goods were in fact so woven, be guilty of an 
offense under the act. 


Any person cuilty of an offense under this act 


THE NEW AMERICAN BALE AS PU! UP BY THE 
U. S. LUMBER AND COTTON CO. 


1 


shall be liable on conviction for a first offense to 
a penalty not exceeding $50, and for the second or 
any subsequent offense to a penalty not exceeding 
$100, or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
six months. 

The consul adds that the woven label on 
damasks will be at such a place in the sel- 
vage as will be turned under in hemming. 
The stamped or printed inscription on cam- 
brics or diapers can of course be removed 
by washing. 

eens 


Pictures of Mills and Mill Men. 

With a view of increasing the interest of 
our Personal columns and Mill News depart- 
ment, we expect to publish pictures of repre- 
sentative mills and mill men in those pages. 
For this purpose we have added an expert 
protographer to our staff, who is traveling 
among the mills, and courtesies ex- 
tended to him will be appreciated by the pub- 
lishers. We believe this feature will add 
much interest to the magazine. 


any 





The Textile World Record’s Report of Mill 
Construction for 1909. 


The revival of business in 1909 is reflected 
in the increased number of new textile mills, 
which number 289 for this year, as compared 
with 222 for 1908. Every branch of the tex- 
tile industry, cotton, woolen, knitting and 
silk, show an increase. 

The cotton industry reports 80 new mills 
as compared with 47 in 1908. Of these eighty, 
COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION FOR LAST 

TEN YEARS. 
1909 1908 1907 1906 1905 1904 1903 1902 1901 1900 


Cotton 80. 47 64 74 3 48 81 68 5Y 171 
Woolen Face 47 8B BH SB 88 6 GH HM SS 48 
Knitting 10 9 8&8 103 79 111 105 82 93 109 
ee , 32 SB SL 6 MB Be we HB 8 
Miscellaneous....20 25 39 34 4 37 3% 2i 21 2 


289 222 262 303 245 200 334 262 255 400 
22 in New England have 599,000 spindles, 
42 in the South have 527,128 spindles, and 
the remaining 16 in the Middle and Western 


the cotton industry is shown by the fact that 
the number, 1,206,496, of new spindles for 
1909 1s larger than for any year since 1900. 


NEW WOOLEN AND WORSTED MILLS. 


New England No. 190) 1008 1907 1906 1905 


Connecticut.... 4 
Maine...... 


1904 1903 


Massachusretts.. & 
New Hampshire 1 
Rhode Island 3 
Vermont 1 
He) 
Midille States 
New Jersey 2 
New York. 3 
Pennsyls ania... 20 
25 
Western States 
SIN noo numerals 1 
Oregon ..... — ms 
Southern States 
Tennessee....... 1 
l 
47 22 25 56 38 45 65 


COMPARISON OF SPINDLES IN NEW COTTON MILLS FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


1909 1908 1907 1906 
New England ae .599,000 115,000 113,000 171,000 
Southern States scccec std uee 91,193 294,745 294,956 
Middle and Western..... 79,968 3,500 10,250 27,040 
BOCES: « 0 cccsevecese 1,206,496 209,693 417,995 492,996 


States have 79,968 spindles. These figures 
show that the mills in New England have 
been muclr larger than in other sections of 
the country. This feature is even more pro- 


NEW COTTON MILLS 








New England No, Spindles Looms 
Connecticut ...... 4 24,000 510 
Massachusetts........... 10 405,000 6,640 
Maine. Mien eeabenaes 3 
New Hampshire.... — 150,000 4,002 
Rhode Islund 6 20,000 850 

22 590,000 12,002 

Southern States 
GOOTBiA...ccscscoces iv @ 80,000 1,318 
Kentucky - ; : 1 2,000 
North Curolina au 19 215,528 4,190 
South Carolina, 10 141,600 3,815 
Tennessee aa : l 25.000 NK) 
Virginia...... 2 63,000 1,946 

” $3 "527,128 12,069 

Middle & Western States 
New Jersey.. stevanes 2 6,120 20 
ON See 3 20,000 4 
Oklahoma ...... ‘ 2 53,848 1.390 
Pennsylvania.......... 9 . 238 

16 79,968 1,652 


nounced when the weaving capacity is con- 
sidered, the New England mills having 120,- 
002 looms, as compared with 12,721 looms 
outside of that section. The prosperity of 








1905 1904 1903 1902 1yol 1900 1899 
100,800 161,184 135,000 347,320 30,000 1,185,700 315,000 

97,920 55,472 281,752 490,256 259,360 109,584 669,970 

gheden: © juebese  ehenes 25,000 2,064 11,500 78,000 
198,720 216,656 416,752 862,576 291,424 1,306,784 1,062,970 


More than twice as many new woolen and 
worsted mills were built in 1909 than in the 
preceding year. Of the 47 new woolen and 
worsted mills, three were carded woolen 
spinning mills, and 11 were worsted spin- 
ning mills. The relative number of carded 
woolen and worsted spinning mills fails, 
however, to give any idea of the relative de- 
velopment in these two branches of wool 
manufacturing, because of the disproportion 
in the size of the plants. The three new 
carded woolen spinning mills have only eight 
sets of cards, with an estimated daily con- 
sumption of 1,200 pounds of scoured wool. 
Two of the eleven new worsted spinning 
mills alone have an estimated daily con- 
sumption of 75,000 pounds of scoured wool. 

The knitting industry with 104 new mills 
shows a slight increase over 1908, when 92 
new mills were reported. A glance at the 
new knitting mill record for the past seven 
years shows that mill construction in this 
branch of textile manufacturing has not 
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fluctuated as widely as in other branches, 
but makes a steady and large annual gain. 


N&W KNITTING MILLS. 


New England 1907 1906 1905 
Massachusetts f 
New Hampshire 1 
Rhode Island... 1 


1909 1908 1904 1903 


Middle States 
New Jersey 3 
New York onxed 


Pennsylvania 4s 


Western and 

Middle States 
California . 3 
Illinois l 
Indiana 2 
Michigan 2 
Minnesota 3 
Mississippi l 
Ohio l 
Oklahoma e l 
Wisconsin. 5 


Southern States 


Delaware l 
Kentucky... l 
North Carolina . 13 
South Caro iva 1 
Tennessee ...... 2 
Virginia 2 20 


Te ee ee ee ee 

The new silk mills for 1909 
shows a slight increase over 1908. The tend- 
ency for the industry to concentrate is shown 


number of 


NEW SILK MILLS. 


Maryland 1906 
Broad Silk. 1 


Ribbon . ‘ l 


1909 1908 1907 1905 1904 1903 


New Jersey 
Broad Silk 4 
Ribbon .... 


Pennsylvania 
Ribbon 10 
Silk Throwing.. 4 
Broad Silks 7 


Virginia 
Silk Throwing... 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total 37 32 51 36 53 49 55 


plainly by the fact that two states, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, claim 34 of the total 
of 37 mills. 

The detailed report of the new mills, im- 
portant changes; enlargements and improve- 
ments, etc., will be found on pages 137 to 
150. 





There were 257,017 employes in British 
woolen and worsted mills in 1907, classified 
as follows: Males, 21,953 under 18; 89,485 
over 18. Females, 34,087 under 18; 111,492 
over 18. 
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The Wool Supply. 


The advance in the price of cotton during 
recent months has stirred the cotton trade 
and the public on both sides of the Atlantic 
so deeply that the rapidly advancing prices 
for wool and wool by-products have escaped 
tne attention they deserve. Despite this dis- 
parity of comment the increase in the cost 
of wool materials is of far more serious 
portent to the United States. Because of 
tue practical monopoly of cotton growing 
possessed by this country the advance in the 
price of cotton means a great increase in the 
amount which other countries must pay to 
us. In the case of wool our domestic supply 
faus far short of the home demand, and as a 
result we are importers instead of exporters 
of this textile material. For the nine months 
ending September, 1909, we imported 250,- 
939,541 pounds of wool, as compared with 
97,481,352 pounds during the corresponding 
period of 1908. Moreover the problem pre- 
sented by the world-wide advance in the 
price of wool and by our dependence on a 
foreign supply is seriously complicated by 
the inequality of the obstruction which our 
tariff presents to the importation of wool 
into this country. It is worse than useless 
under present conditions for the textile trade 
to shut its eyes to the facts. 

When difficulties arise in a mill, the best 
course for the manufacturer to take is to 
investigate conditions thoroughly, form a 
correct idea of the extent of the trouble and 
then apply the remedy. Nothing is better 
calculated to demoralize a textile mill than 
for the manager to let things drift, hoping 
from day to day that matters will improve, 
the imperfections disappear and the work 
come along right of its own accord. This 
is true of all human affairs, including the 
tariff question as well as the making of tex- 
tile goods. What textile manufacturers 
should do now is to look the present diffi- 
culty square in the face and, after determin- 
ing the cause and probable remedy to make 
their influence felt. While there are unmis- 
takable signs on every hand of popular dis- 
content with schedule K, the most signifi- 
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cant expression of it comes from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In his speech at 
Winona he used these words: 

It (the failure to revise schedule K) is the one 
important defect in the Payne tariff bill and in the 
performance of a promise of the platform to re- 
duce rates to a difference in the cost of produc- 
tion with reasonable profit to the manufacturer. 

And in an article in Everybody’s for 
November the President’s words in conver- 
sation at Beverly with the writer of the 
article previous to his swing around the 
circle are thus reported: 

The woolen schedule is indefensible, and I pro- 
pose to say so. That schedule is forty-two years 
old. 

These words were undoubtedly prompted 
not only by what President Taft believed to 
be the facts, but what he believed was the 
popular desire for redress. And it is certain 
that such statements coming from such a 
source cannot fail to give a powerful impetus 
to the movement for a revision of the tex- 
tile schedules. 

It is well to begin the examination of the 
situation with a realization of the fact that 
there has been no revision of schedule K. 
For all practical purposes the Dingley sched- 
ule K, which went into effect in 1897, is still 
in force. In the March, 1909, issue of this 
magazine we gave the results of a laborious 
application of the Dingley (Payne) rates to 
80,000,000 pounds of wool sold early in the 
year at London, Liverpool, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Geelong, showing that our tar- 
iff on the world’s wool clip as represented 
by this large quantity, varied from 22 to 733 
per cent. That alone would justify President 
Taft’s declaration that “The woolen schedule 
is indefensible.” No true protectionist can 
consistently defend such high rates or such 
inequalities as are here disclosed. The wool 
growing industry has as much right to ade- 
quate protection as the wool manufacturing 
industry has. But neither has any right to 
the protection of rates so high that they 
result in complete exclusion, as is the case 
with certain heavy shrinking clothing wools 
now in large supply in foreign markets. 
When free traders or tariff smashers point 
to these prohibitory rates protectionists are 
silenced. 


Then we have the prohibitory duties on 
wool by-products. We have for the past ten 
years repeatedly pointed to the small quan- 
tity of cloth that could be manufactured for 
each person in this country from the wool 
that comes each year from the backs of 
American sheep. Fourteen ounces of cloth. 
Hardly enough for a breech cloth. Until 
our wool clip is greatly increased the Amer- 
ican people must depend largely on imported 
wool and on wool substitutes for wool cloth- 
ing; on noils, waste, shoddy. 

It is fortunate that the wool fiber pos- 
sesses such great durability. It can be 
worked indefinitely over and over to 
produce each time warm and _ durable 
fabrics for clothing. And yet this bene- 
ficent provision of nature is in a _ great 
measure nullified for the people of the 
United States by tariff rates so high on wool 
by-products that these materials are ex- 
cluded from the country. These high rates 
on short heavy shrinking wool and on by- 
products explain the steady decline of the 
industry of manufacturing these materials 
into wool cloth. This decline is shown by 
Statistics. It is evident to the observer. An 
especially striking proof of it is supplied by 
several hundred samples of carded woolen 
goods, representing carded woolen fabrics 
made in England, that were collected and 
sent to us by our English representative a 
few months ago. There are but a few carded 
woolen mills in this country that attempt to 
make such high grade goods, while the con- 
trast between them and the ordinary product 
of our carded woolen mills shows what a 
long step we have forced our manufacturers 
to take towards making bricks without 
straw. These samples can be seen at our 

3oston office. 

Prohibitory duties do not represent pro- 
tection to American industry. They are the 
destruction of American industry, and, as 
the President said, are “indefensible.” One 
important lesson is taught by these condi- 
tions. It is that the rates of a tariff must be 
carefully adjusted if protection is to be ob- 
tained. There are protectionists whose sole 
idea in carrying out the protective policy is 
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to increase rates or keep them where 
they are. Such protectionists appear to be 
of the fact that duties may be so 
unequally adjusted or so high as to result 


in oppression, and thus invite a discontent 


ionorant 


that threatens the entire protective system. 
\nother criticism leveled at the wool and 


iol goods tariff is that it admits light 
shrinking worsted wool at comparatively 
yw rates, while excluding heavy shrinking 


clothing wool by high rates. The discrim- 
ination exists, and justifies the protests that 
the carded woolen manufacturers have made 
against it. 


about to 


It is not unlikely, however, that 


‘ tes 
we are enter on a new phase ot 


this question. Heretofore American wor 


ste d 


manufacturers have been able to suppl) 


their wants from the supply of toreign wool 


shi ing less than 48 to 50 per cent. But 
the supply of this light shrinking wool is lim 
ited. The growth of population in the 
United States has been so rapid that the 
demand for foreign wool is passing far 
ahead of the supply of the light shrinking 
stock. As a result American buyers each 


ind greater difficulty in obtaining these 


t shrinking wools. The American wor 
c hrinking W 
me? ; , 
sti dustry will be torced to import wools 
of greater shrinkage. As the shrinkage 1n- 


I 
creases, the rate of duty increases. It is es- 


timated that at present the average shrink- 


age of imported wool is 40 per cent., making 


a duty of 18 1/2 cents per scoured pound. 


When the shrinkage reaches 50 per cent., 


the duty will be 22 1/2 cents per scoured 
pound; at 60 per cent., 28 cents per scoured 
pound; at 70 per cents p 
scoured pound. ‘The American worsted in- 


dustry is confronted with a tariff on worsted 


cent., 30 2/3 per 


wool which automatically increases with the 
Thus under exist- 
will 


erowth of the business. 


ing conditions self-interest sooner or 
later prompt our worsted manufacturers to 
unite in the demand for the equalization of 
the wool duty. 

The revision of schedule K presents no in- 
The right method is 


to revise it separately and without the log- 


superable difficulties. 


rolling that is a feature of a general revision 
of the tariff. The facts about this schedule 


are so plain that a bill for the equalization 
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of the rates could be framed in a few days 
by men who were in earnest. There is 
every reason for doing this work at the 
present session of Congress. It would bene- 
fit the entire wool manufacturing industry; 
carded woolen manufacturing at once; wor- 
sted manufacturing in the near future. And 
not the least part of this benefit would be 
the removal of the danger to our manufac- 
turing industry that goes with the carrying 
of large stocks of raw material, material in 
process and finished goods at excessively 
high prices. It would give the people bet- 
ter clothing. It would go far toward ap- 
peasing the rapidly growing enmity toward 
the protective tariff, and thus give the coun- 
try freedom from further agitation. 


—— Qe. 


To Check Mill Building. 


Lancashire cotton spinners, who are 





sul- 
iering from bad trade, are denouncing the 
building of cotton mills during the past four 
years as responsible for their woes. When 
business began to slacken some months ago 
there were threats from the older and finan- 
cially stronger mills that their machinery 
would be run regardless of whether the prod- 
uct was sold or not in order to teach a last- 
ing lesson to new comers and those who 
might be tempted to build mills in the future. 
As profits began to dwindle and losses be- 
came more certain better counsels prevailed, 
and now the managers of both old and new 
mills are holding joint conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the operatives to devise 
means by which the evil of excessive mill 
building may be checked in the future. No 
definite plan has been formulated, at least no 
announcement of such a plan has been made. 
For the present the building of cotton mills 
in Lancashire has been checked by business 
depression, and the conferences of mill own- 
ers and operatives are necessarily confined to 
the discussion of remedies for the possible 
ills of the future and not of the present. 


—_—_—— 


The British census of production for 1907 
reports the quantity of cotton piece goods 
at 7,029,622,000 yards, valued at $397,810,- 
440. 





The American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers. 


This Association held its third annual 


meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 


FREDERIC S. CLARK, ELECTED 


the progress and achi 


PRESIDENT OF 


-vement 
lhe present occasion is no 
indeed, as our meetings 


f our organization 


exception to the rule; 
succeeded one an- 


nave 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED MANUFACTURERS, 


on Dec. 2 and 3. The first session on Dec. 
2 began with an address by President Joseph 
E. Fletcher: 

In opening former meetings of our association, 
at which I have had the honor to preside, it has 


always been my pleasure to congratulate you upon 


ther, there has been increased cause for congratu 


lation upon tangible and permanent accomplish 
ment 

At first many of the proposed reforms for which 
urgent need loomed large before us 
of the road to a higher level of 
Is have, however, been in a great 


there was 
The difficulties 


} : _ —_— 
yusiness standare 
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measure surmounted, a fact which I attribute to 
the sustained effort and conservative good judg- 
ment of our Executive Committee, by means oi 
which a better understanding has been reached 
between members of the twin industries of woolen 
and clothing manufacture. Much credit also 
should be given to the joint committee of the two 
industries, whose deliberations have invariably 
been characterized by the highest degree of broad- 
minded forbearance. The spirit of arbitration has 
been promulgated and fostered by this committee 


1 


in a manner which furnishes a mutual asset of 
great moral and ethical value 

Arbitration is the most enlightened form of jus- 
tice, and I am sure I voice the sentiment of our 


membership when I say we shall always be ready 





to meet our friends, the clothiers, upon this great 
middle ground of equity. At the inception of our 
association, there prevailed among certain mem- 
bers of our industry the fear that its policies might 
curtail their independence of action, or commit 
them to radical measures of a kind detrimental to 
their interests Three years of progress along the 
lines of policy originally laid down have demon- 


strated the fallacy of this sentiment. Not only 
has there been no burdensome obligation imposed, 
but the strength that is born of the union of jus 
tice and equity has been of mutual and permanent 
benefit. 

I cannot leave this subject without repeating a 
statement made to me by f our members, 
who the association a year after its form:- 
tion, and who is one of the largest manufacturers 
in the country “At frst,” he said, “I confess I! 
was skeptical of the possibility of reforming ce 
tain unmerchantlike customs of long standing, and 
was proportionately reluctant to refer my troubles 
to your Executive Committee. My selling agents, 
however, prevailed upon me to place in their 
hands one particularly difficult and aggravated 
case. I did so, with the result that a speedy set- 
tlement was effected, and one which was entirely 
to my satisfaction. Since then I have referred no 
less than 12 cases to them, the outcome of which 
has, I consider, saved me many thousands of 
dollars.” 

Now, gentlemen, we are entering upon a new 
era. Some of our officers have stated that they 
will not again be candidates for election. With 
this sentiment I am in complete accord, for, con- 
stituted as we are, I believe that rotation in office 
will make for a continuance of the policies which 
have been so ably maintained in the past. 


one Ol 
] 


joined 


The report of the Board of Directors was 
read at the first session. It gave an account 
of the work of the association in adjusting 
disputes between manufacturers and cloth- 
iers. Out of a total of 541 cases referred 
to the association, 368 have been adjusted. 


Of these, 325 were settled in favor of mem- 


bers of the association, 43 in favor of cus- 
tomers, 73 were withdrawn, leaving 1or still 
pending. 
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At the first session on Dec. 3 the election 
of new officers resulted as follows: 


President, Frederic S. Clark, Talbot Mills, North 
Billerica, Mass. 

First Vice-President, Louis B. Goodall, Goodall 
Worsted Co., Sanford, Me. 

Second Vice-President, 


Thomas H. Wilson, 


Thomas H. Wilson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Secretary, Robert T. Francis, Pontoosuc 
Woolen Manufacturing Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Treasurer, Richard A. Strong, Strong, Hewat & 
Co., North Adams, Mass. 


New Directors. 
The board of directors is as follows: 


Louis B. Goodall, Sanford, Me. 

W. J. Battey, New York. 

Thomas H. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sands U. Hart. 

Frederick W. Freeman, Watertown, Mass 
R. T. Francis, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Richard A. Strong, North Adams, Mass 
William H. Folwell, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herbert Lawton, New York. 

John Legg, Worcester, Mass. 

P. R. G. Sjostrom, Lawrence, Mass. 

W. H. Prendergast, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Arthur K. Briggs, Jamestown, N. Y. 
W. N. Dickey, Jr., Oella, Md. 

Roland L. Whitney, Louisville, Ky. 


In accepting the election as president of 
the association, Mr. Clark spoke as follows: 


I feel very deeply the confidence displayed by 
the nominating committee in presenting my name 
for the presidency, and I also appreciate highly 
your cordial support. I was very reluctant to 
accept the nomination, for the reason that I be- 
lieved the interests of the association demanded 
the presentation of some other name, but I have 
not had my way about it, and now that I am 
elected I assure you that I will have-the objects 
of the association very much at heart and that I 
shall discharge the duties of the office to the best 
of my ability. 

The first -letter of the founders of this organiza- 
tion, sent out about three years ago, calling for a 
meeting to consider the deplorable conditions 
prevailing in the conduct of the textile business, 
appealed to me at once, for while similar meet- 
ings had been held before without results I be- 
lieved another effort was well worth the while 
The abuses which had so developed that they were 
looked upon almost as a matter of course had 
placed our business on a plane not worthy the 
name of business. That essential stability of con- 
ditions and that certainty of a contract being 
worth its face were entirely lacking. It is un- 
necessary for me to rehearse the history of these 
three years. You know what has been accom- 
plished. You know that the principles underlying 
good business methods have been established and 
that the machinery for applying those principles 
has been provided. It only remains for our mem- 
bers to avail themselves of that machinery. 











I regret exceedingly that Mr. Fletcher and some 
of our executive committee are retiring from 
office, but it is not strange that they feel that they 
must be relievd, and I wish at this time to pay 
tribute to the time, energy and ability which they 
have devoted to our interests. Without the slight- 
est hesitation, I attribute the commanding position 
of the association today to the indefatigable labors 
of our executive officers. Having been on the 
board of directors from the start, and knowing of 
their great work, it has been a matter of wonder 
to me how, busy men as they were, they could find 
time to give to this work. But they have given of 
themselves and of their time unstintingly for our 
benefit, and I wish to express the gratitude, which 
I am sure we all feel, for their sacrifices and their 
work. 

They have put this association on a firm foun- 
dation, but it remains for us to build a perma- 
nent structure on that foundation by wise action 
and by continued efforts to increase our member- 
ship. Let me say that no member is absolved 
from his individual part in this work, and I 
strongly urge you, one and all, to exert yourselves 
to induce others to join our ranks. 


The afternoon session on Dec. 3 was de- 
voted to the reading and discussion of tech- 
nical papers. The first one was on technical 
education by E. W. France, director of the 
Philadelphia Textile School. 

An elaborate report on cost finding was 
presented by a cammittee appointed last 
spring to investigate the question, and con- 
sisting of Charles Porter, Jr., Arthur M. 
Cox, F. W. Freeman, J. R. Hinchliffe and 
Henry A. Francis. We hope to give in our 
next issue a comment on this valuable re- 
port and to make some suggestions as to the 
needs of the wool manufacturing industry in 
the matter of cost finding and cost esti- 
mating. 

Next came the reading of a paper by 
Charles R. Stevenson on cost finding. He 
was followed by Roland Skinner, who read a 
paper on “Modern Methods of Resist Piece 
Dyeing.” 

The proceedings of the third annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers_closed with a 
banquet on Friday evening, at which Presi- 
dent Clark presided. The first speaker was 
Edward D. Page, of Faulkner, Page & Co., 
who spoke in part as follows: 


Doubtless the arbitrary cancellation of orders, 
the refusal to accept merchandise on contract, un- 
fair deductions from the payment of bills and 
preparations for fraud in bankruptcy, as practiced 
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by a number of the less responsible houses in the 
trade, have received your earnest attention. For 
many years before any cooperative movement 
started, these peculiarities of the trade have been 
under treatment from the firm of which I have 
the honor to be a member, and, from this treat- 
ment, we have developed a method of dealing with 
them, which has not only tended to trade ease and 
comfort in business, but in the matter of credit 
has saved us first and last a very large amount of 
money. 

Among the records of every account on our 
books we keep a card called the trick card, show- 
ing in detail whatever is attempted by the mem- 
bers of that firm contrary to honorable mercan- 
tile practice. From this record we are able to 
infer whether the parties in question are doing 
business with the intention of fulfilling their con- 
tracts or of repudiating them. The man who re- 
pudiates his merchandise contracts is so far prone 
to repudiate his contracts to pay that we have 
established an almost constant relation between 
these tricks or lapses from commercial honor and 
the final ending of these firms in an effort to 
defraud creditors through the process of failure 
in bankruptcy. Experience has shown us that in 
mine cases out of ten such firms will eventually 
endeavor to defraud their creditors on a larger 
scale. 

You will observe that among these records we 
often note carefully the bank with which our cus- 
tomer deals. The reason for this is that there are 
three banks in this city which so manage their 
business that when trouble comes they are found, 
not only paid in full, but aiding the debtor to 
swindle his other creditors and reestablish him- 
self in business with the proceeds of the loot. 
Whenever we find a customer dealing with one of 
these institutions, his account is watched more 
carefully, and his line of credit severely cut down, 
if not altogether refused. To put such cases in 
the “don’t sell” class has, therefore, saved us from 
many small dividends on large accounts receiv- 
able. 

The policy of sending such cattle to make their 
purchases of your competitors is justified on the 
principle that it is good policy to weaken your 
competitor by allowing him to assume the risks on 
such accounts as experience shows will fail dis- 
astrously in the long run. There is another good 
reason for refusing them. Any broad-minded mer- 
chant must recognize that people who show that 
they do not intend to accept goods in case the 
market goes against them, or to pay in full in the 
end, are the class that make unfair competition 
for your honest and solvent trade. If you grant 
them favors, they tend to drive your good and 
honest customers out of business, so that, if you 
sell them, you are weakening the solvency of your 
accounts receivable at both ends. 


The next speaker was Joseph R. Grundy, 
a worsted spinner of Philadelphia, who was 
introduced by President Clark as follows: 

This association was organized for certain spe- 


cific mercantile purposes, and, in my judgment, it 
has very wisely refrained from taking any action 
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however, vitally inter- the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
riff legislation, and I an of Representatives, and to the Finance Committee 
safe in saying that, while of the Senate, for without this information, I am 
ils of schedules, we all fearful that the downward revisionists would have 
lieve that the protective made inroads on that schedule. 
nly of our best inter The results attained in Congress were not be- 
y industry—yes! and oi ause of the fact that splendid gentlemen were 
try, whatever his profes- engaged in the industry, or because the industry 
was a predominating one in this or that or the 
r in this other State, but because it is a great American 
ng influence in protecting industry. There are many men who claim to be 
t tariff revision good Republicans who believe in severe cuts in 
Bc our tariff rates, but I believe I am correct when 
art: I say that there was not a single individual repre- 
f -dial senting that industry who favored radical down- 
1 revision of the’rates of duty provided for 
poreciate the in the Dingley law, or at least with few exceptions. 


is given me and |! war 








substitute Met 10 will be influenced by personal interests, 
PI wl ther politically or financially, are not safe men 
t ] to be trusted with the making of our national 





~~ ' the: If, under the protective system, greedy, Ameri- 

Nx } facturers can or do take advantage, and 
luly advance prices beyond what would afford 

a them a reasonable profit, the same should be regu- 

( Ff 6=>s- lated by the importation of foreign competi- 

e products, but by our anti-trust laws, for the 

| nd prosperity nportation of foreign goods the like of which can 
t ng ex] en be produced in this country has no other effect 
ng the great Civil than to destroy both American capital and labor, 
rrect, as matte nd in the end in no way tends to regulate or 
pensive tha lower the price to the consumer. Some men were 

\ l ts r n favor of ad lorem duties on wool and wool- 

‘ tion ens: some were n [ am an advocate of spe- 











lanufacturers were the con- 


ce between business The importation of wool into this country is 

terests at Washingto ne } there is not sufficient wool grown 

1e development of the h : pilin the trade. But can any person give 

good reason why we should import manufactured 

voolens when we have the money and the labor 
was first iramed the to supply our people with their requirements? 

I year there were in round 

numbers $18,000,000 worth of manufactured wool- 

imported Would it not be better both 

dustry was then in its or capital and labor if those goods had been 





essarv ror 


goods since 1867 and 


> 





ring the last fiscal 


wool manufacturing 





He closed with a made in this country? Your industry is an im- 
: portant one in this country, and great credit is 
‘ ‘ 


rence » the next due you for the splendid fight you made on the 
W. | -dnev, of Mich- tariff last winter before Congre 





mICSS. 
5 I am a great admirer of President Taf ‘ 
the Ways and Means . ! am a great admirer of President Taft. I be 
; mA eve him to be a great, brainy man, and aiming 


distinguished himself ,, rive fair and just administration. I am his 


the recent revision of the tariff by his rierd and believe him to be my friend. We seem 








for high rates Mr. |! lift r, however, on the woolen schedule. He 
uld favor wer rates of duty; I would have 
hem where they are, or raise them. I am pleased 

Mr. Grundv. ha Sis vith the present rates. 7 ay 
& embarrassed Much has been said about a tariff commission. 
1 to an in [ do not see how a well-informed man can favor 
1 peopl So ) commission T he recommendations of a tariff 
oncerned. mmission would, in my opinion, create uncer- 
e United tainty, unsettle business in all lines. An un- 
1ined in the new tari® partisan commission is an impossibility. All men 
te that this great success are protectionists or they are free traders; cannot 
honest, intelligent efforts be otherwise. During our country’s past history 
he wool and woolen in Congress has been intrusted with the making of 





tatistics and information to our tariff laws, and I believe that body can yet 
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handle the subject to the best satisfaction of the 
people. 

Our people have prospered under protective 
laws as no other people ever prospered, while 
under low rates of duty or free trade property 
values shrunk and labor went begging and suf- 
fered. In this our people are not alone. 

Canada’s woolen industry has suffered and is 
now languishing because of low tariff rates. The 
best evidence of this is found on page 5519 of the 
tariff hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House last winter, where, in a 
letter addressed to the Textile World Record of 
Boston, the Montreal Woolen Mill Co. stated 
they were obliged on account of low tariff rates 
established by the Laurier Government to close 
their factory and were looking for a site to move 
their plant to the United States, the Government 
having lowered the rates from 50 to 23 1/2 per 
cent., thus closing 75 per cent. of C 
mills. 


Canada’s woolen 


I was much pleased to have been afforded the 
opportunity to vote for the repeal of the German 
and other trade agreements, for I believed them 
to be of great disadvantage to American indus- 
tries; under those agreements undervaluations 
were numerous. I am glad they will soon be a 
thing of the past 

It has given me great pleasure to meet you. I 
did meet my good friend Mr. Grundy, who is en- 
gaged in the woolen business, in Washington, last 
winter, and I lent him my most earnest effort to 
the adequate protection of that industry, and I 
am more than pleased at the results. I wish to 
say that if there is anything I can do for you or 
the industry you are engaged in in my feeble way 
or in my official capacity, you have only to com- 
mand me at any time. 

Mr. Fordney was followed by Marcus M. 
Marks, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Clothiers, who made the most signifi- 
cant address of the occasion. He had evi- 
dently intended to avoid any reference to the 
tariff question, because of the position taken 
by the Association, but the speeches by Mr. 
Grundy and Mr. Fordney called for some at- 
tention. It was certain from what Mr. 
Marks said that the clothiers were preparing 
and would be ready to go into a discussion 
of the tariff problem when occasion arose, 
which they evidently expected would be at 
an early date. Mr. Marks said: 

Such gatherings as these, where competitors as 
well as buyers and sellers join in friendly touch, 
give hope that we are at the dawn of a new era 
in business. There are some merchants who con- 
tend that we live to do business; others believe 
that we do business to live. Some feel that we 
must make cloth or make clothes till we drop in 
the race for prestige or wealth. Others think that 
when a modest competence is assured, they have 
a right to step aside from business detail and 








devote their time to works they may prefer. Be 
that as it may, we must agree that all should en- 
deavor to make business life as pleasant as pos 
sible. 

No happy conditions can prevail if constant mis- 
understandings arise in our daily transactions. In 
order to be happy we must have peaceful and 
friendly relations with our fellow merchants, with 
our customers and with those to whom we are 
customers—we should apply the golden rule con- 
stantly. To be able to do that intelligently we 
must try to get each other’s viewpoint, to put 
ourselves mentally into the other’s place. The 
best help to this is to get together frequently and 
with open minds. We must not meet with pré 
conceived judgments and tightly closed ears, but 
with the determination to listen considerately, to 
be friendly and fair. We cannot be truly happy 
unless we live in an atmosphere cl 








irged with the 


spirit of justice. This is the controlling motive of 
the Joint Committee of Woolen and Clothing 
Manufacturers May it develop with growing 
success 

In considering any question that affects the 
woolen industry, your association should bear in 
mind not only your own interests, but ours. This 
will not be altogether altruistic on your part; it 
will be broadly selfish. For whatever affects us 
affects you. Ycu can’t be successful with unsuc- 
cessful customers; that is self-evident. Now, a 


step further, we must, in turn, consider not alon: 
our own welfare, but that of the retailer, who is 
our customer. If he is not successful, our inter 
ests suffer 

The retailer in turn must satisfy the consumer 
in order to have a successiul business. It does 
not require a mathematical mind to deduce that 
your success, woolen manufacturers, the financial 
and the broader personal success of your business 
lives, depends upon the satisfaction that your 
product, shaped by us, and distributed by th 
retailer, gives to the ultimate consumer, the much 
abused, much neglected, but most important con 
sumer 


Were I to discuss the tariff tonight I would 


dwell on this point: That you and I must view 
the tariff question, not from the standpoint of its 
immediate effect on our stock on hand, but from 
the standpoint of the consumer, whose interests 
ire, in the long run, your interests and our in- 
terests Recent discussion on this subject has 


brought about many interesting situations. I am 
lappy to note that the president of the American 
Woolen Co. has at last “recognized” the National 
Association of Cl *s, which he so sharply re- 
fused to do two or three years ago. I am glad 
that we have at least been recognized as worthy 
of public criticism. That is a decided step for- 
ward We made our answer respectfully but 
firmly the day after his speech was reported. 

The next step should be to get together, in the 
spirit I have previously indicated, and thresh out 
this difficult wool tariff question. Thresh it out 
from the standpoint of the interests of the con- 
sumers, not the manufacturer or the jobber or the 
retailer. Not from the standpoint of the rich 
man’s but the poor man’s interest, the clerk’s, the 
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mechanic’s, the workingman’s. Their interests are 
our interests and we must never forget that. 

I suggest that in the spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion it would be helpful that the American Woolen 
Co. join the Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers’ 
Association. There is no firm or corporation so 
important that it can stand aloof from trade co- 
operation today. If, however, they do not wish 
to do that, why not arrange a three-cornered dis- 
cussion? We are ready; I feel sure that you are 
ready. Let us get together and weigh up the pros 
and cons of the tariff situation; only good can 
come Out O! it 

If the clothiers gain their point, there will be 
an immediate loss to them on their stock on hand. 
It must at least be conceded, therefore, that we 
are not taking a narrow or selfish view of the tar- 
iff question, but we are looking further ahead, 
and whether we are right or wrong in our ideas 
(and we hope to discuss that), you may rest as- 
sured that we are right in our motives. 

We are living in a day of cooperation. Com- 
petitors formerly thought it necessary to fix their 
jealously upon each other, each eager to 
gain at the expense of the other; but today all 
link arms for mutual benefit, realizing that there 
is a tremendous market in sight, large enough for 
everybody and most easily and successfully devel- 
oped by joint effort and enterprise. 

The clothiers of the country are associated; the 
woolen mills of the country are bound in friendly 
cooperation; and, representing a new era in com- 
mercial fraternity, a joint committee of our two 
national associations has for a year been studying 
the broadest questions affecting the relation of the 
two great industries. 

We have become better acquainted. We have 
learned each other’s viewpoint, and I am sure that 
a better understanding between buyer and seller 
is being brought about, that mutual consideration 
is growing out of it and that justice will more 
than ever be the guiding star that will lead us out 
of the darkness of selfishness and unfairness. 


Mr. Marks followed by Job. B. 
Hedges, of New York, who made a witty ad- 


eyes 


was 


dress that proved a welcome relief from the 
dicussion of trade and tariff problems. He 
was followed by Walter S. Newhouse, who 
spoke on the legal aspects of controversies 
between manufacturers and buyers of wool 
goods. 
pensitillipiinvtinicaiagapions 

The earliest definite account of Indian cot- 
ton growing is by Theophrastus, who (350 
B. C.) wrote: The trees from which the In- 
dians make cloth have a leaf like that of the 
mulberry, but the whole plant resembles the 
dog-rose. They set them in the plains ar- 
ranged in rows, so as to look like vines at 
a distance. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
OF WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
OVERSEERS. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Association of Woolen and Wor- 
sted Overseers was held at the American 
House, Hanover St., Boston, Nov. 20, about 
three hundred members being present. It 
was the largest number who has attended a 
meeting for some time. The meeting was 
called to order by President F. P. Gallagher 
at about 10.30. The first business was the 
reading of the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing and after their approval the president 
brought to the attention of the association 
a member who was in distress through sick- 
ness. The sum of $151 was raised by the 
association to help this man. The next 
business was the reading of the list of mem- 
bers proposed for membership. These 
names were laid on the table for acceptance 
at the May meeting. 

The reports of committees followed, the 
first being on the separation of the bene- 
ficiary department. This committee re- 
ported that a committee of five be appointed 
by the president to report at the next meet- 
ing held in May, the proper action to take 
on this matter. It will require a great deal 
of thought en the part of the committee to 
adjust this matter right. The president 
made appointments and will announce the 
names later through the trade papers. 

The banquet committee which was ap- 
pointed at the last meeting reported a ticket 
system which had been adopted. The new 
members whose applications were read at 
the last meeting at Boyden Heights were ad- 
mitted with the exception of four, regarding 
whom the committee raised the question of 
eligibility, the question being as to whether 
they were overseers or second hands. Two 
of this number were found to be overseers 
when there was night work in operation at 
their mill. The same question was taken in 
regard to two overseers in the burling and 
sewing departments. It was finally decided 
that they could not be classed as overseers 
and were not accepted. 

The following are the new members: 
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Julian Guerin, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Alex F,. Carmichael, Lawrence, Mass. 
Simon P. Kenney, North Andover, Mass. 
W. W. Thompson, Sangerville, Me. 

P. H. Russell, Sangerville, Me. 

Jacob Ashler, Webster, Mass. 

Frank Stott, Webster, Mass. 

Daniel R. Dixon, Peacedale, R. I. 
James Hurst, Chester, Pa. 

Frederick Greenhalgh, Peacedale, Mass. 
Matthew Hollings, Peacedale, Mass. 
Edwin B. Strickland, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Charles M. Davis, Pascoag, R. I. 

Harry C. Stevens, Boston, Mass. 

Leo Schindler, Monson, Mass. 

George H. Hinchcliffe, Oxford, Mass. 
Thomas Parkin, Providence, R. I. 
Bernard T. Fetherston, Pascoag, R. I. 
Albert Ainslie, Pascoag, R. I. 

Charles E. Foster, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Benjamin Washburn, Franklin, Mass. 
George H. Ashton, Rockville, Conn. 
Frank Wiessner, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Atridge, Harrisville, R. I. 
Andrew S. Thompson, Mapleville, R. I. 
J. A. Ring, Wales, Mass. 

Frank E. Keegan, Pascoag, R. I. 
Edward Shrier, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Earnest N. Brooke, Potter Hill, R. I. 
Max A. Murkel, Holyoke, Mass. 
Adolphe Felgentrager, Holyoke, Mass. 
Emil A. Knox, Webster, Mass. 

Paul H. Schwartz, Pascoag, R. I. 
Edward Fanning, Pascoag, R. I. 

Karl Hager, Olneyville, R. I. 

Edwin K. Baldwin, Lowell, Mass. 
John Dalton, Woonsocket, R. I. 

John P. Caswell, Yantic, Conn. 
Frederick Nash, Yantic, Conn. 

Henry B. Hazen, Medway, Mass. 
James A. Ramsey, Central Village, Conn. 
John F. O’Niel, Providence, R. I. 


Associate Members. 
George E. Lowell, Providence, R. I. 
Frank N. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

The election of new officers for the ensu- 
ing year was next taken up. It is a policy 
of the association to make a contest on the 
office of the third vice-president and then ad- 
vance the successful candidate to the higher 
office. This arrangement brought seven 
candidates in the field for the position as 
third vice-president. It was discovered 
afterwards that one name had been left from 
the ballot, that of Joseph T. Dolan. The 
members were instructed to write his name 
on the ballot if they wished to vote for him 
in preference to the others. When the bal- 
lots were counted Mr. Dolan was found to 
be the choice, receiving fifty votes. There 
were four nominations for trustees, three to 


be elected. C. M. Hirst received twenty- 
nine ballots and was elected. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, F. P. Gallagher; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, James H. Pickford; Second Vice- 
President, A. M. Allison; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jos. T. Dolan; Secretary, Walter Pick- 
ford; Treasurer, Thomas Buchan; Secretary 
of the Beneficiary Department, H. C. 
Morey; Treasurer of the same Department, 
inomas Buchan; Trustees, C. M. Hirst, 
Louis Carmack and Jas. McDowell. After 
the election of officers the new members 
were brought before the president and intro- 
duced to the gathering. — 

This closed the morning session and the 
meeting adjourned for dinner. About two 
hundred and eighty-one sat down to dinner. 

The afternoon session was started with a 
report from the auditing committee which 
was read by Mr. Jones and the account was 
found correct. A committee of five was then 
appointed to make up a new set of by-laws. 
President Gallagher afterwards appointed 
Charles M. Hirst, James McDowell and 
Joseph Dolan. It was then voted to hold 
the next meeting at Boyden Heights the 
third Saturday in May, IgIo. 

ihe next business was the amendment 
offered by J. J. Deavitt, which was laid on 
the table for action at the next meeting. The 
amendment offered was as follows: Regular 
members of the association shall pay $1 an- 
nual dues. 

The president next introduced Carl M. 
Wheaton of Providence who gave a ten min- 
utes’ talk on “Invention in Pulley Clutches.” 
Mr. Wheaton requested all overseers who 
were interested to write him at Providence 
and their communication would receive 
prompt attention. The president then an- 
nounced the banquet committee for the next 
meeting to be held in May: Charles M. 
Hirst, Herman Ambach, James McDowell, 
Louis Carmack and Joseph Dolan. George 
Burns was then introduced who talked on 
“Wool Oils.” 

The president thanked the members for 
his first election to the office, as he had 
been filling the position caused by the death 
of Thomas O’Kell. 
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Boston, Mass., Dec. 6, 1909 
The 61st Congress, which meets today at its 
fi gular session, received from the people on 


Nov. 3, 1908, a mandate to revise the tariff on im 

















i s congress was called together in sp 
¢ session last M the purpose of carrying 
1at mandate 1 é nd w 1erefore eem 
present I e til yr calling atte 
t sé 1 wool 
good 1 y 1 Sé om 
1 ( t o quty [This state- 

meé 2 iding i 
I cted because of its apparent ex 
it not capable of demonstrat 
PLATFORM AND COMPACT. 
sponse to the popular demand the Repub 
pledged its¢ n the pl rm adopted 
at Chicago in June, 1908, to revise the tariff in 
accordance with a definite principle. Twenty 
weeks later, on Oct. 15, 1908, a tew men, repre- 
senting two special interests, worsted spinning and 
the growing heavy shrinking wool, which were 
S] lly f red under the Dingley tariff, met 
Chicago and passed resolutions that the Dingley 
ff ‘ wool goods should not be 
nged at the approaching revision. We present 
arallel the tariff plank of the Republican plat- 
nd t esolu cs h were called a 
n ¢ mpact” by the worsted spinners and 
g ers of heavy shrinking wool, both adopted at 
Chicago previous to the election of 1908: 
Resolutions of Worsted 
Republican Platform. Spinners and Wool 
Growers.* 
In all tariff legisla- Resolved, That in 
tion the true principle view of the approach 
protection is best ing revision of the tariff 
maintained by the im- by Congress it is the 
position of such duties sense of this meeting 
as will equal the differ- that we reaffirm the 
ence between the cost declaration adopted by 


yf production at home convention of Wool 
ind abroad, together Growers and Wool 
with a reasonable profit Manufacturers in Syra- 





» American industries. cuse, N. Y., Dec. 13, 
The Republican 1865. 
Party declares une- Resolved, further, 
quivocably for the re That it is the sense of 
vision of the tariff by a this meeting that in the 
special session of Con coming revision of the 


gress immediately fol tariff the present duties 
lowing the inauguration both on wool and 


of the next President. woolen goods be main- 
tained without reduc- 
tion. 


*See Tariff Hearings, Schedule K. Dec. 2, 1908, pages 
5365 and 5380. 


The Duty of the 61st Congress and its Opportunity. 


(A Statement by the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association. ) 








Che adoption of the platform and the passage of 
the resolutions were ordinary events. One was 
the pledge of a political party to the American 
people; the other, an expression of the desire of 
a few men to retain special favors under the Ding- 
ley law. The fact which causes astonishment and 


larm is that those who obtained power because of 





that pledge in the Republican platform, not only 
failed completely to keep the pledge as regards 
the wool and wool goods schedule, but did revise 
the tariff strictly in accordance with the Chicago 


1t7 ] 


resolutions adopted by the worsted spinners and 


the growers of heavy shrinking wool. This was 


not a mere coincidence. It was not the result of 
the independent and untrammeled judgment of the 
lawmakers. It was the result of a bargain be- 
tween legislators representing the interests of 
worsted spinners and of growers of heavy shrink- 
ing wool, and who threatened to defeat the Payne 
bill if the Chicago resolutions of Oct. 15, 1908, 
were not complied with. We have the proof of 
this from the lips of the President of the United 
States, who disclaimed responsibility and ex- 
pressed regret over the result in these words at 


Winona on Sept. 17, 1909: 


“When it came to the question of reducing the 
duty at this hearing in this tariff bill on wool, Mr. 
Payne in the House, and Mr. Aldrich in the Sen- 
ate, found that in the Republican party the inter- 
ests of the wool growers in the far West and the 
interests of the woolen (worsted) manufacturers 
in the East and in other States, reflected through 
their representatives in Congress, was sufficiently 
strong to defeat any attempt to change the woolen 
tariff, and that had it been attempted it would 
have beaten the bill reported from either com- 
mittee. ... I am sorry that this is so, and I could 
wish that it had been otherwise. It is the one im- 
portant defect in the Payne tariff bill and in the 
performance of the promise of the platform to re- 
duce rates to a difference in the cost of produc- 
tion with reasonable profit to the manufacturer.” 


We shall not take time to moralize or speculate 
over this method of legislation. It is our purpose 
now to call attention to the situation that has re- 


sulted from the failure to revise Dingley sched- 


ule K. 
A PROHIBITORY TARIFF. 


Six-tenths of the new wool, scoured weight, con- 
sumed in this country is imported. The tariff on 
wool is so adjusted as to admit at reasonable 
rates only the light shrinking grease wool adapted 


for worsted goods. The heavy shrinking wool and 
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wool by-products suited for carded woolen goods _ or physical well-being of the American people, but 
are excluded by excessively high duties as effectu- on the contrary in order to provide the people 
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FIG. I. AYER MILL, IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION, LAWRENCE, MASS. THE LARGEST WORSTED MILL IN THE WORLD. 
CAN IMPORT ITS RAW MAIERIAL AT A DUTY OF 25 TO 40 PER CENT. 


ally as if they were classed with the articles the with an adequate supply of serviceable wool cloth- 


I 


importation of which is specifically prohibited by ing at a reasonable price. 








FIG. 2. ARLINGTON MILL, IN PROCESS OF ENLARGEMENT AT LAWRENCE, MASS. WIL] MANUFACTURE WORSTFDS ORLY. 
CAN IMPORT ITS RAW MATERIAL AT A DUTY OF 25 10 40 PER CENT. 


Section 9 of the Payne law. And these heavy TARIFF FAVORS AND TARIFF BURDENS. 


shrinking wools and wool by-products are re- The natural results of these conditions are now 
quired, not for any purpose injurious to the moral in evidence. The worsted industry, supplied with 
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raw material subject. to low duties, and disposing 
of its products in a market in which its competitors 
are handicapped by heavy burdens or from which 
they are wholly excluded, is enjoying a phenom- 


WOOD WORSTED MILL, IN PROCESS OF ENLARGEMENT AT LAWRENCE 


IN THE WORLD. 


al prosperity 


This abnormal stimulation of the 


ndusctrv 
naustry 


will be brought more forcibly to 
rs attention by the accompanying photo- 


the great worsted mills, the largest in 


FIG. 4. PROVO WOOLEN MILL, PROVO, UTAH. 
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Mill, the largest worsted mill in the world, owned 
by the American Woolen Company, the roof of 
which has recently been put on. Fig, 2 shows a 
part of the extensive addition to the Arlington 


MASS. THE SFCOND LARGEST WORSTED MILL 


CAN IMPORT ITS RAW MATERIAL AT A DUTY OF 25 10 40 FFR CENT. 


Mills, Lawrence, Mass., now in course of con- 
struction and to be used for worsted manufacture 
Fig. 3 is the Wood Worsted Mill, owned 


American Woolen 


only. 


by the 


Company, built two 


IDLE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. IT IS DEPRIVED OF 


IMPORTED RAW MATERIAL BY DUTIES OF I00 TO 700 PER CENT. 


the world, that are now being rushed to comple- 


tion at Lawrence, Mass., by the American Woolen 
Company, of which William M. Wood is president, 
the Mills, of which William 
Whitman is president, in order to supply the de- 


mand for their products. Fig. 1 is the new Ayer 


and by Arlington 


years ago and now being enlarged. It is the sec- 
ond largest worsted mill in the world. 

On the other hand the business of the carded 
woolen mills has in a great measure been ruined 
by the conditions that worsted 
manufacturing. Many of them have been driven 


are stimulating 
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out of business. To bring this home to the reader idle for several years. Fig. 5 is the Merchants 
we show photographs of three such mills. Fig. 4 Woolen Mill, at Dedham, Mass., idle for the past 

















FIG. 5. MERCHANTS WOOLEN MILL, DEDHAM, MASS. IDLE FOR TWO VEARS AND RECENTLY SOLD TO FE TURNED INTO A 
COTTON GOODS FINISHING WORKS. IT WAS DEPRIVED OF IMPORTED RAW MATERIAL BY DUTIES OF ICO TO 7CO PERCENT, 


FIG. 6. HECLA MILL, UXBRIDGE, MASS. IDLE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. IT 1S DEPRIVED OF 
IMPORTED RAW MATERIAL BY DUTIES OF 100 TO 700 PER CENT. 


is the Provo Woolen Mill, Provo, Utah, of which two years and recently sold to be converted into 
the Hon. Reed Smoot is president. It has been a cotton cloth finishing works. Fig. 6 shows the 
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Hecla Mill, at Uxbridge, Mass., owned since 1905 
by the American Woolen Company. This mill is 
now idle and has been run little more than a year 
since it was purchased and refitted by the present 
owners. The last named carded woolen mill sup- 
plies an especially striking example because it is 
owned and kept standing by a company that is 
building the largest worsted mills in the world at 


Lawrence, Mass., shown at Figs. 1 and 3. 


IF NOT WOOL THEN SOMETHING ELSE 


Of course the American people will be clothed 
with something, even if the growing and importa- 
tion of wool materials are stopped. If not wool, 
then with something els« Many of the carded 





wool goods tariff so that it will be fair to all, that 
is, aS near as possible in accordance with the Re- 
publican national platform of 1908. It is no 
answer to say that such a revision would deprive 
the wool growers of needed protection. The 
samples we show at Figs. 7 and 8 prove that pro- 
hibitory duties on heavy shrinking wool and wool 
by-products force the consumer to wear clothing 
made, not of American wool, but of cotton and 
poor shoddy. Both the wool grower and the con- 
sumer of wool goods are defrauded 


INJUSTICE AND HARDSHIP. 


The situation brought about by the tariff on 


wool and wool goods has recently been aggra- 
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FIG. 7. COTTON WORSTED 1'4 PER CENT 
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IRSTED, 9524 PERCENT COTTON. 











woolen mills, which at one time made all wool 
goods have, under the conditions brought about 
by the tariff, been turned over to the manufacture 
of what is popuarly known as “cotton worsteds.” 
They are no longer carded woolen mills, but are 
turning out vast quantities of goods made chiefly 
of cotton with a small percentage of worsted. 
Fig. 7 shows a fabric of this kind, composed of 
1 1/3 per cent. of worsted and 98 2/3 per cent. of 
cotton. As a matter of course many mills, de- 
prived of a proper supply of wool and wool by- 
products, have been run on goods made of cotton 
and what by-products could be obtained in the 
domestic market. Fig. 8 shows one of these fab- 
rics made of a cotton warp and a filling spun from 
rag shoddy. 
CONGRESS IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 


ADULTERATION OF CLOTHING. 


The responsibility for such fabrics rests not on 
the manufacturer, whose duty it is to meet the de 
mand as best he can, but on the law making 


powers, whose duty it is to revise the wool and 








FIG. 8. DRESS GOODS. COTTON WARP, 
RAG SHODDY FILLING, 




















vated by a world-wide advance in the price of 
wool. This has increased the difficulty of supply- 
ing the American people with wool clothing. The 
price of worsted has advanced to such an extent 
as to check consumption while the carded woolen 
manufacturers find it impossible properly to sup- 
ply the demand because oi the scarcity of the right 
kind of raw material at reasonable prices. The 
comparatively small number of carded woolen 
mills which continue to manufacture strictly all 
wool fabrics find increasing difficulty in obtaining 
materials suited for their requirements. 

The injustice, the hardship, the tyranny of the 
law that makes such conditions possible are well 
illustrated by the fact that noils, a by-product of 
worsted manufacture and which have recently ad- 
vanced greatly in price, are protected against for- 


eign competition by a duty in many cases actu- 
ally higher than the duty on the scoured wool 
from which the noils are the rejections. The 
worsted spinner cannot use noils. They are the 


raw material of carded woolen mills, but the tariff 















gives the worsted spinner a monopoly of the 
American market for this by-product. 
THE DUTY AND THE OPPORTUNITY. 

We have tried to state briefly and clearly the 
situation brought about by the failure to revis 
schedule K. That failure carries with it the 
greatest dangers to the cause of true protection 
The pledge to the people in the Republican na- 


tional platform of 1908, the great and burdensome 


advance in the cost of living, which calls loudly for 


remedial measures, the popular distrust awakened 


by the revision of last sumimmer in accordance with 
the Chicago compact of Oct. 15, 1908, and in vio 
lation of the platform on which the present Cos 


DRESS GOODS, 


\s the season progresses the demands for 
‘i 


wool dress goods continues to increase. All 


1e popular fall fabrics are scarce and the 


supply is short many pieces. No relief from 
this situation can be looked for in the near 
future. This scarcity is due largely to the 
fact that the dress goods business was not as 
active during the early fall season. The 
trade bought very conservatively, and the 
manufacturers and importers reduced their 
stocks accordingly, having no surplus goods 
when the demand was received. Several of 
the large mills catering to the advance trad 
have sold up their spring productions. Ac- 
vances of about 5 per cent. are being made 
on spring fabrics. 

The demand for storm serges in all grades 
has been one of the features of the market 
The popular fabric is 36 inches wide. Dark 
red, navy and black are the prevailing colors. 
Mill agents and importers are selling these 
goods for spring shipment only, having sold 
up their fall production. 

Plain weaves and piece dyed fancies are 
holding a very strong position in the 
market. Wool taffetas, poplins and cash- 
meres in all of the latest fall shades are find- 
ing a ready market. These fabrics are fa- 
vored for the spring trade. Buyers who are 


SEASONABLE FABRICS 


Seasonable Fabrics. 
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gress was elected, these conditions are so plain 
to both the statesman and the politician that he 
who runs may read. There is still time to retrieve 
the mistake that has been made. The first regular 
session of the 61st Congress extends the oppor- 
tunity. Firm believers, as we are, in adequate 
protection to every American industry, including 
wool growing as well as wool manufacturing, we 
occupy an exceptionally favorable position for 
urging the House of’ Representatives, the Senate 
nd the President not to permit this opportunity 
to pass unimproved. 
CARDED WooLEeN Mrrs. ASSOCIATION 
Edward Moir, President 
Arthur Wheelock, Secretary. 


placing their spring orders are favoring plain 
weaves. 

Broadcloths are in their usual fall demand. 
These broadcloths are used in a more exten- 
sive color assortment this season, especially 
by the cutting up trade for walking capes. 

The trade is confined to neat staple de- 
signs in the fancy dress goods market. Hair 
line stripes continue to be in demand. A 
50 inch imported hair line stripe is sold by 
franz Merz at 90 cents a yard. Fig. 1 shows 
a 42 inch pekin stripe from the spring collec- 
tion of the Atlantic Mills at 62 1/2 cents. 
Fig. 2 shows a neat stripe from L. F. Dom- 
merich & Co. at 62 1/2 cents a yard, 42 
inches. Shepherd checks continue to gain 
favor both for immediate and spring ship- 
ments. These checks will hold a very strong 
position during the spring season. The 
Moore Mfg. Co. offer a shepherd check at 
26 1/2 cents a yard, 36 inches. 

Mohairs and brilliantines that can be 
handled at popular prices continue to be in 
demand. Wide wale diagonal weaves, both 
plain and fancy, are finishing the fall season 
very strong. 

SILKS, 

The silk market is very active, both for 
immediate and spring shipments. All fall 
silk fabrics are in good demand, especially in 
the leading shades of the season. Prompt 
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shipments are being made on all fall fabrics, 
but no surplus stocks are being accumulated. 
The merchants are endeavoring to open up 
their spring stocks of entirely new goods. 
Most of the silk merchants have centered 
their entire attention on spring fabrics, while 


FIG. I. 


there will be but few changes in the char- 
acter of silks for the coming season. Sev- 
eral manufacturers are working out new 
ideas which will greatly improve their col- 
lections when the season opens. 

Diagonal weaves and herring-bone effects 
in full color assortment are finding a ready 
market, especially in the better qualities. 
These diagonal weaves are favored for the 
spring season for both the retail and cutting- 
up trade. 

The mills finishing moire silks have had a 
very prosperous season. The demand for 
these moires has been greater than the sup- 


ply in all seasonable colorings. The vogue 
on moire silks will continue in the spring 
season. 

The demand for black taffetas has shown 
improved activity during the past month. 
Plain colored taffetas have not been in as 
good demand as in former seasons. Buyers 
continue to order in small quantities. L.in- 
ing satins are used to a great extent in place 
of colored taffetas. 

Satin striped fancy silks are favored both 


FIG. 3. 


FIG. 4. 


for immediate and spring deliveries. A line 
of neat stripes is offered by Pelgram & 
Meyer at 97 1/2 cents a yard, 21 inches. 
Messalines, bengalines and other plain 
fabrics will meet with the usual spring de- 
mand. Several large buyers have purchased 
messalines for both early and late spring 
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shipments in complete color assortments, 
the most popular fabrics costing from 45 to 
go cents a yard. 

Several manufacturers of silk and cotton 
mixed fabrics have reduced their prices on 
these cloths during the past month from 20 
tu 18 cents a yard on the plain fabrics. This 
reduction was well received by the retail 
buyers, as it enables them to handle this 
fabric to a good advantage on the 18 cent 
basis. 


COTTONS. 


With the closing of the fall season all 
branches of the cotton goods trade has 
shown great improvement. The market re- 
mains in a firm position, with no general 
change in prices expected for the near fu- 
ture. Slight advances are looked for in 
some lines, but this will not have any effect 
on the market in general. The usual strong 
demands for staple bleached and brown cot- 
tons has been one of the features of the 
market during the past month. These 


staples are taken by the large trade, espe- 
cially the export trade which is buying large 


quantities at today’s prices. 

The manufacturers and jobbers of fall and 
winter fabrics such as flannels and blankets, 
are having a good trade. The reorder busi- 
ness for blankets has been very large this 
season. Some of the mills are sold ahead on 
their popular numbers. The same conditions 
exist in the flannel market. Plain colored 
outing flannels are in short supply, due to 
some extent to the curtailing of production 
earlier in the season. 

Standard prints were advanced from 5 to 
5 1/2 cents last month. The trade was not 
surprised at this advance. The more con- 
servative buyers have looked for such an 
advance for some time, and had covered 
their requirements. The manufacturers say 
tuat prints will remain at 5 1/2 cents for 
some time, as they are using high priced 
grey cloth. 

The selling agents of staple ginghams 
made a price of 7 cents a yard on their 
goods last month. These staples have been 
held at value during the entire fall season. 
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Large orders have been booked at 7 cents 
for immediate and spring shipment. 

With the approach of the spring season 
the converters and jobbers are booking a 
great many orders, and from the present 
outlook for spring wash goods it is evident 
that the business for coming season will 
surpass last year. Plain colored fabrics hold 
a strong position with printed and woven 
fabrics, gaining favor as the season ap- 
proaches. Fig. 3 shows a fancy silk and cot- 
ton mixed cloth from Galey & Lord at 
15 1/2 cents a yard, 27 inches. Printed per- 
cales, madras, lawns and batistes will hold a 
strong position in the market during the 
coming season, especially in the popular 
priced fabrics. 

The demand for poplins, pongees and 
other plain weave fabrics for immediate and 
spring shipments continues to be active. 
Several converters have been compelled to 
advance their prices on these lines during 
the past few weeks owing to the sharp ad- 
vances that were made on the grey cloths. 
Mercerized poplins are offered at 18 1/2 
cents a yard. Semi rough weave pongees 
costing from 12 1/2 to 20 cents a yard are 
favored for early spring trade. 

Trade continues to be very brisk in the 
white goods market. Many requests are 
made for mercerized jacquard waisting for 
the holiday trade. Several converters report 
that they are sold up on sheer white goods 
for early spring shipments, and that popular 
priced white goods will be in short supply 
during the coming season. 

Colored dress linens are favored for early 
spring. The trade is calling for these linens 
in all of the spring colorings in various 
weaves. Ramie weaves are very popular in 
both plain and fancies. Fig. 4 shows a 
checked ramie at 30 cents a yard, 27 inches, 
from Neuss, Hessline & Co. 


sumeeneaiiianastillipmaannaiaianee. 

The British census of production for 1907 
reports 144,303,000 pounds of worsted yarn 
and 40,514,000 pounds of woolen yarn spun 
in British mills for sale, as distinguished 
from the yarn spun to be used on the prem- 
ises. The total value of the sale yarn was 
$102,060,000. 








CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
At Home and Abroad. 






NEW ENGLISH DESIGNS FOR COTTON given at Fig. 2. The heavy marks indicate 





FABRICS. colored threads; crosses, white. Fig. 3 is 
BY JW the same make of cloth as Fig. 1, the warp- 








g. I is a style of cotton cloth which is ing pattern being as follows: 


selling very well at present for ladies’cos- 





tumes, children’s suitings, nurse’s uniforms, 






etc. The patterns must be small, neat, and 
not over half an inch wide 













I-ig. 2 shows the full design, the drafting 
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FIG. 2 








10 threads navy 
2 threads white 






FIG. 5. 















FIG. 3 
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of the heddles, and the dobby plan, the cloth 
veing woven on three harness. The particu- 
lars for manufacture are, 26 dents per inch, 
four threads in a dent, 32s yarn for warp, 
S80 picks of 24s per inch for the filling. 


- 


Warping Pattern, Fig. 1: 
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14 threads navy 






2 threads white 





16 threads 





Two repeats of the warping pattern are FIG. 7. 





DESIGNS FOR COTTON FABRICS 


20 threads navy 


32 threads 


The full design for Fig. 3 is given at Fig. 
4. Fig. 5 is a small pattern for the same 
fabric. 
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Warping Pattern, Fig. 5: 
6 threads navy 
2 threads white 


8 threads 


Two repeats of the full design for Fig. 5 
are given at Fig. 6. Fig. 7 is another style 
for the same cloth. 

Warping Pattern, Fig. 7: 
26 threads navy 
2 threads white 


6 threads navy 
2 threads white 
6 threads navy 


2 threads white 
6 threads navy 
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2 threads white 


52 threads 

Fig. 8 is the full design for Fig. 7. The 
colors chiefly used are black, navy, dark 
green, dark red, dark brown and sky blue. 
From the four patterns given an extensive 
range of colorings can be produced. 

Fig. 9 is a neat design for ladies’ blouse 
cloths. By drafting it can be woven on 22 
harness. This must be made with white 
warp, or of one color only, light blue, light 
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The 
particulars are 40 dents per inch, 2 threads 
in a dent, 32s for warp, 72 picks of 26s per 
c inch for the filling. 


green, black, or any fashionable color. 







Fig. 10 is also a useful pattern for the 
same fabric as Fig. 9. The drafting of the 













heddles is given. Sixteen harness will be 
required. 

Fig. 11 is a new style for a fancy cloth. 
The heavy marks are for colored threads, 
and the crosses for white threads, the warp- 


ing pattern being given below: 






6 threads black 
18 threads white 


24 threads 


eon tebens tow 






































Two repeats of the warping pattern are 
required for the full design. By drafting, 
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The 
particulars are 36 dents per inch, two threads 
in 1 dent, 24s for warp; 64 picks per inch of 
20s for the filling. 

Fig. 12 is a novel design for ladies’ mer- 
cerized dress goods and is intended for a 


Fig. 11 can be woven on 16 harness. 


good quality of cloth. A jacquard machine 
will be required to weave it. The crosses in- 
dicate white threads and the remainder 



















colored threads. The particulars are 110 
threads per inch, 2/40s mercerized warp; 64 
picks 2/40s mercerized for the filling. In 
dark colors this style is in many cases re- 
placing silk cloths. 

Fig. 13 is a new style of stripe selling well 
The particulars are 32 dents per 
inch, 32s, 2/40s mercerized, and 22s for 
warp, 64 picks of 32s for the filling. Marks 
denote white threads; solid squares, color. 


at present. 


Warping Pattern, ig. 13: 
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10 threads, white, 32s---.---- 
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seseeeeeee==§ dents ENGLISH NOTES. 
sky blue, mercerized=2/40s | 

& white==328 ...-eeeeeee wees (By Our Special Correspondent.) 

3 = blue, mercerized=2/40s ; =3 dents Lively interest is taken in the exchange 
white,= 32s ie : he } 

sky bhue, mercetineduns/gcs | of telegrams between C. W. Macara, the 
white=328.-+.ss.eeeeeeeee = 5dents Arkwright Club and the American Cotton 
white=22s =12 dents Manufacturers’ Association and in news that 


52 threads a curtailment of hours has been agreed upon 


The drafting is on 8 harness and the dobby in America. Suggestions that Lancashire 
plan is shown at Fig. 14. Thecolors of mer- and the Continent are deceiving America 
cerized to be used are gold, primrose, light have been hitherto ignored. Any doubt as 


pink, light green, heliotrope and sky blue. to the reality of the English curtailment may 
Colors may be substituted for white where be allayed by reference to trade union 
the 22s yarn is used in the warp. books. If the members are working why do 
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the union treasurers pay them out-of-work 
allowances and how comes it that the smaller 
unions are having to arrange guarantees to 
avoid the sale of securities? The Board of 
Trade (Government department) in its last, 
or October, report, writes on the authority 
of its correspendents who are largely union 
officials ‘“‘that organized short time to the 
extent of 15 1/2 hours weekly was worked 
in mills spinning American cotton during 
August and September, 1909.” The move- 
ment continues until December 6 at least and 
those who live in the cotton towns and sup- 
ply cotton operatives with goods are beyond 
all possibility of doubting the reality of the 
curtailment. And short working is not a 
virtue or a sacrifice to employers, on the 
other hand it is a necessity from which there 
is no escape. 


* * * 


The present plight of the cotton market 
has brought the British Cotton Growing As- 
sociation into new prominence. The crop 
from the field under its care is computed to 
be, this season, 33,000 bales, which amount 
is not very useful in this emergency. Sub- 
scriptions of $65,000 of new capital have 
been offered conditionally upon Lancashire’s 
taking up at least $750,000 of shares, but the 
affair hangs fire. Probably there will be a 
more vigorous agitation. 

As a remedy for shortage the “Daily 
News” proposes a system of agricultural 
banks in the South and calls on the Interna- 
tional Federation of Spinners to find funds 
for these. The argument is that the cotton 
belt is two-thirds waste because the planter 
is in the hands of ginnery and compress men, 
who charge 100 per cent. for loans of money 
and pay for cotton in groceries supplied at 
extortionate prices. Of the $250,000,000 ex- 
cess price of cotton the “News” contends 
“cultivators will get hardly a shilling.” But 
our leading spinners have seen the South 
and realize the difficulties of its situation. 
These banks which exist in many parts of 
Europe, in Japan and even in India finance 
the cultivator on easy terms and procure 
him the encouragement of good prices. 
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Hitherto the organized short time move- 
ment in Lancashire has been confined to 
spinners. Weavers have had looms at rest 
for want of work to a greater or less extent, 
but they have not collectively curtailed pro- 
duction and of course spinners have not 
wished that they should. It is to the interest 
of spinners to effect a clearance of stock 
yarns. Owners of 36,000 looms in the Nel- 
son district, chiefly in the satine trade, are 
indisposed to play the spinners’ game and no 
doubt between dear cotton and the demands 
of merchants they have been somewhat se- 
verely crushed. They have formed a ring 
and have made a levy of 25 cents a loom for 
one month. The money is to compensate 
those who refuse unremunerative contracts 
and will be disbursed to these members at 
the rate of 25 cents per loom per week. Un- 
til further notice the whole membership will 


only run machines in daylight hours and for 
five days a week. 


In operatives’ circles a pathetic belief is 
reposed in the power of the law to restrict 
the building of unwelcome cotton mills. 
They want to prevent the birth of all but 
sound propositions and hope to attain that 
end by making it obligatory on promoters 
to find a definite proportion of cash. The 
old maxim about driving a. coach and four 
through any law that Parliament can pass is 
forgotten. Forgotten also is the cunning of 
promoters and the far-reaching effects of a 
restriction which must apply to other than 
cotton mills. The present plight of the trade 
is a perfect deterrent, but when affairs are 
good, investors trustful, and machinists, 
builders, architects and all concerned are 
ready to take large payments in paper, more 
mills must always be a possible contingency. 


* * * 


Bad trade leaves few marks upon the 
thread trust, which has lately placed orders 
for six million pounds of Egyptian yarn in 
Lancashire. The year’s dividend is a record 
(35 per cent.), but the profits ($14,500,000) 
are not. The net profits were $15,250,000 
two years ago and ten years ago they were 
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a mere $8,500,000. Averaging the results of 
the last five years’ working it is seen that 
J. & P. Coats, Ltd., have made $14,000,000 
a year and have distributed 28 per cent. per 
annum. They are now building a mill in 
Japan additional to those in Brazil, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Scotland and elsewhere. 


* * * 


The British Census of Production is not 
quite the all-embracing affair that its name 
might seem to imply, but it has points of in- 
ternational interest. Thus, the census shows 
that in the United Kingdom during 1907 
there were produced 7,029,622,000 yards of 
cotton cloth, valued at $409,270,000. Cus- 
toms returns show that in the same year 89 
per cent. of this yardage was exported. In- 
formation is not so definite as to yarn, but 
details supplied suggest that about 1,826,- 
000,000 pounds was the output of cotton 
singles. The average turn off is put at 
29 1/2 lbs. per mule spindle and 60 1/2 lbs. 
per ring spindle per annum. The cotton in- 
dustry engages 560,478 wage earners and 
12,391 salaried persons; the latter class in- 
cludes all clerks, travelers, salesmen and 
buyers in the sole employment of each firm 
and the staff of managers. In the cotton 
factories the net output is reckoned to be 
$410 per person; the “net output” excludes 
the value of materials. 


* * * 


Woolen and worsted factories employed in 
1907, 247,920 wage-earners and 9,097 sal- 
aried persons; the net output per person was 
valued at $380. The only satisfactorily com- 
plete figures of production are those which 
relate to cloth and so far as is known $201,- 
250,000 worth was woven. The analysis of 
descriptions may be useful to those who take 
interest in the state of the carded woolen 
industry of America and from this it appears 
that the British out-turn of woolens is 172,- 
516,000 yards as against 54,503,000 yards of 
worsteds. The latter figure excludes wor- 
sted stuff, dress goods and linings; the 
former includes carded woolen dress goods, 
costumes, skirtings, etc. This table supplies 
further details and shows the relation of ex- 
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port to production in all the chief classes of 
goods: 





Export 
Quantity & of 
Yards Value Quantity 
Woolen tissues, broad 137,188,000 $73,520,000 50.4 
” Narrow 35,328,000 8,560,000 44. 

Worsted Coatings and 

Trouserings, broad. 47,267,000 41,650,000 44.4 
Worsted Coatings and 

lrouserings, narrow 7,236,000 3,615,000 27.6 
W orsted Stuffs, Dress- 
goods, Linings, Last- 

INGS, CCC. scree cece 126,410,000 32,670,000 60.1 
Damask, Tapestry, 

Furniture Stuffs... 2,608,000 1,235,000 6.3 
Wool and Mohair 

I Bier essian ocaiieg. ss 3,077,000 1,650,000 8.7 

Flannels and Delaines 47,380,000 8,730,000 18.3 

Carpets »o.ccrccccece 26,159,000 16,685,000 36.1 
Rugs other than 

Traveling ....-.e0- 3,235,000 — 

Pairs 

eee ee ee 3,07 1,000 7,240,000 25.8 

SHAWISs  ciccvcccses 1,290,000 1,135,000 — 
Coverlets, Traveling 

Rugs or Wrappers 828,000 1,180,000 — 


Certain curiosities emerge from a close 
examination of the official figures. Thus it 
is found that the average export price of 
broad woolens is 14 cents a yard higher than 
the production price; in broad worsteds and 
carpets the prices are equal; the worsted 
stuffs exported are on the whole 1 1/2 cents 
«a yard below the average of production; ex- 
port blankets are lower than home-trade 
blankets by 15 cents a pair. One sees at 
once what small trades nowadays are those 
in shawls, plushes and upholsterers’ worsted 
goods. The census returns do not ade- 
quately cover the yarn business; they point, 
however, to a production of 188,769,000 
pounds of worsted tops, 31,589,000 of noils, 
33,988,000 of waste and 137,056,000 of 
shoddy and mungo. The statistics are the 
first ever gathered to show what English 
textile production is. 


¥ * * 


Those who have been accustomed to look 
on Bradford as a fairly prosperous center of 
industry may learn with surprise that its 
trade is “a tragedy from beginning to end.” 
So says Mr. Clough of Keighley from a pro- 
tectionist platform and he quotes a saying in 
support. The saying is that of every ten 
concerns that begin business one makes a 
success, three manage to live and six fail. 
The calculation presumably includes wool 
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dealers and cloth merchants along with in- 
dustrial firms. Their downfall, like that of 
various spinners and manufacturers, comes 
not uncommonly of leaning too heavily on 
the bank. Justice would not be done were 
it not said that some of the failures on a 
second attempt turn out shining successes. 
Some successes are big, e. g., Lister’s, Hill’s, 
Holden’s, Willey’s, Mitchell’s, Priestley’s, 
Foster’s, etc., and there have undoubtedly 
been large-sized failures. 


7 * * 


Tailors making young men’s clothes have 
taken kindly to the fancy worsted overcoat 
linings that a Bradford firm is making. A 
set of patterns sent herewith illustrates the 
class of stuff. The filling is black luster 
worsted. The weave is in twill, both broad 
and fine and the colorings lie in the cotton 
warp. The color effects on the back are in 
some cases startling, but with only a polka 
stitch or a pepper and salt dot of warp on 
the surface and the bright colors showing 
only faintly through the filling, the effect is 
neat rather than gaudy. Larger effects are 
produced by varying the twill and spacing 
out the white or color stripes. The Bradford 
price of the quality sent is 36 cents per yard 
in 54-inch cloth. [The samples can be seen 
at our Boston office. | 


A British workman injured in the course 


of his employment is, with certain excep-' 


tions, entitled to compensation during dis- 
ablement at the rate of half-wages. Depend- 
ents on persons killed at work may recover 
three years’ wages or a sum not exceeding 
$1,500. Official figures are available to show 
what this compensation has recently been 
costing in practice. In the cotton industry 
the annual payment represents 36 cents per 
head of all operatives and 18 cents in the 
woolen, worsted and shoddy business. Com- 
pare this with the $1.50 in the metal mining 
founding and galvanizing industry and the 
$2.88 in the engine and shipbuilding line. 
This is what the compensation costs in rela- 
tion to wages paid: Per $100 of wages the 
charge is 16 1/2 cents in the cotton trade, 
10 1/2 cents in the woolen trade and 10 1/2 


cents also in other textile industries, linen, 
silk, jute, etc. It will be understood that 
there are averages for the entire industries 
named and that higher or lower costs may 
obtain in any particular mill. 


* * o 


A Bradford lecturer in repudiating the 
idea that there ever were times when all tex- 
tile manufacturers were honest and made 
only honest cloth, quoted an official report 
of the Elizabethan age. ‘“Flocks, chalk and 
other false ointments” were used in those 
days. Also there were cloths which did “not 
hold their contents being wet.” The illus- 
tration emphasized a contention that is worth 
thinking over, that there never was a time 
when wearers were served so well by the 
manufacturer as at present. Never were 
wearers so effectively catered for, so little 
liable to be overcharged, so well protected 
against bad materials and work; or when an 
unusual requirement could be met with so 
little difficulty. Mr. Newboult admitted that 
there are robbers in the tailoring trade and 
confessed that the chemical weighting of 
worsteds and the selling of unshrunk cloth 
is in the best sense uneconomical. The 
detriment done to the wearer is not com- 
pensated for by the benefit accruing to any- 
body else. 
entetenncmnmnpsinnasatifinitmanpenbiigiagitii 


A KINK IN CARBONIZING. 


It will show how economy is consulted in 
the Yorkshire handling of rags if a leaf from 
the book of a Leeds firm is quoted. These 
dealers had an unlimited demand at one time 
for carbonized waste of a maroon or brown 
color. They asked a dyer how they could 
carbonize and dye brown in one operation? 
He brought them some Azo-Carmine, which 
was dissolved in the acid for carbonizing. 
The latter was strong enough to discharge 
some of the original color and after the 
oven-drying and the subsequent willeying 
the mixed rags came out all wool and all 
brown of substantially the very shade 
wanted. The item is given as an encourage- 
ment to experiment and to ingenuity. 
Regent. 
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COST OF SCHIFFLI EMBROIDERY. 


BY GAUL. 


Like all industries the manufacture of 
embroidery necessitates a knowledge of the 
exact cost of production of the products 
made for sale. While estimating the cost is 
a simple operation in a small establishment, 
it becomes singularly complicated in a large 
plant. If the estimate is too high the em- 
broidery is made unsalable by reason of 
competition. On the other hand, if the price 
is estimated too low the manufacturer fails 
to obtain the profit he has a right to expect, 
and very often suffers a loss. As a result no 
operation is more important than estimating 
the cost of the goods, especially in an indus- 
try where fashion plays so large a part as is 
the case with embroidery. The Schiffli or 
Swiss machine, invented by Francais Heil- 
mann, is employed in the manufacture of 
imitation lace. These goods, called 
“Chimique” or “Dentelle de Saxe,” are pro- 
duced by embroidering cotton on a wool 
fabric and then destroying the wool by a 
chemical process. The manufacture con- 
sists of two divisions. 1, embroidering; 2, 
the chemical process. The operation of esti- 
mating the cost of the goods can be divided 
into three parts: i. The price of the ma- 
terial. 2. Cost of the design. 3. Expenses. 
Each one of these divisions consists of sev- 
eral items: 

COST OF THE MATERIAL, 


Under this head we have: 

(a) The price of the ground stuff. The 
wool cloth is purchased by the yard and it is 
easy to determine the cost for any pattern, 
The calculated cost should be increased 2 or 
3 per cent. to cover storage and waste. 

(b) Cost of the cotton. The spool of varn 
should be weighed before commencing work 
and then weighed again when the design has 
heen finished, the difference in the two 
weights is the quantity of yarn required for 
one design. This weight represents the 
work of the needle and it is easy to calculate 
irom it the cost per pound. The same cost 
is assumed for work done by a shuttle. <Al- 
though the shuttle consumes less yarn a 


COST OF SCHIFFLI EMBROIDERY 
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finer count is used and the first cost is higher. 
The exact cost, however, can be determined 
by weighing before the design is begun and 
after it is finished, increasing the cost 3 per 
cent. 

COST OF THE DESIGN. 


The design is frequently purchased from a 
designer who makes a specialty of that busi- 
ness. As the price is very variable it is a 
good plan to calculate all of it in the cost of 
the first productions, in order to cover that 
expense. 

EXPENSES. 


Under this head we have: 

(a) Interest and depreciation. The inter- 
est on the capital is calculated at 5 per cent. 
Wear and tear, 5 per cent. Renewals, 5 per 
cent. Depreciation of buildings, 3 per cent. 

(b) Manufacturing expenses. Under this 
head come fire and accident insurance, cost 
of management, labor, designers, samples, 
iuel, oil, lighting, repairs, postage, telegraph, 
telephone, traveling expenses, office -ex- 
penses, needles, shuttles, interest and dis- 
count. 

(c) Fixed labor charges. Firemen, electri- 
cians, oilets, mechanics, overseers, etc. The 
cost of these various items, a, b and ¢c, is cal- 
culated for one year, a period long enough 
to give a good average and to include the 
ordinary stoppages of a mill. The total of 
a, b and c being divided by the number of 
machines in the plant gives the cost per ma- 
chine for one year. From this it is easy to 
calculate the cost of the machine per day or 
per hour. If these costs are not determined 
the manufacturer is walking in the dark. 

HAND WORK ON EMBROIDERIES. 

The embroiderers are paid either by the 
day or by the thousand points. The last 
named method is the one most in use. In 
France the price list for embroidering is 40 
centimes (8 cts.) per 1,000 points at Caudry, 
and 30 centimes (6 cts.) per one thousand 
points at Bohain. It is very difficult to de- 
termine €ven approximately the number of 
points in a design. There is no rule on the 
subject; each worker possesses his or her 
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peculiar degree of skill and consequently 
covers a different number of points. Ordi- 
narily the designer estimates roughly the 
number of points in the design and the 
manufacturer or his manager makes a liberal 
allowance for this figure. As a result the 
basis for paying wages is far from being 
exact. To avoid this difficulty a number of 
manufacturers have used counting machines 
attached to the shaft of the embroidery ma- 
chine, such as are frequently used on curtain 
machines. In this way the number of points 
is registered automatically and accurately. 
Even here the worker has the advantage be- 
cause she can repeat the lines in the pattern 
and thus increase both her wages and the 
amount of yarn consumed. Sometimes the 
number of points is determined by having an 
overseer or a reliable worker embroider one 
pattern, counting the points with an auto- 
matic counter. This number is adopted as a 
basis for paying the workers on this design. 
The cost of embroidering depends not only 
upon the material used but also upon the 
time required for mounting the pattern and 
executing it on the fabric. 

In embroidering by machine much de- 
pends upon the operative. The machine 
itself is but a tool. The quantity and quality 
of the work depend in a large measure on 
the skill of the operator. Recently an auto- 
matic attachment for operating the panto- 
graph of the Schiffll machine has been 
brought out. It is operated by a simple jac- 
quard motion which can be easily applied to 
existing machines. It runs very rapidly and 
regularly. 

comapneneiniseelmaemniatinns 
THE FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYS- 
TEMS OF WORSTED SPINNING. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

In your October article on “The French 
and Bradford Systems of Worsted Spinning” 
I notice an error in the calculation. You 
state the weight of the sliver from double 
spindle gill is 245 drams. The next opera- 
tion is a 4-spindle drawing box with 5 ends 
at the back and a draft of 7 1/2, giving a 
161 drams sliver. I calculate this as follows: 
5 X 245 (drams) + 7% (draft) = 163 drams. 

I make this correction knowing it would 
effect the weight of the slivers to follow. 

Chelmsford. 


CARDED WOOLEN GOODS. 


A few months ago a great outcry was 
1aised about the number of “derelict” woolen 
mills in the South of Scotland, and the then 
somewhat depressed state of the industry 
was loudly proclaimed to be the direct result 
of free trade. Those who so assiduously 
endeavored to make political capital out of 
the temporary depression may be interested 
to learn that the South of Scotland tweed 
trade is now in the midst of a boom. At all 
the seven centers of the trade the principal 
mills are working overtime, and some manu- 
facturers are so well supplied with orders 
that they have been compelled to sublet a 
portion to such of their brother manufactur- 
ers as can take them. 

Preparations are being made for restart- 
ing mills which have been idle for some time, 
and during the last month or two manufac- 
turers have greatly improved and extended 
their equipment. It has long been recog- 
nized by competent authorities that the Scot- 
tish tweed manufacturers would find their 
best customers in the home trade. It is not 
denied that the Dingley tariff dealt the in- 
dustry a severe blow by excluding its manu- 
factures from the United States, but it is 
now admitted that a mistake was made when 
Scottish woolen manufacturers endeavored 
to find compensation for their lost markets 
abroad by. cultivating a branch of trade in 
which they had little chance of competing 
successfully with Yorkshire manufacturers. 

Their sole hope of continued prosperity 
lay in the development of the demand for 
cloths of pronounced Scottish characteristics, 
made of pure wool, and consequently ap- 
pealing to the better class of consumers. 
This is the policy whith they are now pur- 
suing with success. Spinners also are now 
fully employed, the demand for goods of 
Scottish design and character having ren- 
dered the use of German yarns to a large 
extent impossible. The prices of Scottish 
woolen cloths for next winter are being ad- 
vanced by from 4d. to 6d. per vard, owing to 
the increase in the cost of wool.—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


Se ener 

The cultivating of cotton was introduced 
into Sicily by the Saracens in the ninth cen- 
tury. 
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A VELVET VETERAN. 


The subject of this sketch, Adiodat 
Lefevre, is the dean of the managers of the 
Bank of France and of the members of the 
Chambers of Commerce. He was born at 
Amiens, Aug. 8, 1812. He engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton velvets, organizing 
his firm on Sept. 15, 1834, and has been ac- 
tively engaged in the business ever since. In 
1836, when weaving was still done by hand, 
he manufactured goods from 16 to 29 inches 





ADIODAT LEFEVRE, 


wide, widths that were well suited to the re- 
quirements of the trade then and at the pres- 
ent time. In 1844, the English manufactur- 
ers, desiring to compete on more favorable 
terms with the velvet makers of Amiens, 
asked for a lowering of the French duties on 
their goods. Recognizing the danger M. 
Lefevre asked for and obtained an audience 
with King Louis Philippe. He showed the 
king that 25,000 French work people would 
be thrown out of employment if the English 
demands were acceded to. His warning was 
heeded and the French industry was saved. 
In 1892 the French treaties of commerce 
with various countries were revised and M. 
Lefevre, being a strong advocate of protec- 
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—— 
tion, obtained a classification of cotton vel- 
vets by which the tariff on those fabrics hav- 
ing more than 66 threads per inch was fixed 
at 33 1/2 cents per pound. The rate on vel- 
vet fabrics having less than 66 threads was 
fixed at 15 cents. 

In 1870 during the German occupation, he 
was assistant to the Mayor of Amiens and 
rendered valuable services to his country- 
men. M. Lefevre is the dean of French 
manufacturers and is probably the oldest 
manufacturer living today. Notwithstanding 
his advanced age he loses no time from his 
business and enjoys the esteem of all who 
know him. 


ee 


CARD GRINDING. 


From the Grinding and Mounting of Card Clothing 
recently published by Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., 
Oldham, England ) 

Continued from November.) 

After “side” grinding, the card wires are 
well burnished to remove the “burr,” or, as 
the card maker terms it, the “arage;” this 
burnishing is essential, as, should the sides 
of the wire be left rough, trouble will follow 
in the shape of felting and the retention of 
seed and leaf in the carding machine. 

“Plough” ground card filleting is now in 
great favor with cotton spinners, and there 
is certainly much to be said for its claims 
over the ordinary “side” ground filleting. 
As previously stated, the same result is 
aimed at in each operation, but, as will be 
seen from the following description of 
“plough” grinding, the latter is a surer and 
a more practical way of attaining the desired 
result, viz—the grinding of the sides of the 
wires with the certainty of equal abrasion of 
the emery-wheels upon each and every 
tooth, and consequent uniformity of shape. 

Fig. 5 shows the patent “plough” grinding 
machine. The filleting, in roll form, is 
mounted on one of the windlasses, G, passes 
turough the guiders actuated by the ratchet, 
wv, along the bed under the grinding heads. 
B, and is then drawn off by the pull-off mo- 
tion, E; the other windlass takes the fillet 
from the latter and rolls it preparatory to 
succeeding passages through the machine. 

The grinding heads, of which there are 
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one, two or three, as occasion demands, 
consist of bosses, upon which are mounted 
thin, bevel-edged emery rings, usually four 
on each boss, of the type illustrated in Fig. 
2, but somewhat thicker. These rings are 
held apart at the necessary distance from 
each other by packings; this distance be- 
tween the rings is so arranged, and the pack- 


ings correspondingly made, as to agree with 
the “pitch of the card clothing, in order to 
cause the beveled edges of the emery rings 
to enter into the “furrows” or spaces be- 
tween the card teeth without over-riding the 
latter. 

The setting of the emery rings is mathe- 
matically accurate in this respect. The bosses 
carrying the rings do not traverse, as in the 
case of “side” grinding already described. 

Now feature of the machine 
irom which this type of grinding derives its 


comes the 


FIG. 7. 


name, viz—the “ploughs.” In close prom- 
imity to the rings are fitted four brackets, or 
fingers, termed “ploughs,” held apart by 
packings in the same manner as, and so as 
to agree with, the emery 


rings. These 
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ploughs are so shaped and set that, in the 
passage of the filleting and before the same 
arrives at the point of grinding contact, they 


Fic. 6. 


“plough” up four burrows of card teeth, ex- 
panding the teeth until the latter eventually 


fall on to the emery-wheel edges and receive 
the necessary abrasion. The ploughs and 
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manner of teeth expansion are illustrated in 
Figs. 6 and 7. 


The emery rings vary in coarseness of 


grain, the set in the first “head” being the 
coarser, and the second of finer grain, in 
order to leave the wire smooth. 

As will have been gathered from the fore- 
going, each operation deals with the grind- 
ing of four furrows or eight sides of the lines 
of teeth, so that it is necessary to repeat the 
process such a number of times as will ac- 
count for each and every line being com- 
pletely ground. Thus, in operating upon a 
ecard fillet containing, say, 48 lines of teeth, 
it would require 13 passages in order to 
































[t will thus be 
seen that “plough” grinding is a much 
longer and a more thorough method than 
ordinary “side” grinding, but the result is 
undoubtedly an improvement upon the lat- 
ter, inasmuch as it is a certain means of ac- 
quiring uniformity of abrasion. 

It will now be necessary to “surface” 
grind and burnish the filleting so as 
to produce a true surface of points, and 
at the same time eradicate any “burr” or 
roughness. Fig. 8 illustrates the Dronsfield 
patent automatic “surface” grinding ma- 
chine, upon which fillets may be ground in 
continuous lengths. The machine is fitted 
with automatic feed motion, and take-off 
motion, and automatic stop motion; the 
latter is applied so as to arrest the motion 
of the machine should any obstruction oc- 
cur which would otherwise cause a breakage 
of fillet. 

The grinding is accomplished by the aid 
of three long grinding rollers. The fillet is 


grind both side of every line. 
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ied through the card-trough, B, and here re- 
ceives the desired tension through the pres- 
sure of the weight-plate under which it 
passes on its way to the carrier cylinder. 
The filleting performs 12 laps round this cyl- 
inder. These laps are not spiral, but ver- 
tical, the twist being taken out by coned 
guiders under the cylinder; by this arrange- 
ment the natural disposition of the filleting 
to “shunt” in its passage is obviated. The 
pull-off motion, C, takes the finished fillet 
from the cylinder and passes it to the basket 
or windlass as desired. The traverse of the 
grinding rollers is so arranged as to cover 
the exact distance from one ring to another, 
thus bringing into service the full body of 
emery on the roller surfaces, and avoiding 
the possibility of “ridging’’ the surface of 
card teeth. 


THE GRINDING OF CARD FLATS. 


Card flats are set in sheets, usually three 
flats in one sheet, and these, in addition to 
or windless as desired. The traverse of the 
the card sheets proper, are ground in various 
ways. The machine illustrated in Fig. 1 is 
that most generally in use for both “side” 
and “surface” grinding. When grinding 
card-sheets on this machine, it is necesary to 
stitch them side by side into an endless band, 
which is passed around the carrier cylinder, 





and over the roller which forms part of the 
sheet-stretching apparatus; the band of card 
sheets is then drawn taut by means of the 
arm-wheel, thus enabling it to be carried 
round by the cylinder during the grinding 
process. 
(To be continued.) 
ee 

The United States imports, in cotton 
manufactures, more than twice as much as 
it exports. In 1870, the imports amounted 
to $20,971,950; in 1905, $42,942,566, and in 
1907, $78,894,484. 






Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain. 


ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 
evidence of good faith. 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Number of Cotton Spindles in the World. 


Editor. Textile World Record: 
How many cotton spindles are there in the 

world and how many in the United States? 

Duplex (1126). 

The cotton census issued by the Interna- 

tional Federation of Cotton Spinners’ and 

Manufacturers’ Associations on Aug. 31, 

1909, gave the following statement of the 

cotton spindles in each country: 

Great Britain 

Germany 

France 


53,311,630 
10,162,908 
7,000,000 
7,800,000 
4,351,910 
Italy 4,000,000 
Spain I ,Q00,000 
1,731,587 
1,496,698 
1,231,165 
450,696 
424,773 
450,000 


Russia 
Austria 


Japan 
Switzerland 
Belgium 
Portugal 
Holland 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
United States 
India 
Canada 


Mexico, Brazil 


131,503,062 

The figures for the United States were 
supplied to, the Federation by the U. S. 
Census Bureau. This bureau sends us its 
statement of spindles in the United States 
for a series of years. The report for 1909 is 
based on the preliminary figures, while the 
figures for the preceding years are the final 
tabulations. The Director writes us that the 
final tabulations for 1909 will show a still 


larger number of spindles than appears in 
the table: 


Year. United States. 


Spindles. 
27,783,491 


26,375,191 


Conditioning Cotton Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please advise us the best way to make a good 
conditioning room in which to condition 1/24s 
hosiery yarn for knitting purposes. State best 
shape for room and manner in which steam or 
hot water, or whatever is necessary, should be in- 
troduced. Heavy Weight (1129). 

The yarn being for knitting and pre- 
sumably on tubes the question of the kind 
of room is subordinate to that of the kind of 
apparatus. Spinners do not’ usually show 
customers the means they adopt to add 
weight and are not ordinarily willing to dis- 
cuss the subject freely. But where cop yarn 
is concerned the ordinary English method is 
to interlay the yarn between folds of wet 
canvas. The work is done in a large trough, 
three feet or so deep, and the canvas is 
drawn from a roll at one end. In entering 
the trough the cloth is passed through 
water and is laid by hand smoothly on the 
floor of the apparatus. The cops are dis- 
tributed evenly in a single layer, the canvas 
is drawn over them and another layer is laid 
down and so on until the trough is full. It 
will be easy for “Heavy Weight” to calcu- 
late the size of trough he would require or 
to find out by experiment on a small scale 
whether this method suits his requirements. 

A different method that is coming into use 
involves dipping the cops or bobbins into 
water and leaving them in an airy room to 


lose their surplus water and to become 
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equally moist throughout. Briggs & Hap- filled, a turn or two of the wheel lowers the 
wood, Blackburn, Eng., make a very simple whole into the tank where the material is 
apparatus for the purpose. The features of allowed to rest for a length of time gov- 


IMMERSION OF THE COPS, 


the machine are a tank to hold the water, erned by the thickness and density of the 
a set of wire cages to contain the yarn and wrapping. The accompanying views make 


a rope and pulley arrangement in connec- the general operation plain. It may be 


; seeae cehasE aa libe 
Re rs 
t ae 


PEST ih be a 


CHARGING WITH COPS. 


tion with a hand-wheel. For the purpose of added that one has seen spun-silk cops con- 
loading, each cage slides outward upon ditioned by quite another means. The spin- 
bracket runners. The compartments being ner was as expert as a Chinese laundryman 
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lu squirting water from his mouth in the 
shape of a fine spray and was much admired 
for his cleverness. 

Where hank yarn is concerned, the almost 
invariable practice is to use a wet floor. A 
time honored plan is first to wet a brick or 
stone floor with the watering-can (“degging- 
“lecking-can” in York- 
shire), to lay the bunches on the moistened 


can” in Lancashire, 
patch, sprinkle them generously, cover the 
heap with boards and to take the hanks up 
another lot down 24 hours later. 
Perhaps more usually a mill-cellar is used. 
The floor is laid with bricks set edgeways 
and apart from each other. 
Water fills the interstices and the steady 
evaporation and condensation provides an 


and lay 


or endways 


atmosphere that assists the wet bricks in 
adding weight to the yarn. In one known 
instance the mill yard is honeycombed with 
cellars through which flow an underground 
stream. The water is diverted into rounded 
hannels and the bunches are laid as it were 
It is profitable to re- 
member that any excess upon the allowable 


c 
1 
I 


vetween two streams. 


8 1/2 per cent. of moisture in cotton yarn or 
cloth greatly increases the risk of mildew. 
Romulus. 
EO 


Prices Paid for Winding Yarn. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the price per hundred pounds that is 
paid for winding cotton yarn from cones on to 
bobbins, also price per hundred usually paid for 
winding worsted yarns from cops to bobbins? 

Adams (1113). 

The following are the prices on piece work 
paid in Canada and New York State for 
winding from cops or cones to bobbins, per 
100 pounds. 

These prices are based on an operator 
who is able to keep running a 20 or 24 end 
winder. Where the number of ends or bob- 
bins is less than this, operators in order to 
make a fair wage would have to be paid 
higher prices. 

It may be thought that the prices for 
winding from cones to bobbins should be 
less than from cops to bobbins, owing to the 
fact the quantity of yarn on a cone is greater 
than on a cop, but in winding where the 
scrapers or bunch catchers are set so as to 
take out all imperfections in the yarn when 
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winding, these will cause the yarn from 
cones to break at every knot that was tied 
when the yarn was wound on to the cones, 
thus making the winding from cones more 
troublesome than from cops. 


CANADA. 


Cotton per 100 lbs. 
to 1/9 
to 1/17 
1/17 to 1/22 
1/23 to 1/ 


1/29 to 
1/35 to 


1/6 
1/10 


NEW YORK STATE. 


Cotton per 100 lbs. 


1/32 
1/34 
Taking the above as a basis, the prices for 
the numbers as given in your inquiry would 
be about as follows: 


Cotton per 100 lbs. 


Se 
wn bw mw Bs 
00 OO @ wn 


NS 
F 8 


to 











EME. Ste garda awn ebm) ante is .70 
Rae! GEC EN SN co eminence 85 
1/50 Seles aos mw ocecaanees 1.15 
T/§2 sn we ccc ecev ser eeescce 20 


F. W. Herington. 
cavedanicaiiniclpmifpaniiocmasiaiiinae 
Cost of Schiffli Embroidery. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Being in the embroidery business, we would 
thank you to give us information of the method o! 
figuring the cost of manufacturing on Schiffli ma- 
chines. Our manager has a method of figuring 
cost by stitches, but we think it is defective. It 
seems impossible for us to get a correct under- 
standing of his method. If you have no informa- 
tion on this subject we would thank you to advise 
us where we could obtain it. 

Canvasback (1132). 

We referred this question to our French 
correspondent who sends us in reply an 
article that appears in this issue. He also 
writes us as follows: I trust that the en- 
closed article will give your correspondent 
the information he desires. li there is any- 
thing more he wants to know about the sub- 
ject please advise me. Your correspondent, 
like all manufacturers of embroidery, is ab- 
solutely at the mercy of his work people who 
operate the Schiffli machines. The number 
of points varies widely with the skill of the 
operative and as a result the cost of manu- 
facturing also varies greatly. Gaul. 

Qe 
Sal Ammoniac in Dyeing. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

On page 60 in “Kinks for Knitters” you give 
a formula for dyeing which is the same as we 
have been using for a considerable time excepting 
that we use no verdigris or sal ammoniac. Will 
you kindly advise us why the sal ammoniac is 
used? Adamson (1II5). 


The formula given is as follows: 
40 lbs. bluestone 
30 lbs. chlorate of potash 
12 lbs. sal ammoniac 
6 lbs. verdigris 
130 lbs. aniline salt 
Water to make the whole 14° Tw. 
Sal ammoniac or ammonium chloride is 
used in aniline black dyeing and printing be- 
cause of the readiness with which it attracts 
moisture during the aging and oxidation of 
the color. Its hygroscopic properties and 
the ease with which it breaks up at a high 
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temperature facilitates the reaction on the 
fiber during steaming. By attracting mois- 
ture readily it prevents tendering to a great 
degree. It is used in many formulas for 
both dyeing and printing of aniline black. 
Many of the standard works on dyeing of 
oxidized colors give several recipes which 
include sal ammoniac; one a sulphide of cop- 
per black aiter Lauth’s method, which is as 
follows: 


1 gal. water 
1 lb. starch 
4 |b. dextrine. 
Boil and while still hot add 
2 lbs. aniline salt 
2 ozs. aniline oil. 
Stir until cold. 
In another vessel boil 
1 gal. chlorate of soda solution 12° T. 
1 lb. starch 
14 lb. dextrine 
YZ lb. sal ammoniac. 
Mix formulas one and two and before printing 
add 1 1/2 lbs. sulphide of copper paste. Print, 
dry, age and leave in a bundle over night. 


Sansone also gives another method: 
2 lbs. aniline salt 
2 lbs. sal ammonhiac 
Y |b. chlorate soda 
2 lbs. chlorate of lead. 
Beech in his book, “The Dyeing of Cotton 
Fabrics,” gives a recipe as follows: 
10 lbs. chlorate 
10 lbs. sal ammoniac 
10 Ibs. bluestone 
35 Ibs. aniline salt 
101 Ibs. aniline oil. 


Dilute the whole to 14° T. Dye, steam and then 
fun through a bath containing 10 lbs. bichromate 
of potash and 5 lbs. of soda. 


Another formula which includes sal am- 
moniac is used by a Philadelphia hosiery 
dyeing concern: 

6 ibs. chlorate of potash 
6 lbs. sal ammoniac 

5Y4 lbs. bluestone 
3 lbs. verdigris. 

Dissolve in as little water as possible and 
add 12 lbs. aniline salt. Make up to 12° Tw. 
Enter the stockings and pound for one hour 
in tom-tom. Oxidize three hours.at 100° F. 
Age over night and chrome as usual. If the 
shade comes too red add a little sulphuric 
acid to the chroming bath. I quote these 
recipes from standard works to show the 
general use of sal ammoniac in aniline black 
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dyeing to prevent tendering and also as an 
assistant in the formation of the color on the 
fiber during oxidation. Baumwolle. 


Weighting Bed Spreads. 
Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 25, 1909. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The bed spreads can be weighted in the 
starch mangles and drying cans shown in 
“Crawiord’s” diagram, but if he tries to fill 
the bed spreads with starch and clay the 
finish will be too harsh to the touch. I 
would recommend the use of sizol gum for 
finishing which used alone or, if 
found too soft, in connection with potato 
fiour or corn starch. In_ this 


“Crawford” will be 


can be 


manner 


able to weight the 


spreads from 5 to 10 per cent., which should 
be sufficient, as much weighting will show 
itself too plainly and would reduce the value 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


of the goods. 


Holes in Hosiery. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

What causes the enclosed sample stocking to 
“pull” full of holes when it comes from the dye 
house? It seems to be all right until it is placed 
on the forming boards, when the leg appears full 
of holes. It is a cheap stocking, 1 1/2 lbs. to the 
dozen, made with a single 16s carded ring spun 
yarn. I am sending a sample in the grey and one 
after dyeing. Is this caused in the dye house or 
is it the light nature of the goods? 

Loch (1137). 

After a careful analysis of the samples 
sent, I believe the fault is in the dyeing. 
Although the goods are of a light texture, 
I can see no reason for their breaking out 
in this way if they are properly handled in 
the dyeing process. There are much lighter 
goods than these manufactured. It will be 
noticed that the goods are very firm before 
dyeing, but the dyed sample is very dead and 
If the goods are tested 
as to strength they will be found to be much 
stronger in the gray than in the black, which 
would indicate that the trouble is in the dve- 
ing. Thesgoods seem to be injured by the 
acid in the dyeing and I would not advise a 
change of process. Lanark. 


can be easily torn. 
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The Trade in Wool and Wool Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I am anxious to get some detailed information 
about the conditions of wool yarns in the United 
States for the years 1907, 1908 and 1909. The in- 
formation wanted is as follows: 

(1) The quantity of raw wool absorbed by the 
spinners of the United States. 

(2) The quantity of yarn imported into, and 
exported from the United States. 
(3) General observations of 

the spinning market. 

(4) Number of spindles in the United States in 
1909, and some indications of the spinning indus- 
try during the last Io years. 

(5) The fluctuations of the yarn market, also 
some idea of the cost of production. 

If possible I would like to get separate details 
for woolen yarn and worsted yarn. The informa- 
tion I am trying to obtain is for yarns exclusive 
of those that are used for carpets. 

Dexter (1122). 


the condition of 


(1) The quantity of raw wool consumed 
by the spinners of the United States can be 
roughly estimated by adding the imports to 
the estimated domestic production, there 
being no exports worth considering. In 
making such an estimate it is customary to 
reckon that one dollar’s worth of imported 
wool goods is equivalent to three pounds of 
grease wool. Statistics relating to the con- 
sumption of grease wool are misleading be- 
cause of the variable quantity of grease and 
dirt carried by the wool, and also because of 
the unreliable character of the statistics of 
the domestic wool clip, which we have as- 
sumed to be 300,000,000 pounds in the 
grease. If it is desired to reduce the figures 
to a scoured basis a shrinkage of 40 per cent, 
for imported wool of classes I and 2, 25 per 
cent. for wool at class 3, and 60 per cent. for 
domestic wool would not be very far out of 
the way. The statistics of imports can be 
obtained from the report of foreign com- 
merce for June, which gives the figures for 
the preceding year. 

This method of estimating the consump- 
tion of wool assumes that the wool is con- 
sumed as fast as it is imported or grown in 
this country. This, of course, is not always 
the case, the consumption being more than 
the supply in some years and less in other 
years. The result of the calculation is, 
therefore, a very rough approximation, but 
it is the best we can give, and if any statis- 
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tician can do better we shall be pleased to 
publish his figures. On the basis outlined 
above the estimate of the consumption of 
wool in the United States for the year end- 
ing June, 1909, is as follows: 


Grease Weight of Wool. 


Imported. Pounds. 
RES cease eGR nae ak ceed eet eee 142,580,993 
OSE ci. cere ah 21,952,259 
Oe  iinascies ie ken ewes x: GiniciS ms uaees Spe c 
In form of goods equivalent 3 lbs. to $1 54,307,380 
Total imports ..............51.§% 320,716,684 
Domestic clip .48.5% 300,000,000 


PORE ari Silky coe bared oss ein ects sia) a ee 
Scoured Weight of Wool. 


Cipsbie 2 S08 S ova ni ok ca o0e0ed der ctess See 


ON, ne ric Oe kee as REL Ee eae aa =r 
Total imports weeeees 63%% 209,526,048 
Domestic clip weee+-30Y%% 120,000,000 


TOUR eo cee cadet cbse iinanccneee  eee 


Carpet wools are included in this estimate 
as it is not known how much of class 3 wool 
is used for other goods. It is not possible 
to give any reliable estimate of the propor- 
tions of wool used by the carded woolen and 
worsted mills. Practically all the wool of 
classes I and 2 imported is used in the man- 
ufacture of worsted. 

(2) There is no yarn of any account 
exported. The imports are very small. The 
imports of wool yarn for the twelve months 
ending June, 1909, amounted to 284,393 
pounds valued at $233,704. 

(3) It does not seem profitable for us to 
make any general observations on the con- 
dition of the wool spinning industry without 
having a definite object for the discussion in 
mind. 

(4) The latest statistics for wool spindles 
in the United States are found in the United 


States Census of Manufactures. for 1905. 
The statistics for this report are as follows: 

Woolen Spindles. Worsted Spindles. Total. 
Bs. wacwens 1,963,207 499,425 2,584,289 
BG oss citcnws 1,963,005 1,191,406 3,301,893 
1905 .. 2,187,559 1,479,871 3,765,751 


These statistics do not include the spindles 
in carpet mills. 

(5) The price fluctuations in the woolen 
and worsted yarn markets are given monthly 
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in our market reports and are shown very 
clearly by charts which are brought up to 
date each month. There are no detailed sta- 
tistics available on the cost of production of 
wool yarn. This cost varies from country 
to country, from mill to mill, and from hour 
to hour in the same mill. Our views on the 
difficulty of determining closely the cost of 
production of textile goods will be found in 
our letter to Major J. M. Carson, Chief of 
the Bureau of Manufactures, dated July 25, 
1908, and published in the March, 1909, issue 
of this magazine. 


ee 


Four-Ply Plain Weave. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to have you give in your question 
and answer department the draft for a 4 ply plain 
weave that can be woven on 8 to 12 harness. 

Weaver (1120) 
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The accompanying illustrations show the 
weave draft and longitudinal section of a 4- 
ply fabric which is stitched by an extra set 
ot warp threads. They are taken from 
Oelsner, Die Deutsche Webschule. 


ee 

The amount of shoddy used in America by 
wool manufacturers in 1905 was 106,584,060 
lbs. Of this amount 70,801,994 Ibs. was 


“made in mills for use therein,” the balance 
bieng purchased. 






KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Jobbers of knit underwear all report hav- 
ing booked a good business on spring lines. 
Manufacturers of light weights are running 
their plants full in an endeavor to get out 
their early shipments on time, and the prin- 
cipal subject of consideration at the present 
time is the for the fall of 
[here are at present quite a number of large 


business IgIO. 
buyers in the market and many lines have 
been opened for business. On some of 
them, very liberal orders have been placed, 
but on the other hand, some of the more im- 
portant manufacturers are not as yet ready 
to name prices. 

\mong the lines most generally offered 
for sale are ladies’ ribbed goods that get to 
the retailers for 50 cent grades. Among the 
first to show this class of merchandise was 
the Alliance Knitting Company and they of- 
fered for a limited time 8-pound combed 
goods at $3.62 1/2. 
buyers placed very 


As may be expected, 
liberal orders on this 
We understand that this quotation 
has now been withdrawn. 

The Avalon 


basis. 


Knitwear Company have 
been showing about the same value, namely, 
8-pound goods at $3.62 1/2 for ordinary and 
$3.87 1/2 for extra sizes, with suits of the 
cloth at $7.00 per dozen. Both of 
these companies claim to have carried over 
stocks of yarn that permitted them to make 


these quotations. 


same 


The LaTosca Knitting Co. are showing a 
garment, weighing 7 1/2 pounds at $3.62 1/2 
for the ordinary and $4.00 for the extra 
sizes. These people show a variety of trims 
at this price, and also offer the suits made of 
the same cloth at $6.75 and $7.00. 

The heavy fleeced ribbed lines so exten- 
ly advertised are being shown for I910 
at $3.75 for ordinary and $4.00 for extra 


Sive 


sizes. The restrictive price on the Vellastic 


line to retailers is $4.50 and $4.75 respec- 
tively. 

The Regal Textile Company have discon- 
tinued the $3.00 garment made last season 
and are offering only two grades this sea- 
son, namely, an &-pound semi-combed gar- 
ment at $3.50 and an 8&-pound combed at 
$3.62 1/2. 

The Campbell Knitting Mill Co. are ask- 
ing $3.62 1/2 for 7 1/2-pound and $3.75 for 
8-pound goods and $7.00 for suits of the 
same cloth. 

[In men’s ribbed goods, the new prices run 
from 10-pound weight at $3.25 to 12-pound 
weight at $3.75, according to gauge and 
quality of yarn. The Morris Mills’ two- 
thread line is being sold at $3.75. This line 
was opened last season at $3.37 1/2. 

The Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company are 
making a men’s plain stitch garment with 
cuffs on the shirts and anklets on the 
drawers, 12-pound weight at $3.75. The 
cuff and anklet are considered quite an im- 
provement on this class of, garment. 

The Utica Knitting Co. are showing a 12- 
pound line as low as $3.65. This, however, 
is coarse gauge and not as good quality 
yarn as the line they are showing of the 
same weight at $3.87 1/2. 

The men’s fleeced goods market appears 


to be in a fairly active state. Manufacturers 


of this class of goods report that duplicates 
have been plentiful during the past month 
and that the stock lots that have been a 
source of some annoyance had been cleaned 
up and they have been able to get a liberal 
advance in the prices for the recent orders 


placed. Prices for 1910 will show advances 
from 15 to 37 1/2 cents per dozen. Twelve- 
pound goods sold last year at $3.37 1/2 are 
now quoted at $3.75. The higher grade silk 


trimmed goods, weighing 14 pounds, . that 
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were sold in 1909 at $3.75, are being quoted 
at $3.90 for I9QIO. 

Manufacturers of wool and worsted lines 
report a fairly lively business since these 
lines were opened for 1910. Several manu- 
facturers have gone out with the story that 
they have carried over some stock of wool, 
and, while their qualities have been changed 
slightly, their prices remain the same. They 
have conveyed the idea that they will divide 
the advances with the trade. This has had 
the effect of causing buyers to place liberal 
orders on many of the wool lines shown. 

The Piqua manufacturers of men’s union 
suits have been over the territory and it is 
stated that they have sold nearly all they 
can produce the coming year. This is a line 
of goods that the trade is increasing on very 
rapidly. On account of the high grade of 
merchandise that these Western manufac- 
turers make, they seem to have little diffi- 
culty in selling up their production. 
HOSIERY. 
The rapid advance in the price of cotton 
and the possibility of its going still higher 
has been the cause for large additiona! 
orders to be placed with hosiery manufac- 
turers by the jobbing trade, and the same 
cause has acted as a stimulus to prompt re- 
tail merchants to place much larger and 
earlier orders than they had at this time last 
year. 

Prices are going so high as to cause many 
numbers to be discontinued by both maker 
and jobber. It is not possible to purchase 
from manufacturers a good full fashioned 
lisle hose to be jobbed at a price so that they 
can be sold over the retail counter at 25 
cents. Even the semi-fashioned goods have 
advanced about up to the limit. 

A certain line of mercerized lisle hose 
with deep welt was advanced from $2.60 to 
$3.15. The advance will be more noticeable 
in this class and priced merchandise than in 
any other style of hose. 

The jobbing trade everywhere is report- 
ing a good advance business for spring, 
which was to be expected with a rising 
market and an outlook for continued pros- 
perity throughout the country. 

It appears as though white would be much 





more popular and tans not as much so, as 
during the past season. Laces are selling 
well and embroidered goods are beginning 
to show a little life. It is not at all improb- 
able that they will soon come into their own 
again. Silk hose of good quality and de- 
sirability styles are still at a premium and 
the holidays will witness a big scarcity of 
these goods in many localities. 

A silk stocking with mercerized lisle sole 
from Germany is on the market and though 
the goods are of questionable value, the sale 
has been large in some sections of the coun- 
try. They cost about M13.20 and thus can 
be imported to retail at 75 cents. It is the 
low price, of course, that has caused them 
to be bought. 

Manufacturer’s lines for fall, 1910, are on 
sale and generally speaking, qualities are 
poorer and prices are higher on both cotton 
and wool goods. The finer cashmeres show 
a still greater advence. 


CHEMNITZ HOSIERY REPORT. 


Owing to the advance on raw cotton, the 
market is in a bad position at the present 
time. Buyers want lower prices to make up 
for the difference in duties, while the manu- 
facturers are scarcely able to hold the prices 
that they made a few weeks ago. Few mak- 
ers have covered themselves on yarns, as 
they lost heavily during the last two seasons 
on long time contracts and are now obliged 
to buy from week to week at higher prices, 
as spinning mills are not willing to take 
large contracts, even at today’s prices. The 
advance in the price of yarns, of course, 
affects the price of merchandise, especially in 
desirable lines, such as fine gauge lisles and 
mercerized cotton hose and on these lines 
advances must be asked. 

Besides the fact that yarns are high, mak- 
ers are finding great difficulty in getting 
them delivered. Many orders that have 
been booked months ago have not yet been 
put on the machines on account of the yarn 
not having been received. 

Prices on samples sent out last month 
were the lowest quotation at that time, but 
on many numbers advances must be asked 
as soon as the makers have to use new ma- 
terials. It is advisable for buyers to place 
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their orders at once and not figure on a fall- 
ing off in the market, as it is quite evident 
that there will be none. Manufacturers are 
well supplied with orders, more so now than 
was expected when the new tariff law was 
passed. 

Mercerized goods are in the best demand 
and fine gauge lisles are also selling well. 
Medium weight cotton hose at $2.75 to $3.00 
are also being taken very freely. 

The market is sold up on split foot hose 
and lace goods; some of the largest manu- 
facturers have all the orders they can take 
care of until the latter part of February. 
Lace hose have been bought largely by New 
York importers and bid fair to become very 
popular another season. Embroidered hose 
are not in as active demand as they have 
been during the past two seasons. 

In ladies’ lisle hose with spliced welt. 
there are some stock lots in the market, but 
these are not moving very fast, as the double 
welt is usually called for. Most of these lots 
are, however, in the hands of manufacturers 
who can afford to carry them, so that extra 
low prices are not looked for. The makers 
who have these goods seem to be under the 
impression that there will be plenty of call 
for them, when the spring business opens 
up. As all orders are placed three to four 
months later than usual, the production will 
not be as large and the buyers who are in 
the market late will absorb the stock lots. 

In men’s half hose, the demand is not as 
good as in ladies’ goods and in staple num- 
bers there are still liberal stocks on hand to 
take care of all the orders that are coming 
forward. 


——___¢ 


The amount of raw cotton used in the 


United States at the census of 1905 was 36,- 


593.401 Ibs., 
less than in 


which was about 9,000,000 !bs. 
1900. In the same year over 


60,000,000 lbs. of cotton yarn were pur- 
chased, which, according to the Census Re- 
port, would make a total consumption of 
cotton in the raw state of about 110,000,000 
lbs., as compared with 108,000,000 Ibs. in 


IQO0Oo. 
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THE OPERATION OF A BRAIDING 
PLANT. 
BY ANTRIM. 
(Continued from July.) 
I am using the following preparation for 
sizing yarn: 
20 lbs. Potato Starch. 
lbs. Rye Flour. 
lbs. China Clay. 
lb. Paraffin Wax. 
lb. Soluble Wax. 
Ib. Stearic Acid. 
lb. Fish Glue. 


Boil the last 4 items together until thor- 
oughly melted and mixed, in 3 or 4 gallons 
of water, then dissolve the starch in cold 
water to the consistency of heavy cream. 
Do the same with the flour and clay, and 
mix all thoroughly together by continually 
stirring the mixture until the boiling point is 
reached. Boil 10 minutes, adding enough 
water to materials to boil up to 65 gallons. 

A little copperas added to the mixture will 
prevent souring. When using this prepara- 
tion thin down with hot water 1 part to 4 of 
size to make it flow freely after cooling. 
Many preparations are on the market for 
improving purposes, but the above formula 
is a first-class finish for a two-ply yarn, but 
still leaves a little to be desired in the way 
of polish for the single yarns that are run 
double end. ; 

The same size will do for black, tan, or 
white thread, a little extra care being taken 
about clean boxes and pails when running 
white. The China clay used on the thread is 
solely for a filler, and for increasing the 
weight and substance of the thread. It is no 
use increasing the quantity of clay, as the 
brushes simply throw it off in a fine dust, 
and a 10 per cent. increase in weight is a 
fairly good size. When the yarn gets to the 
braid machines the tension weights there 
rub the majority of the size off, so only a 
slight percentage is ultimately left in the 
braid. 


ut 


cn 


I 
I 
I 
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The thread now being transferred across 
the polisher, the next process is transferring 
it to the braider bobbin. These spools are 
made in many different sizes, to suit different 
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size carriers, but all have the ratchet head of 
6 teeth to allow of the gradual delivery of 
the thread. The spool for the American 
machine used in shoe lacings carries a spool 
of 3 1/2 by 1 7/8—holding about 2 1/2 ozs. 
of yarn. 

Cotton laces run from I to 4 ends. On 
mercerized laces the majority of goods made 
run 2 ends, 2/40s and 2/50s. On silk there 
is a range of styles from 2 ends to 6. 

The average help can run from 2,000 to 
2,200 spindles on regular shoe or corset lac- 
ings, tubular braids, etc. On _ millinery 
braids and dress trimmings made from arti- 
ficial silk, horsehair, etc., the number of 
spindles run would drop from 300 to 400 and 
6 machines of 61 carriers each, being a fair 
average for this class of goods. 

The braiders are built to wind their prod- 
uct as delivered on to large reels holding 
many hundred yards, according to size of 
braid, and others deliver the braid either side 
or front of machine through iron roll into 
cans. The defect of the spool system is that 
the tension of the winding is kept on the 
braid from start to finish of the reel, while 
on the can delivery the tension is relieved as 
soon as the braid is passed through the de- 
livering rollers, allowing the braid to swell 
out to its fullest extent before being reeled 
for the after process. 

Where the braid is kept on the spool until 
it is full, or at least a week, if the operator is 
paid by the piece, as the usual practice is to 
doff once a week on each set, to allow for 
computing the amount of work done, the 
tension on the whole length of braid so long 
a time sets it in that condition, so that it 
will not regain its full length. As compared 
with the finished product from the can, will 
be fully 25 per cent. narrower. The use of a 
wooden roll, covered with sandpaper for a 
take-up involves certain difficulties. The par- 
ticles of sand or flint wear off, dropping on 
the upper plates of the machines, get under 
the carriers and rapidly wearing away the 
plate. Others adhere to the lace and are 
carried down to the dies of the tipping ma- 
chine, causing deep scratches in the dies 
which have to be continually repolished to 


é 
get good results. By using the can delivery, 
the braid can be inspected at any time for 
the last three or four hours’ work, whereas 
on the spool the operator is only able to see 
the last part made. 

The braid is now taken to the finishing 
room, where the spools are run off into large 
cans, holding 40 to 50 gross yards. The 
ends are carefully sewed together, making 
one continuous string. If it comes from a 
single braider in the cans, they can be run 
right through, saving handling again, or if 
there are two or three ends in one can they 
must be run off again into separate cans and 
ends sewed as before. 

The tipping machine is now threaded up 
with the braid and started. This machine 
consists of two measuring wheels for the 
length of lace to be tipped, and a pair of dies 
with cutting edges. The top die is moved 
by a cam from the back shaft, which also 
actuates the feed rolls for the metal. The 
metal is on a large roll, weighing 7 or 8 
pounds and measuring 1 1/4 inches wide. 
The operation is performed by the measur- 
ing wheels coming together, and gripping 
the lace between them. They then revolve, 
drawing the lace through the dies until the 
right length is measured. They then re- 
lease themselves, while the dies come to- 
gether, cutting off the amount of metal for 
the tips, and rolling the metal over, and in- 
closing the lace in the roll. At the same 
time a steel piercer, which makes the small 
punctures in the tip of the lace, pierces the 
metal for the next tip. 

These machines run at about 70 tips per 
minute for any length set by the operator 
from the tipping machine. The braid is then 
taken to be reeled in gross bundles on large 
reels with a bell arrangement for ringing 
when the gross is complete. The operator 
then finishes the process by cutting or saw- 
ing the tips in the center, leaving a finished 
tip. A good reeler and cutter will average 
200 gross laces a day, ready for shipping, or 
for doing them up in the various forms for 
the trade. 

The variety of laces is without end. To 
increase the money making capacity of a 
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plant it is well to have all the flat lace ma- 
chines equipped with hollow bolts, and a 
warp guide at each edge of the braid, so that 
the plant can turn out cotton braids for the 
millinery trade in addition to laces. 

A large variety of these braids can be 
made with pull cords on each edge, or a 
chenille edge, for which there is always a 
steady demand. To increase the value of the 
machines for various laces they are now 
built to change from flat to tubular, as for 
instance the No. 53 machine will change to 
No. 52 tubular or again to No. 49 flat, which 
means quite a saving on the cost. 

In using silk great care has to be taken in 
the weighting. I have used as high as a 
40-ounce silk, but no dyer likes to do this 
kind of work. The working limit of silk for 
braiding purposes is 32 to 34 ounces. It is 
used from 2 to 5 thread and then any num- 
ber of ends are run together as may be re- 
quired. A wide tie lace on a No. 97 machine 
is made from 4 ends of 5 thread silk or 5 of 
4 thread. This will make a lace fully 1 1/2 
inches wide. Great care has to be exercised 
through all the processes to get good results, 
especially in the quality of silk used. Some 
silks are of a soft and others of a hard na- 
ture. A tan or a white can only be weighted 


up to 22 to 24, as different materials are 


used for the black, and if weighted heavily 
the threads chafe and cut themselves. 
On silks and other wide laces, the usual 


This is a 
especially on the conical 
variety of tip, as each end of the lace is rolled 
by the fingers. During the last few years 
many new varieties of tips have been put on 
the market, concealed tips, beaded tips, 
cemented tips, etc., including the brass wire 
spiral tip that was responsible for a lot of 
trouble when the tip strung out 6 inches or 
so, catching in the clothes of wearer. 


lan is to put the tips on by hand. 
I I I : 
slow process, 


The following operatives are required in a 
plant of 250 braiders, Nos. 44 and 53: 


1 foreman. 
assistant foreman to take 
charge of braid room. 
braid machine operators. 


spooler tender. 


complete 
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skein winders. 
2 dresser tenders—3 machines each. 
I tip machine operator. 
2 reelers. 
I inspector and finisher. 


The above outfit would produce 2,000 
gross a week. 


ee 


KNITTING HOSIERY. 


BY RARITAN. 


During my somewhat extensive experi- 
ence in the manufacture of hosiery I have 
collected data on the sizes of the machines 
to use for different classes of work, includ- 
ing the gauge of the needles, size of yarn, 
weight of goods and piece work prices: 

Misses’ or boys’ I by 1 ribbed leg, plain 
foot, weight I 1/2 pounds a dozen for size 
7 1/2 inch, sizes 5 to 9 1/2 inches. 

Yarn for legs, 2/34s combed Egyptian 
cotton. 

Yarn for feet, 1/14s combed Egyptian 
cotton. 

Needles for cylinder of ribbers, 36 gauge 
with a 42g. hook. 

Needles for dial of ribbers, 48 gauge. 

Needles for footers, 42 gauge. 

Sizes of machines for legs: 


Diameter of 
cylinder. 


3 3/4 inches 
4 ay 


No, of 
needles. 


Size of 
stocking. 


5-5 1/2 inches 


at74. .™ ‘ “ 
4 1/4 “ e 2 “ 
4 3/4 “ 

The number of needles given above are 
for the cylinder only. As the rib is 1 by 1, 
the dials will have the same number of nee- 
dles also. 

Sizes of machines for feet: 


No. of 
needles, 


Diameter of 
cylinder. 


1/2 inches 
3/4 “ 

/4 A “oe 

/2 ; i 2 se 

As the footers have the same number of 
needles as the cylinders of ribbers, in trans- 
ferring the stitches of the ribbed legs to the 
footers, two stitches will be required to go 
over each needle. 


Size of 
stocking. 


5-5 1/2 inches 
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APPROXIMATE PIECE WORK PRICES ON ABOVE: 


Knitting legs... 2220+ sees cece sees cone .03 per dozen 
Knitting feet, (including transferring of 

LEGS) - 200 ceeececcce cece cece ccceces .18¢ " 
Looping «--- 2... eeee cece cece cece cocees 75 * 
Mending.... --.see sees ceccccceeccecees .03C " 
Dyeing (black)... .eseee seer eeeeeeeees .O7C “ 
Finishing, which includes boarding, dry- 

ing, inspecting, folding and boxing-. .07¢ ” 
Boxes, (2) for 1 dozen...+ eeeseeeece cece .O4C “ 
Cases and shipping.........+++-s+eee. + .O15¢ 


Misses’ or boys’ 1 by 1 ribbed leg, full 
fashioned heel and foot—sizes 5 to g 1/2 
inches: 

Yarn for ribbed legs, 2/35s combed Egyp- 
tian or 2/36 lisle. 

Yarn for heels, 2/35s combed Egyptian 
with an additional splicing thread of 1/100s 
combed Egyptian. 

Yarn for feet, 2/30s combed Egyptian. 

Weight per dozen on size 7 1/2 inches, | 
pound 10 ounces. 

Needles for ribbers; cylinder, 36 gauge 
with 42 gauge hook; dial 48 gauge. 

Heels and feet knit on German full fash- 
ioned flat footers and heelers, gauge 36. 





LEGS ON CIRCULAR RIB MACHINES: 


No. of needles Size of 
in cylinder. stockings. 


Diameter of 
wcylinder, 


3 1/4 INCHES. 202 ee eoee LO cece sees cece 5- 5 1/2 inches 
31/2 “  cevceecees BGs cid agian 6-61/2 * 
B/G cescesvess RAAT aos Seto eeen 7-71/2 er 
4 S.. praveraveh T28 cccccccccece 5 
CR. M- aonvcnanee EJG cccccccecess eti2-9. * 
QT/B © ccvwcmenes CRA sa0.0.0ainiekosiey g1/2 


As the rib is 1 by 1, the dials will have the 
same number of needles as cylinders. 


PIECE WORK PRICES PER DOZEN: 


Knitting legs...- ++ ---e eee ee ee cece ee eee eee eees .03 
Knitting heels ...-.. +--+ eeeeee cece reer ee cece - 035 
Marking .----e-ee cree cece cree ee eee enee cece OI 
Topping EE Ngnit-eud se 6 06ebS Oe e heen quen ewe 05 
Topping feet ..--.--- esse ee cree cere eee ee eeee .06 
Knitting feet..-- 2... see eeee cece rete tween eens .o8 
Inspecting... --+- sees ee eeee cece cece teen reeees O15 
Looping. ..- 22+ ceccce cece cece concer ceeeeteres 05 
Seaming ...... cercccssec cece cccc cree cece cece 03 
Turning twice ...---seee cece cece ee eee teen ees .O1 
Mending .... 1... -- sees ee cence ceeeereeeeee ces .03 
Pulling ends.... 2.2 -ceecewcee cecccecccececees 005 
Dyeing (black) including dyestuffs......-+++ +++ 0625 
Singeing.... 1... cee cece eee cece cece eeee ceees oO 
Sorting ...... 2.20 cccccccees coccceccce cocceens 0025 
Boarding .... 0.2.25 cece eee ceee cece cece cece .02 
DOATARE sie ois. ccncscce vase vecceteeciens snicees ss .O1 
Folding and boxing .-----++ e+e seer cere cece e ee OL 
Stamping 2... 0.00 cece cece ccccccccce cece ceeees 005 
Oe ieee FOF t GOR.) <060.s.600-0.0.04 ceseswncssiess 04 
Cases and packing «---+-+ sees cece cece reer eeees Ors 


SEM Wee beet wokeael (endows eee wh eees 58 


Boys’ heavy 1 by 1 ribbed legs, plain foot, 
sizes 6 to g 1/2 inches: 

Yarn for ribbed legs, 3 threads 1/16s 
carded cotton. 
cotton with 1/60s splicing thread additional. 

Yarn for feet, 2 threads 1/12s cotton. 


Weight per dozen, 4 1/2 pounds on 9 1/2 
inch, 


Yarn for heels, 2 threads 1/12s carded 


Needles for ribbers, 18 gauge cylinder, 2 
gauge dial. 

Needles for footers, 24 gauge. 

Legs on circular rib machines: 


Diameter of No. of needles Sizes of 
cylinder. in cylinder. Stockings. 

41/4 inches........... 66 . ccc cece 6 and 6 1/2 inches 

Ce ane cnmes ting TE cows reves 7 and 7 1/2 . 

5 me Wakes a 75 ceer scene 8 7 
CAG ieee twee sa wens anus 8i1/2andg “ 
51/2 “ eReader Shee aI cial pictues 9g 1/2 * 


The dials have the same number of nee- 
dles as binders. 

Footers on 3/4 automatic circular ma- 
chines: 
Diameter of 


No. of needles Sizes of 


cylinder. in cylinder. Stockings. 
9 S04 FOCKES 00:0: wisicaee Ce es ee 6 and 6 1/2 inches 
3 © genta whol POE 620s chee 7 and 7 1/2 . 
31/4 Ae... Siw aneaie oe a 8 and 8 1/2 as 
Care eesieenses RS we erenees gandg1/2 * 


It will be noted that the footers have 
about 30 less needles than the ribbed leg 
cylinder and dials together. The extra 
stitches in transferring the ribbed ieg to 
footer are placed 2 stitches on one needle 
at the back part of the stocking where the 
heel is, which gives an extra thickness at 
the back of the foot, as the rib part is thus 
prevented from being stretched apart as 
much as the front part of the stocking. 


PIECE WORK PRICES PER DOZEN: 


Knitting leg.... +s cccccovsesccescccccece 03 
Footing, including transfer of legs.....--- 16 
Looping Of t0@s .... 2.2 ceee cece cece 0375 
Mending... «+ -.0+ seccse cece cecceeccecees .02 
TUPMing «oo ce cece cccces cece cocesevccees Ol 
Inspecting «++ -csecrccccccccccccccccces OF 
Dyeing (black) including dyestuffs ..-..... 0 


Finishing, which includes boarding, press- 


ing, sorting, pairing, folding and boxing .05 
Bate (2 0: Ga GOR is ces cc cevessdiwosnce 05 
Cases and packing ...00+00cccccecccccces .O1§ 
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Ladies’ plain hosiery, using 3/4 or full 
automatic circular machines: 

Yarn, 1/18s cotton. 

Weight, 2 lbs. to the dozen. 

Needles, 42 gauge. 

Splicing thread in heel, 1/60s cotton. 

Cylinder, 4 in., 208 needles. 


PIECE WORK PRICES PER DOZEN: 


Knitting .07 full .05 
Looping -0475 
Welting .02 
Mending neat .02 
Inspecting ----..-- .O125 
Turning 

Dyeing, (black including aye stuff 

Soarding 

Pressing 

Sorting 

Pairing 

Folding. -- 

Boxing 

Boxes (one) 

Cases and packing........--- 


Men’s half hose: 

Yarn, 1/18s cotton. 

Weight, 1 1/4 lbs. to a dozen. 

Needles for ribbers, 36 gauge, 42 gauge 
hook for cylinder, 48 gauge for dial. 

Tops, I by I rib. 


No. of needles 
in cylinder. 


Diameter of 
cylinder. 


Sizes of 
stockings. 
3 3/4 inches 9 1/2 and 10 
a ° DO. tccecccnccess 1068/3 and I3 


LEGS AND FEET: 
3 3/4 inches 9g 1/zand Io 


4 " 2 10 1/2 and 11 


PIECE WORK PRICES PER DOZEN: 


Knitting leg and foot, including transfer of 
top COHSSE SOS T LES OOH CE SO CE SECS EES EEOCS 

Looping 

Mending 

Inspecting ---- TerTerTe TRY Ce eT? 

Turning 

Dyeing, black including dyestuff ....-..- 

Boarding --- 

Pressing. .--- + -eeeececececcceccceces 

Sporting 

Pairing 

Boxing 

Boxes, (two) 

Cases and packing 


00 - 
Or neu 
uN ~JI 

uw wn 


000 
wn 


000 
60" 
unumum 


Total 

Boys’ 4 by 1 ribbed legs: 
6 to g 1/2 inches. 

Yarn for legs, 1/7s cotton. 


Plain foot, sizes 
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Splicing thread for heel, 1/20s cotton. 

Yarn for feet, 1/gs cotton. 

Weight of ribbed legs, 1 Ib. 12 1/4 ozs. on 
Q in. 

Weight of whole stocking on 9g in., 2 lbs. 
5 1/2 ozs. 


RIBBERS: 
Diameter No. of No. o 
needles in necdle 
cylinder. 


Sizes of 
Stockings. 


6and 61/2 i 
7and 7 1/2i 
--8and 8 1/ 
BESi evant a iecBeevcia<e g and 1/ 


FOOTERS : 


6 


8 
y 
On the same machines using 1/5 1/2 cot- 
ton for legs, and 1/7s for footers, the weight 
per dozen is 2 lbs. 15 ozs. Again, using 1/3 
1/2s cotton for both legs and feet the weight 
per dozen is 3 lbs. 5 ozs. All weights given 
are as knitted and before dyeing. 
Boys’ 2 by 1 ribbed legs. Plain foot, sizes 
6 to 9 1/2 inches. 


Se 
NN NN 


_—— 


RIBBERS : 


No. of 
needles 
in dial 


Diameter No. of 
of needles in 


Sizes of 
cylinder. cylinder. 


stockings 
61/2 i 
1/ 

31 


1/2 i 


> 


2 ° 


agg a ee, 


NNN WN 


WWW w 


Needles, 18 gauge for cylinders, 24 gauge 
for dials. 

Legs, 1/1Is cotton; weight per dozen, 
1-3 7/16 ozs. 

Feet, 1/10s cotton. Total weight per 
dozen I-11 3/8 ozs. on Q in. size. 

Boys’ 1 by 1 ribbed legs. Plain foot, sizes 
6 to g 1/2 inches. 


RIBBERS : 


Needles in Needles in 


cylinder 


Diameter 
of cylinder. 


Sizes of 
stocking 
6 and 6 1/2 in. 
7 and 7 1/2 in. 
Citar e 8 and 8 1/2 in. 
g and 9 1/2 in. 








FOOTERS: 
Sr ee ieee ate BOE 359 Ose vse dues coc 6 and 6 1/2 in. 
RB basscdeses SENRiey poh bsesve wer ss es 7 and 7 1/2 in. 
BESS csnsieciese Siascapes ean ream recon 8 and 8 1/2 in. 
2 Abn wane gus hSGscre tosses an eces ees g and g 1/2 in. 


Legs, 1/12s cotton. 

Weight per dozen, 1 lb. 4 asal ozs. 

Feet, 1/10s cotton. Total weight per 
dozen, 1 lb. 12 3/8 ozs. for g in. 

Same machines: 

Legs, 1/10s cotton. 

Weight per dozen, 9 1/2 ozs. 

Feet, 1/9s cotton. Total weight per 
dozen, 2 lb. 2 lb. 3 7/8 ozs. 

For heavier 1 by 1 ribbed legs: 


RIBBERS: 
Diameter Needles in Needles in Sizes of 
of cylinder. cylinder. dial. stockings. 
3 tte et eeee S4ccct ewes S4e cree eeee 6 and 6 1/2 in. 
ZU/genee cere + OOeeeeeecees OB ciaveces 7 and 7 1/2 in. 
3 T/2eccesecces Gites 40 kevin Gee eek cand 8 and 8 1/2 in. 
3 3/deceecceces WD scvesiesecs GE ecrcesaas g and 9g 1/2 in. 
FOOTERS 
2 3/4eceeee cece QO oc ceccccccccscccscces 6 and 6 1/2 in. 
3 tee eee eee TO4ccce ccccccccceccccces 7and 7 1/2 in. 
31/4 ah Seek ere SO Sod tine 6 NS eO CV Ce mee 8and 8 1/2 in. 
31/2 Se aiclaesgentd DR 6k dad ae ae kee edinwn g and 9g 1/2 in. 


Legs, 2/16s. 

Weight per dozen, 2 lbs. 4 1/2 ozs. 
Feet, 1/7s cotton. 

Total weight, 2 lbs. 13 3/4 ozs. 
Ladies’ seamless plain hosiery: 


RIBBERS: 
Weight per doz. 
Diameter Size of for 9 1/2 in, 
of cylinder. Needles. cotton yarn, Ibs. ozs. 
3 3/4-cceceeees QG..-. +6. 1/B.002 cece ccees zs. 12 
3 3/4 ita ihe wie QG.-.-00- 1/7 pentane x ees 2 I 
3 3/4 ecaruah se ee eter niee 96. . 1/5 WIRY sotin bred 2 7 
3 5/3-- 128.. 1/% S ateamcalat tiene 2 4 
3 3/4 ee Ee 176. T/1Z-eee eee eeeee 2 
3 3/4- o FEZ. veswe ss T[TZevccrveseees 2 3%) 
3 3/4 bab aie Sadia 184 T/Tgesccrccccees I 15 1/4 
3 3/d4ecceceeee 152 T[T2eccevceccece 1 1313/4 
Ladies’ cashmere plated hosiery 

Diameter Weight 
of cylinder, Needles. Ibs. ozs. 
3 3/4-------128--1/23s cashmere (worsted). .2--14 7/16 
3 3/4 acetate 176..1/35s worsted 5 aa ching akg wae 

1/208 COtton ---- +--+. eee 2 7 23/36 
3 3/4ecceee 176. -2/30s all worsted ......--- 2 713/16 
3 3/d4ecceees 176..2/35sall worsted .......--2 2 3/4 


Infants’ 3/4 hose, cashmere and plated. 
Size 5 inches. 

Rib tops: 

2 3/4 in., 40 and 40. 
Legs and feet: 
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2 1/4-80 1/23s worsted and 1/16s cotton. 
Weight, II ozs. 
1/23s worsted 2 threads, 8 9/16 ozs. 


oo 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*Arkansas, Hope. The proposed knitting plant 
will be equipped to manufacture hosiery and un- 
derwear. The capital stock will be $40,000. They 
plan to install about 40 knitting machines and a 
steam power plant. R. L. Pritchard is in charge. 


*Canada, Shawinigan Falls. The new mill will 
manufacture hosiery and fine yarns. J. N. Green- 
shield and C. R. Whitehead control the company. 
Mr. Whitehead is president of the Wabasso Cot- 
ton Co., Ltd., of Three Rivers and Montreal. 


*Georgia, Douglasville. The building formerly 
operated as a canning factory has been purchased 
by C. Fite of La Grange, and J. T. Duncan of 
Douglasville, and will be equipped for knitting 
hosiery. Machinery contracts have not been 
awarded. Communications should be addressed to 
Mr. Duncan. 


*New York, Mohawk. The new company to 
operate the old plant of the Paragon Knitting Co. 
will be known as the Muldoon Underwear Co. 
The capital stock is $225,000. J. J. Cook is presi- 
dent; Wm. Muldoon, vice-president; D. L. 
Dresser, treasurer; C. Gould, secretary; C. O. 
Terwilliger, agent; and F. L. Riche, superintend- 
ent. Thirty-six knitting and 75 sewing machines 
will be operated on wool underwear in flat and 
ribbed union suits and two pieces. J. J. Cook & 
Co., New York, are the selling agents. 


New York, Utica. The Nugent Hosiery Co. is 
installing machinery in the Coram Block on Eliza- 
zeth St. The men interested were formerly con- 
nected with the Hamilton Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


*North Carolina, Canton. A $50,000 company 
will be formed to build the proposed hosiery mill. 
J. D. Carpenter of Newion, North Carolina, will 
subscribe $25,000, and Canton investors the other 
$25,000. 


*North Carolina, Graham. The Graham Ho- 
siery Mill Co. is making’ women’s hosiery at pres- 
ent, but plans to add a line of half hose. The 
capital stock is $25,000. C. C. Thompson, cashier 
of the Citizens’ Bank, is president and treasurer, 
and W. F. Blackmore is secretary and manager. 


*Ohio, Columbus. Within 60 days _ hosiery 
knitting machinery will be installed in the State 
Penitentiary, which will give employment to 50 
men. L. G. Neeley and D. P. Torpey, members 
of the board of penitentiary managers, have the 
matter in charge. 


*Oklahoma, Chickasha. The Oklahoma Cotton 
Mills Co. has nearly completed buildings. The 
main mill will be 60 by 180 ft., 3 stories high. 
Equipment for manufacturing knit underwear from 
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low grade cotton has been purchased. As noted, 
this company has capital stock of $150,000. 


*Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. The new knitting 
plant known as the Jewell Knitting Mills has 7 
knitting and 20 sewing machines which are being 
operated on ladies’ and children’s underwear by 
electric power. They buy 12s to 26s carded yarns 
n cones. J. M. Roberts is president, R. S. Cun- 
ningham, treasurer, and Robert D. Pearson, 
superintendent. 


*Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 
not been completed by the Moorhead Knitting 
Co., but R. W. Moorhead will attend to the buy- 
ing. Mr. Moorhead is connected with the Gordon 
Mfg. Co., makers of Gordon rubber collars and 
cuffs. The initial equipment will be 20 knitting 
Man- 


Organization has 


machines for manufacturing men’s hosiery. 
ufacturing will be started about January I. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. <A 
been asked for the Eclipse Hosiery 
Charles H. Stark, James J. Batten and Alfred 
Twigg as incorporators. The plant, which will 
have a capital of $5,000, was recently started at 
1729 Gillingham St., Frankford, where they are 
manufacturing cotton half hose 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Cheltenham 
Knitting Co., recently reported by us as about to 
start up in the manufacture of men’s flat under- 
wear, have leased the building at 11th and Roy 
Sts., formerly used as a knitting mill. The mill 
will now be put in condition for reception of the 
machinery and started up as soon as installed. 


Reading. The Liberty 
Mills Hiave been started up by Edward Grim at 
11th and Greenwich Sts., with 42 knitters of the 
latest improved Boss type, which he is very busily 
engaged in opeiating on 180-needle ladies’ seam- 
less cotton hosiery which he is selling through W. 
H. Fairall, 346 Broadway, N. Y. He is using 14s 
to 40s cotton yarn 


charter has 
Mills with 


Pennsylvania, Knitting 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Glasser Hosiery 
Co. are equipping a plant at 15 South Front St. 
with 20 George D. Mayo knitters on which they 
will manufacture a line of fine cotton seamless 
hosiery, with a view of having it in operation on 
or about the 1st of December. Edward Glasser is 
the proprietor 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Gehrke Knitting 
Mills, with H. W. S. Gehrke and H. F. Gehrke as 
proprietors, on December 1 will start up a plant 
for the manufacture of cotton and mercerized hali 
hose, 200 needle goods, at 5th and Court Sts., 
where they are installing 45 knitters, 12 ribbers 
and 6 loopers. They will use 16s C. P. and 32s to 
60s mercerized yarns 


Pennsylvania, Reading. About September 1 
last Paul J. W. Roethlinger started up a plant for 
the manufacture of seamless cotton half hose at 
841 Weiser St., the machinery being operated on 
176 needle goods. 


*Pennsylvania, Spring City. The Springford 
Silk Co. has begun manufacturing silk ribbons on 
96 looms. Th. H. Kinney, Allentown, is president 
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and buyer and A. Gutman is superintendent. The 
new company occupies the buildings formerly oc- 
cupied by W. C. Urner & Co., as noted previ- 
ously. 


Tennessee, Cleveland. A company has been 
organized under the name of the Weiss Hosiery 
Mill. The incorporators are C. H. Weiss, treas- 
urer of the Cleveland Hosiery Mill, George L. 
Hardwick, P. H. Walker, J. E. and P. B. Mayfield. 
A mill, 50 by 150 ft., will be built and put in opera- 
tion early in the spring. C. H. Weiss will be 
manager. 


*Virginia, Suffolk. Construction work has been 
started on buildings for the Bell Hosiery Mills, 
incorporated in October with capital stock of $10,- 
000. The main building will be of brick construc- 
tion, 40 by Ioo ft., with separate power house, 18 
by 20 ft. Twelve ribbers, 12 footers, a hosiery 
drier, 40 h. p. boiler, 20 h. p, engine and 140 light 
electric equipment will be installed. H. Rawles is 
president and James A. Bell is superintendent, 
treasurer and buyer. 


*Virginia, Virgilina. About December 15 the 
Virgilina Hosiery Mills, Inc., will begin manufac- 
turing with 24 knitters, 5 ribbers and 5 loopers on 
84-needle hose and half hose. The capital stock 
is $10,000. P. H. Fontaine of Woodsdale, North 
Carolina, is president; S. M. Torian, Virgilina, is 
treasurer; and James Fontaine is superintendent. 
Tuck & Torian, Virgilina, are the buyers and sell- 
ing agents. The plant will be operated by a gaso- 


line engine. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Canada, Ontario, Dunnville. The Imperial 
Mill, which has been purchased by the Monarch 
Knitting Co., Ltd., as noted, will be equipped for 
carding and spinning, and the Monarch Knitting 
Co.’s main factory will be used for knitting and 
finishing. The new building under construction is 
3 stories high, 175 by 4o ft., and will be used for 
warehouse and offices only,  ~ 


*Connecticut, Winsted. The new building to be 
built for the Winsted Hosiery Co. will be four 


stories high and about too it. long 


Towa, Atlantic. The Olsen Knitting Co. have 
large orders on hand and have ordered two new 
knitting machines. They plan to erect a new 
building and further increase the equipment. 


New Jersey, Camden. The General Gas Mantle 
Co., formerly at 3204-6 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
are now located in their new brick building at 4th 
and Jefferson Sts., where they have put in 11 knit- 
ters which they are operating on incandescent gas 
mantles, which they sell direct. The officers of the 
company are A. H. Humphrey, president; J. H 
Van Hest, vice president; J. P. Conroy, secretary, 
and J. F. Blandy, treasurer and manager. 


New Jersey, Riverside. The Henry Taubel & 
Son knitting mill is now manufacturing men’s and 
women’s seamless mercerized hosiery, having cut 
out the line of cotton goods which was formerly 
a part of their production. The plant has been 
increased in all departments and they are now 
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operating 66 knitters, 11 ribbers and 11 loopers; 
dyeing and finishing their production and selling 
through New York. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Van Brocklin & 
Stover Co. have bought the buildings of the Globe 
Electric Controller Co. for $36,000, and will re- 
model and use them for knitting. The buildings 
will be equipped soon after January I. 


*New York, Brooklyn In addition to putting 
in new power knitting machines the Fashion Knit- 
ting Co. is having all its other knitting machines 
rebuilt to be run by power. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Derby Knit 
Goods Manufacturing Co., 4958 Boylston St., Ger- 
mantown, manufacturers of women’s ribbed under- 
wear, sweaters and golf vests of cotton and wor- 
sted yarns, operating 11 knitters and 11 sewing 
machines, have shut down their plant, temporarily, 
it is said, Mr. Breathwaite, its manager, having 
secured a position in another section of the city. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Charles S. Summers, 
who operated a small hosiery plant at 1142 Mul- 
berry St., has sold his machinery and gone out ot 
business. 


Facts and Gossip. 

Georgia, Turnersville. J. E. Ellis plans to es- 
tablish a knitting mill, and wishes information on 
knitting equipment. 

Illinois, Mt. Vernon. The Illinois Knitting Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 
by I. I. Emerson, A. C. Johnson and P. C. With- 
ers. It is understood the new corporation will 
operate the local plant of the National Hosiery & 
Yarn Co., which has been dissolved. 


Mississippi, Greenville. E. P. Brown is inter- 


ested in establishing a hosiery mill. 


New York, Broadalbin. At a recent meeting of 
the directors of the Broadalbin Knitting Co., Dr. 
H. C. Finch was elected president of the company 
to succeed David C. Crouse, who recently died. 


New York, Fort Plain. The capital stock of the 
Fort Plain Knitting Co. has been increased from 
$100,000 to $150,000. The plant probably will be 
enlarged. 

New York, Schenectady. C. A. Mann reports 
that in all probability the Alpha Knitting Co. will 
retire from business as their land and buildings 
have been sold to the American Locomotive Co. 
Mr. Mann is president of the Alpha Knitting Co. 


New York, Port Leyden. The Port Leyden 
Knitting Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $30,000. 

New York, Waterford. Application for a volun- 
tarv dissolution of the Kavanaugh Knitting Co. 
has been made. It is understood there will be a 
reorganization of the _ business. Charles H., 
George, and Fred Kavanaugh will take over the 
business. 

North Carolina, Creedmoor. The capacity of 
the Standard Hosiery Mills Co. will not be in- 
creased for the present, although the matter is 
being considered. 
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Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The demand made for 
the goods manufactured by the Searles Knitting 
Co. is as great as ever and they are running full 
time in filling orders on same. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The capital stock of 
the Gehris-Herbine Co. has been increased from 
$10,000 to $30,000. They manufacture a line of 
fine mercerized and silk seamless hosiery. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Lewis & Schultz 
Underwear Co., 619 Spruce St.. who have been 
manufacturing a line of women’s underwear, have 
added misses’ and infants’ goods to their produc- 
tion, on which they have been receiving many 
orders. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. W. J. Bobst, who died 
quite recently, has been succeeded by his son, W. 
C. Bobst, who will continue the business at the 
same location, 215 Pearl St., on 84-needle hosiery. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. S. S. Miller, Walnut 
and Thorn Sts.. who manufactures an extensive 
line of cotton seamless half hose, reports business 
as being very active. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. The Standard Knitting 
Co. has been granted a charter with capital stock 
of $100,000. The new company takes over the 
Standard Knitting Works conducted by Adolph 
Haeiner. 


Wisconsin, Delavan. Plans are being made for 
an addition to the, Bradley Knitting Co.’s plant. 
which wil! be built if sufficient help can be se- 
cured. A warehouse, spinning plant and box fac- 
tory are under contemplation. 


Personals. 


Geo. A. White, superintendent of the knitting 


department for N. L. Birge & Sons Company, 
Bristol, Conn., was presented with a fine silk um- 
brella by the employes in that department on his 
leaving their employ. 


Paul W. Singer has accepted the position at the 
Mentor Knitting Mills Company, Mentor, Ohio, 
as sewing machine fixer. He was formerly em- 


ployed at the Atlas Underwear Company, Piqua, 
Ohio. 


S. M. Peterson has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Fort Schuyler Knit- 
ting Company, at Utica, N. Y. He comes from 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Charles O. Terwilliger has severed his connec- 
tion with the Lebanon Mills Company, Pawtucket, 
R. L., to become manager of the Muldoon Under- 
wear Company, Mohawk, N. Y. 


C. H. Whitcher has accepted the position as su- 
perintendent of the Chipman-Holton Knitting 
Company, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. He comes 
from Franklin Falls, N. H. 


Walter Baldwin, an overseer at the Winsted 
Hosiery Company, Winsted, Conn., has severed 
his connection with that company. He has se- 


cured a position as superintendent in a large mill 
in Pawtucket, R. I. 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


EQUIPMENT OF A HOSIERY DYE HOUSE. 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS, 


The first consideration in planning a new 
dye house is to place it above ground. For 
various reasons it is most undesirable to lo- 
cate it in a cellar, as is frequently done. The 
convenience and health of the workmen, if 
for no other reasons, demand that there 
should be ample light, ventilation and drain- 
age. Drainage should receive special atten- 
tion, and those portions of the drains act- 
ually located within the confines of the dye 
house should be so arranged as to be easily 
accessible at every point. For this reason 
terra-cotta troughs, covered with iron plates 
are rapidly gaining favor, permitting the op- 
portunity for frequent flushing, and the easy 
removal of obstructions. 

The water supply of a dye house should 
be ample in volume and pure enough for the 
character of dyeing to be done. Before 
adopting any one source of water, its uni- 
form quality should be determined. It goes 
without saying that an average good quality 
of water should never be muddy or cloudy, 
and should be free from both iron and lime 
salts. Its source and course should not be 
liable to accidental contamination. If the 
new dye house is of sufficient size to war- 
rant, and the only available water supply is 
not free from the impurities mentioned, it 
will be good business judgment to erect a 
small water purifying plant. 

The steam plant for a dye house should be 
of sufficient size to take care of the boiling 
vats without difficulty. It is a mistake to 
install a boiler of such size as is just suffi- 
cient to heat the water contained in the dye 
vats. The boiler for a dye house should 
not only be large enough to maintain all the 
vats at a boiling temperature, but also be 
able to bring them to a boil with the least 
waste of time. 

The steaming capacity should be such 
that the vats can be boiled and kept boiling 
without any appreciable reduction in steam 
pressure. 


Where possible a dye house should al- 
ways be in a separate building, preferably 
one story in height. The roof should be of 
the “saw-tooth” pattern, thus permitting 
ample light with the maximum of ventila- 
tion. In winter, when the temperature of 
the outside air is much less than inside, 
there is always a tendency to supersatura- 
tion, with a consequent formation of fog, 
the removal of which has always been a 
problem, but which can be overcome in a 
measure by providing suitable air propellers, 
steam coils for heating the atmosphere of 
the dye house, and suitable inlets for the 
outside air. 

For many years it has been the practice 
to dye hosiery in either rectangular yarn 
kettles, or circular tubs, the proper circula- 
tion for dye liquor being accomplished by 
poling, but it is needless to observe that 
much of the defective dyeing done by this 
method can be traced to the unequal con- 
tact or distribution of material to be dyed 
while in the dye tub than to any other cause. 

Of late years attention has been given to 
devising machines for dyeing the hosiery. 
the object of which is to do away with hand 
poling, thereby securing more uniform re- 
sults. Since the introduction of the imme- 
dial and allied types of colors, dyeing ma- 
chines for hosiery have made marked ad- 
vances, and at the present time there are a 
few dye houses operating with these colors 
that are not equipped with machines 
adapted for the purpose. The American 
method of dyeing hosiery with the sulphur 
colors, even in small dye houses, is to use a 
machine of the rotary type, of which there 
are a number on the market. For sulphur 
colors these machines are constructed of 
iron for reasons now well known to every 
dyer, while for the diamines or other colors 
they may be built of wood. When dyeing 
hosiery with the sulphur colors it is neces- 
sary to save the dye liquor, and for this pur- 
pose suitable iron storage tanks should be 
provided into which the liquor can be 
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pumped immediately after dyeing, and 
where it is replenished by further additions 
of color, salt, radium sulphide, etc., while 
the dyed hosiery still in the machine is 
being washed. These storage tanks for dye 
liquor are best placed overhead on plat- 
forms. They are then out of the way and 
are free from any chance contamination. 

By such an arrangement, when a standard 
shade of black or tan is running in a mi!l no 
variation in shade or tone is noticed from 
one year’s end to another, provided the dyes 
suffer no change. Where a diazotized and 
developed black is in use, it is possible to 
conduct the operation in one machine, but 
this is not desirable for various reasons. A 
very good method to adopt is to maintain a 
standing bath in the machine, and after dye- 
ing remove the hosiery to circular tanks 
provided with false bottoms and in them 
carry out the diazotizing and developing 
processes. 

A very simple machine which can be con- 
structed by any millwright has proved suc- 
cessful for the diazotizing and developing 
process. It consists of a rather deep dye vat 
resembling somewhat a cloth washer, but 
provided with a horizontal, transverse, four- 
bladed paddle, operated by a belt at moder- 
ate speed, and which insures thorough cir- 
culation of the hosiery in the nitrite and de- 
veloping liquors. Dyeing in baskets or in 
cages has been adopted in some mills. This 
is a very old method and formerly much 
used for loose wool and cotton, but cannot 
be regarded with favor for hosiery dyeing. 

Most hosiery mills, besides dyeing hosiery, 
require varying quantities of dyed yarn, and 
this means that they should maintain in their 
dye house one or more yarn kettles. Owing 
to recent strides made in the perfection of 
certain classes of dyeing machines, it is in- 
teresting to note those that are adapted for 
the dyeing of cones, they being so con- 
structed that the dye liquor circulates under 
pressure through the cones which are tightly 
packed in an iron chest or box, the result of 
which is that the cotton is dyed completely 
and evenly, and without any possibility of 


injury due to handling. Once the cones are 
packed and locked in the dye chest they are 
not removed until they have been dyed and 
washed. After having been dried by hang- 
ing on suitably arranged drying sticks in the 
dry room, they are ready for the knitters. 

In any arrangement of a dye house, pro- 
vision should be made for ample space be- 
tween the dye vats or machines to permit 
not only freedom of the workmen at the ket- 
tles, but also to allow for the easy passage 
o1 trucks. It is a mistake to crowd the dye 
house too much. While the amount of 
space in a hosiery dye house is less in pro- 
portion to the product than for a yarn dye 
house, yet it is desirable that every part 
should be equally accessible not only for re- 
pair but for cleaning. 

In how many dye houses do we find the 
drug room located on a few shelves in a 
corner of the main work-room, where the 
dye cans and chemicals are exposed to the 
action, never beneficial, of moisture and 
steam? The place for the proper storage of 
dyes and other substances used is in a room 
set apart for this specific purpose. In a 
small mill this place may also serve as an 
office for the dyer, but in a large mill it is 
an advantage for the dyer to have his office 
separate from the drug room. The drug 
room should be heated in winter, and prop- 
erly ventilated in summer, and if one story, 
should have a well-made and well-kept rub- 
ber roof as a protection against acid fumes, 
which are liable to corrode other forms of 
roofing, thus permitting in rainy weather 
considerable risk of dyestuffs. 

Where a_ hosiery manufacturer does 
bleaching, the dve tanks should be put either 
in a separate building or enclosed shed. If 
it is necessary to have them in the dye house 
proper, they should be enclosed so that the 
material being bleached may not be spotted 
by floating particles of color. If bleaching 
is to be done by peroxide no special pre- 
cautions are necessary, but if bleaching 
powder is to be used, then this enclosure 
should be amply ventilated on account of the 
fumes always present. 
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FAULTS AND DEFECTS IN WOOLEN 
FINISHING. 
From the Dyer and Calico Printer. 
(Continued from November.) 

Fig. 12 shows finishers’ cockles caused by 
standing over the hot pipes during tentering, 
and to explain this it is necessary to refer 
to Fig. 13. This shows the top plan of a 
tentering machine where the wet fabric en- 
ters. AA are the two transverse slides 
carrying the chain on which the cloth is 
hooked. As the fabric must be tightly 
strained in width during drying, the two 
slides are fitted with screw and worm gear 
and arranged so as to increase or diminish 


the width at pleasure. This stretching is 
easily effected once the cloth is securely 
hooked, but it will be obvious that some 
arrangement must be made to allow the 
slides to approach nearer each other at the 
point where the fabric is fed on. How this 
is done is shown at BB. Here are two stud 
wheels which fit into and carry the chain. 
These wheels can be moved to or from each 
other by means of the guide Jevers seen at 
CC; and as the shaft on which they are 
mounted is square, it allows them a sliding 
lateral movement at the same time they re- 
volve with the shaft. By referring to the 
drawing the working of these guide levers 
will be plain. When the handles are pushed 
out, as in the figure, the two chains are 
brought nearer together and so allow of the 
easy feeding in of the cloth. As the fabric 
travels farther into the interior the two 
chains in their slides gradually diverge until 
the maximum width is reached. Whenever 
occasion arises for stopping the machine 
while the cloth is being fed in, the two levers 
should be pulled in, as shown by the dotted 
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lines. This has then the effect of increasing 
the distance between the two chains, and so 
keeping the fabric tight. If the levers are 
left out and the machine allowed to stand 
for a little time, it will be obvious that the 
cloth will be slack for the first few yards in 
the machine, causing it to come dangerously 
near the steam pipes. 

These, which are arranged in parallel 
rows, supply the heat necessary for drying. 
If the fabric is allowed to remain at rest in 
close proximity to these pipes, drying will 
take place very rapidly at this spot, and here 
the moisture is being evaporated quicker 
than in other parts. When this is the case, 
portions of the cloth nearest the pipes are 
drying and yet reabsorbing moisture from 
other parts not so heated. Continued evap- 
oration quickly gives rise to excessive 
shrinkage immediately over the line of pipes, 
with the consequence of a row of baggy 
places forming, which closely resemble 
weft-rows. By careful examination in a 
good light it will be seen that these cockles 
are the same size quite up to both lists, while 


those caused in the tentering are largest in 
the center of the fabric and diminish towards 


each side. The explanation of this is as fol- 
lows: The fabric being suspended at each 
list, the center where the baggy places are 
largest is the nearest to the pipes, and the 
fault becomes less in area as the cloth re- 
cedes at both edges. Fig. 7 is a sectional 
end view of a fabric wound on to a per- 
forated blowing roller. This illustrates an- 
other fault which is caused by not blowing 
the cloth dry, the shaded portion showing 
where the bulk of the water collects. When 
pulled off the roller and opened out, the 
fabric exhibits dark marks across the width. 
These are, of course, just the circumference 
of the roll apart, and approach nearer each 
other as the roll lessens in diameter towards 
the center. In case the clotl, has been dyed 
and blown, the marks are usually darker 
than the rest of the material, but a grey 
cloth which is afterwards dyed usually shows 
up the marks as light places. 

Goods which are subjected to a good soap 
scouring after blowing would not show this 
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fault; it being mainly confined to low grades 
which will not stand scouring. Insufficient 
blowing may be rank carelessness, or it may 
be due to the perforations of the roller get- 
ting blocked; a rush of hot water from 
steam condensed in the 
cause it. In all cases, there should be a 
water chamber interposed between the 
steam feed and the blowing roller, to pre- 
vent the passing over of the condense. 
Fig. 9 is a blowing roller and cloth in 
position for blowing vertically. This has no 
advantage over the method ex- 
cept in economy of Moreover, in 
this case unless blown perfectly dry, the 
water would tend to aecummulate at the bot- 
tom of the roll, making one list a different 
shade than the other. Another fault is also 
given in Fig. 9, occurring when the fabric is 
very soft and loosely wound. This is a tend- 
ency to slip towards the base of the cyl- 
inder, forming and corrugations 
from the weight of the cloth at the top. 
Once the material is steamed in this posi- 
tion, the marks are fixed permanently, and 
no amount of after-treatment will clear them 
away. If the cloth is bumped when in a soft 
state on a blowing roll, a glazed mark will 
be found at this spot, followed by 
ones in each succeeding lap. 


pipes may also 


horizontal 


space. 


creases 


fainter 
These are also 
fast if the bumps have been severe, but 
slight ones may be removed by scouring. 

_ —_—e 

Stamping Fast Black. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Is there any material on the market for stamp- 
ing fast black on cotton goods? I am enclosing 
a sample top of a white foot half hose which has 
a small white stripe around it. This white stripe 
is'a greAt objection and we wish to find means 
for stamping it black, the same as leg. We 
thought probably the fluid used by print works 
would answer the purpose, but have no means of 
finding out how to apply the same. We would 


appreciate it very much if you could give us any 
information on this subject. Cadwell (1124). 


I know of nothing in the way of a stamp- 
ing fluid which would cover the white stripe 
to which “Cadwell” objects. The best way 
to get rid of it would be to make the top all 
black, making a slack course as open as pos- 


sible. Of course, knitting in the white and 
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dyeing is the proper method. If he must 
knit in the black and is using the white stripe 
as a guide for the toppers, | would suggest 
that the slack course be run after the stripe. 
This would afford a guide and could be rav- 
eled out by the topper. Adams. 


A NEW ANILINE BLACK PROCESS. 


(From the Dyer and Calico Printer.) 

It is recognized that the main causes of 
the tendering of the fiber in aniline black 
dyeing are the deleterious action of the nec- 
essary acid, and in a minor degree the oxi- 
dizing action of the fiber on the cellulose. 
Lactic and tartaric, and other weak acids 
have been tried with 
success in some 


a certain amount of 
Dr. E. A. Four- 
neaux, of the Calico Printers’ Association, 
has now patented an important improve- 
ment. The patentee has discovered that, 
contrary to expectation, the substitution of 
the aniline salts of weak acids, which has be- 
come feasible by the addition of parapheny- 
lenediamine to the aniline black liquor, re- 
duces tendering to a considerable extent 
only under the condition that the liquor is 
of such composition as to lead to the rapid 
and smooth formation of the black 
the conditions of development. 


cases. 


under 
If the black 
forms slowly and incompletely there is little 
or no improvement as to tendering. It may 
therefore be assumed that under conditions 
favoring the rapid and smooth formation of 
the black the oxides of chlorine produced 
from the chlorate by the catalytic agent 
affect the bases by selective action in prefer- 
ence to the fiber, and that under the oppo- 


site circumstances the oxides, not being 
readily taken up by the bases, attack the 
fiber, and under unsuitable conditions form 


much more oxycellulose than is formed in 
the development of ordinary oxidation ani- 
line black. These particularly 
marked if the black is developed by steam- 
ing. Moreover, except under certain well- 
defined conditions, the aniline black pro- 
duced with a weak acid has a tendency to 
take a brownish cast. 


facts are 


The patentee bases a new process on these 
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observations, by which he claims to produce 
a fine ungreenable black without materially 
tendering the fiber, even if the black is de- 
veloped by steaming. In this process it is 
not necessary to use weak acids exclusively; 
the addition of strong acids is beneficial 
within certain limits. This can only be ex- 
plained by assuming that the strong acids 
facilitate the rapid and smooth formation of 
the black to such an extent that the failing- 
off in the formation of oxycellulose more 
than countervails the danger of tendering 
the fiber due to the action of the strong acid. 

Chlorates are used as oxidizing agents. 
Paraphenylenediamine can be replaced by 
other chemically equivalent bodies, particu- 
larly by its homologues and by para-amino- 
phenol and its homologues. Of the mineral 
salts with an acid function the chlorides, ni- 
trates, sulphates and _ sulphocyanides of 
aluminium, chromium, and iron have proved 
the most suitable. Other mineral salts pos- 
sessing an acid reaction or capable of liberat- 
ing acid by dissociation on heating or other- 
wise, such as zinc, magnesium, and am- 
monium salts, are less suitable or unsuitable. 
As the salts mentioned as suitable act as 
mordants for many dyes, these dyes may be 
added to the black for shading purposes. Of 
the catalytic agents salts of vanadium are 
preferred. 

The proportions found to give satisfactory 
results are as follows: 

1. The proportion of paraphenylenedia- 
mine should not materially exceed one-fifth, 
and it should not materially fall below one- 
seventh of the weight of the aniline used, 
because if it exceeds one-fifth the black has 
a tendency to assume an undesirable brown- 
ish cast; if it falls below one-seventh the 
danger of tendering the fiber increases ma- 
terially. If homologous bases are used 
either alone or in admixture with aniline, 
molecular proportions of these bases or mix- 
tures would be substituted for the propor- 
tion of aniline above stated. 

2. The total proportion of acids used 
should leave the liquor distinctly acid, 
though much smaller proportions of acid 
may be used. Ifa strong acid is used in con- 
junction with a weak acid and the black is to 
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be developed by steaming, the quantity of 
the strong acid used should not exceed one 
equivalent proportion for three equivalent 
proportions of the mixture of bases. 

3. The quantity of chlorate used should 
not fall materially below one molecular pro- 
portion of chlorate for two molecular pro- 
portions of the mixture of bases. If the 
black is to be developed by steaming any 
material reduction in this proportion results 
in incomplete utilization of the aniline; with 
low quantities of chlorate the danger of ten- 
dering increases. A material excess of 
chlorate is objectionable for the same rea- 
sons as in the production of an ordinary ani- 
line black. 

4. The quantity of vanadium salt used 
should be at least equal to the quantity gen- 
erally recommended in the production of 
oxidation aniline blacks. In a liquor of 
otherwise correct composition an increase in 
the proportion of vanadium reduces, while a 
decrease increases the danger of tendering. 
The maximum quantity of vanadium that 
may be used is, however, limited, as liquors 
containing high proportions of vanadium 
become very unstable, and cannot be kept 
for any length of time. 

An addition to the black liquor of a min- 
eral salt with an acid function such as 
chloride of alumina is beneficial, because it 
facilitates the rapid and smooth formation, 
and improves the shade of the black. The 
most advantageotis proportion varies ac- 
cording to the working conditions and re- 
quirements within considerable limits. The 
black may be applied to all vegetable fibers, 
and to the silk fiber, and it may be resisted 
by alkaline substances or by reducing agents, 
or preferably by a mixture of alkaline sub- 
stances and reducing agents. 

This recipe has given good results: Dis- 
solve 2 parts by weight of commercial para- 
phenylenediamine in 5 parts hydrochloric 
acid 23° Tw. and 30 parts of water. Intu 
this mixture stir Io parts aniline oil, and 
then the mixture of Io parts formic acid go 
per cent. with 15 parts water. Then add the 
solution of 7 parts chlorate of soda in 10 
parts water, and finally 10 parts of a solu- 
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tion of aluminium chloride 45° Tw. For use, 
the resulting mixture is diluted with water, 
thickened if necessary, with a thickening to 
which has previously been added one part 
of a vanadium chloride solution of such con- 
centration as to correspond to one part by 
weight of commercial ammonium vanadate 
in 200 parts solution. 

The black is applied to the fabric by print- 
ing, padding, or in any of the customary 
ways, and then dried. It may be developed 
either by ageing or by steaming, and may 
finally be chromed or not, as circumstances 
require. 

The patentees are aware that the benefi- 
cial effect of paraphenylenediamine on the 
formation of aniline black has been known 
for some time, but in no case have the bases 
been used mainly in connection with weak 
organic acids, and it was not to be expected 
a priori that they would produce a good 
black under those conditions. 

Another process, in which paraphenylene- 
diamine and similar bases are used in con- 
nection with aniline for the purpose of pro- 
ducing black upon textile fibers, has recently 
been proposed. This process is distin- 
guished from all other processes of produc- 
ing aniline black by the fact that it does not 
require the presence of an oxidizing agent, 
although it is stated that a small amount of 
an oxidizing agent such as a chlorate may 
be added, since the oxidation of the aniline 
is effected solely or mainly by the oxygen of 
the air acting through the intervention of an 
oxygen carrier, such as a salt of copper. 

The two processes are totally and essen- 
tially different in the manner of preventing 
the tendering of the fiber due to oxycellulose 
formation owing to the action of the oxides 
of chlorine produced from the chlorate, 
which would otherwise offset the advantage 
gained by the substitution of weak acids to 
such an extent as to make the process use- 
less in practice. In Green’s process this ac- 
tion is avoided by dispensing in the main 
with the use of oxidizing agents such as 
chlorates, for, although the right of adding 
a small amount of the same is reserved, its 
use is not apparently regarded as essential, 





since it is preferred to depend entirely upon 
atmospheric oxidation. Again, the small 
proportion of an oxidizing agent which may 
be optionally added does not substantially 
alter the working quality or properties of the 
black liquor, but the addition of the custom- 
ary quantity of a chlorate to the black liquor 
as used in Green’s process would lead to a 
tendering action on the fibers. 

In the Fourneaux process the use of at 
least the customary proportion of a chlorate 
is essential, and the formation of oxycellu- 
lose is obviated, to such an extent as to be- 
come harmless in practice, by using a black 
liquor of the composition and in the manner 
indicated, on the assumption, as already 
stated, that the oxides of chlorine affect the 
bases by selective action in preference to the 
fiber under the conditions of development of 
the black. 

As a good shade of ungreenable black is 
obtained without tendering the fiber, by 
steaming without any preliminary ageing, it 
can be used like the prussiate black, either 


for blotch printing or for resist styles under 
padded black. 


— 
Process of Bleaching and Finishing 
for Sheetings. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


What process of bleaching and finishing and 
what machinery would be required for 80 and go 
inch sheeting? Webster (1136). 


There are three different methods of 
bleaching. First the lime bleach with soda 
and resin; second, the caustic bleach with 
the patent kiers; and third, the peroxide of 
sodium bleach. I consider the lime bleach 
with soda ash to be the best. This process 
is the most extensively used, but the same 
machines would do for the caustic bleach, 
with the exception of the kiers. With the 
lime bleach can be used either high or low 
pressure kiers. Low pressure kiers are 
passing in many of the bleacheries of today, 
and are being replaced with high pressure 
kiers or the patent kiers for the caustic 
bleach. The peroxide of sodium bleach 
would require different vats and machines 
and is a little more expensive. 
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The following is a rough estimate of the 
machines required to bleach 30,000 to 40,- 
ooo pounds per week with the lime bleach, 
the machines being for the bleaching and 
finishing processes only. If other goods be- 
sides sheetings are bleached they could be 
worked all together. A kier is required to 
hold from 6,000 to 8,000 pounds of sheet- 
ings, either high or low pressure. A ma- 
chine to saturate the goods in the lime solu- 
tion; a machine with two six-foot rolls 
would suit this purpose with a box or pit 
underneath at least four feet deep with a 
roller at the bottom. A large worker with 
two rolls from 9 to 10 feet long, and a small 
set of squeezers to pass the goods through 
after they have passed through the washer; 
these machines should be regulated to de- 
liver about 100 yards per minute; if they are 
run much faster there is a possibility of the 
goods getting torn on the selvage on ac- 
count of the great weight when in the wet 
state. Washers’ steeping pits are necessary, 
two for chemic and two for the acid baths, 
and two pits a short distance from these to 
store the goods in after they are bleached. 


There are different methods of applying 
the chemic and sour to the goods after they 


are boiled. One method is to sour and 
bleach the goods as they are run into the 
pits. If two centrifugal 
pumps are necessary to lift the liquor back 
into the mixing tanks after the goods have 
Another method is to chemic 
and sour the goods as they pass through a 
machine similar to the small squeezers, with 
a pit underneath to hold the different kinds 
of liquors. I consider the last method the 
better way to chemic and sour the goods. 
3esides the above named machines a kettle 
is needed to mix the chemic in, also shafting, 
pulley and reels to carry the goods from one 
place to another. It is advisable to have the 
pits of concrete rather than wood, also have 
a lead lining in the tanks and in the pits 
under the machine. 


this is adopted 


been drained. 


In the finishing process the following ma- 
chines are required: One water mangle with 
either three or five rolls to squeeze out the 
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surplus water left in the goods after bleach- 
ing. This mangle should have an expander 
in front to keep the goods spread out and 
even in width. One starch mangle with 
either two or three bowls. One set of dry- 
ers. These machines should all be from 110 
to 112 inches wide to allow room for the 
working of the goods. Besides these will be 
needed a machine for sprinkling or condi- 
tioning the goods after they are mangled and 
starched, and one calender with either 3 or 5 
rolls, according to the kind of finish to be 
put on the goods. If a low quality of sheet- 
ing is to be handled I would advise getting a 
back filling machine the same width as the 
other machines. This machine could be 
used to advantage for the medium qualities 
as well as the low qualities. I would advise 
getting a set of beetles if “Webster” desires 
to do any linen finishing. This finish would 
also require machines to boil the starch in, 
rollers or shells for the goods as they pass 
through the machines, and a doubling ma- 
chine to double and fold the goods after 
finishing. Delco, 
crvisensitahescibiiphicsianiiteenibaigatee 


Efficiency of Hydro-Extractors. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I would like to obtain some information regard- 
ing the comparative efficiency of roller and cen- 
trifugal extractors. By the roller extractor I 
mean the machine in which there are two large 
rollers and a small intermediate roller, the water 
being extracted by running the cloth between 
these rollers. Hydro (1134). 


The only certain way of determining the 
efficiency of hydro-extractors is to weigh the 
goods after extracting and after drying, the 
difference in weight representing the water 
which the machine leaves in the cloth. To 
determine the comparative merits of the 
roller and centrifugal machines, this test 
should be applied to goods from two ma- 
chines working side by side on the same class 
of material. We have endeavored to find a 
manufacturer having both types of machines 
in his mill who would make such tests, but 
have not succeeded. It is doubtful if such a 
test has been made, but one would be very 
interesting and valuable. 








DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD, 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care. 
fully made, an: itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market de‘nand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 

amphi: t, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
fon price fur the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 





Recipe No. 177. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Anthracene Chromate Brown W G on 100 Ibs. 
worsted yarn. Prepare the dye bath at 160° F. 
with 

4 lbs. Anthracene Chromate Brown W G. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 


Dissolve separately, and just before entering the 










yarn add 
bs. Potassium Bichromate, 
bs. Magnesium Sulphate, 
previously dissolved. 

The material should be entered at 170° F., and 
worked at this temperature for 15 minutes, then 
brought to a boil and dyed at a boil from 1 1/2 to 





2 hours. When the boiling has continued for one 






hour add 

























3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Anthracene Chromate Brown W G is character- 
ized by its exceeding fastness to light and acids 
and alkalies, and in fact to all of the ordinary 
color-destroying agencies. 


Recipe No. 178. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 


Triazol Fast Orange G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Triazol Fast Orange G. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., 
Bm. x) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
Enter the yarn at 180° F., and dye at a boil for 
one hour. ; 
Triazol Fast Orange G possesses good fastness 
to light and may be used for a padding color in 
print works, as it discharges perfectly. 


Recipe No. 179. 
Olive on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Mono Chrome Olive 2 G on 100 Ibs. wor- 
sted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Fast Mono Chrome Olive 2 G. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., N. Y.) 
1 lb. Mono Chrome Mordant S. T. 
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Bring the bath slowly to a boil and boil for 3/4 

of an hour, then add 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 
and continue the boiling for 3/4 of an hour. 

Fast Mono Chrome Olive 2 G possesses excel- 
lent fastness to light, weather, washing and fulling, 
and its fastness in other respects is also good. It 
is also a level dyeing color. 


Recipe No. 180. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Sulphur Blue B Extra on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Sulphur Blue B Extra. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 

Enter yarn at 160° F., and bring slowly to a 
temperature just below the boil, and dye at this 
temperature for one hour. 

The shade produced in this way is equivalent to 
a 5 per cent. dyeing in a standing bath. 

After dyeing the yarn is immediately squeezed 
and allowed to hang in an open condition from 
1/2 to 3/4 of an hour. It is then thoroughly 
washed and dried. 

Sulphur Blue B Extra possesses good fastness 
to light, and practically all of the common color- 
destroying agencies except bleaching. 


Recipe No. 181. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Betamine Blue 8 B on too Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Betamine Blue 8 B. 


(Geisenheimer & Co., 18 Front St., 
N.Y.) 


20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
14 |b. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Betamine Blue 8 B produces an exceptionally 
bright blue and when mixed with green shades of 
yellow produces an extremely bright green. 
Recipe No. 182. 
Violet on Cotton Yarn. 


Indanthrene Violet R R Extra Paste on 100 Ibs. 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


15 Ibs. Indanthrene Violet R R Extra Paste. 
(Badische Company, 128 Duane St., N. Y.) 

634 lbs. Hydrosulphite Conc. B. A. S. F. 

200 to 300 gals. Water. 

50 Ibs. 52° Tw. Caustic Soda Solution. 
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The caustic soda and hydrosulphite should be 
added to the bath at 140° F. Stir and then add 
the dyestuff mixed with ten times its weight of hot 
water through a sieve. Stir well until the dyestuff 
is completely dissolved, then enter the yarn, which 
should have been well boiled and wet out. Work 
3/4 of an hour at 140° F. After dyeing, rinse in 
water containing one part of hydrosulphite conc. 
B. A. S. F. per 1,000 gallons of water. Then 
acidify the yarn by working in a solution contain- 
ing 1 gallon of sulphuric acid, 168° Tw., per 1,000 
gallons of water. 

Then rinse well, and then work in a boiling soap 
bath. 


Recipe No. 183. 
Redon Worsted Yarn. 


Brilliant Lanafuchsine S L on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Brilliant Lanafuchsine S L. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 
10 ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Brilliant Lanafuchsine S L possesses excellent 
fastness to light, alkalies, stoving, carbonizing and 
steaming and is a level dyeing color and excel- 
lently suited for the production of bright reds on 
woolen and worsted material. 


Recipe No. 184. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Fast Blue G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Chrome Fast Blue G. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
HY.) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter the yarn at 140° F., bring slowly to a boil 
and dye at a boil for one hour. “At this time 


1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 
may be added to complete the exhaustion of the 


dye bath, and the boiling continued 1/4 to 1/2 
hour longer. 


Then after-treat for 1/2 hour in a bath made 
up with 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 


Fast Chrome Blue G possesses excellent fast- 
ness to light and fulling. 


Recipe No. 185. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Chrome Black R L on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Acid Chrome Black R L. 
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(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 66 La- 
fayette St., N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 175° .F., bring to a boil, and dye at a 
boil for 3/4 of an hour. Then add 


2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, 
and continue the boiling until the bath is ex- 
hausted. Finally cool the bath somewhat, and 
add 
lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
and boil for 3/4 of an hour longer. 
Acid Chrome Black R L possesses very good 


fastness to light as well as the other common 
color-destroying agencies. 





Recipe No. 186. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Helindone Orange R Paste on roo lbs. cotton 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath as follows: 


20 lbs. Helindone Orange R Paste. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
Vv \ 


x 


° oJ 
gals. Water. 
lbs. Caustic Soda Solution, 76° Tw. 
lbs. 58% Sodium Carbonate. 
lbs. Hydrosulphite M. L. B. Conc. Powder. 


are mixed together at a temperature of 150° F., 
until the reduction is complete and the dyestuff in 


solution. This is added to the necessary amount 
of water. The dye bath is then heated to 140° F., 


and the material dyed in this bath at a tempera- 
ture of from 100° to 140° F.,, giving two to four 
dips. The material is finally wrung or squeezed 
out evenly, and allowed to oxidize in the air for a 
few minutes, then boiled in a soap solution for 
twenty minutes. This latter treatment is neces- 
sary to obtain the full orange shade. 

Helindone Orange R Paste gives brilliant 
shades of orange remarkable for their fastness. 
It can also be combined with Helindone Red 3 B 
to give scarlet shades which in fastness surpass 
other cotton reds. 


Recipe No. 187. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Sulphur Blue R Extra on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


10 ibs. Sulphur Blue R Extra. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
N. Y.) 
20 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 











Enter yarn at 160° F., and bring slowly to a 
temperature just below the boil, and dye at this 
temperature for one hour. 

The shade produced in this way is equivalent to 
a 5 per cent. dyeing in a standing bath. 

After dyeing the yarn is immediately squeezed 
and allowed to hang in an open condition from 1/2 
to 3/4 of an hour. It is then thoroughly washed 
and dried. 

Sulphur Blue R Extra possesses good fastness 
to light, and practically all of the common color- 
destroying agencies except bleaching. 


Recipe No. 188. 
Drab on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Mono Chrome Drab 4 R on 100 lbs. wor- 
sted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3%4 lb. Fast Mono Chrome Drab 4 R. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., N. Y.) 
1 lb. Mono Chrome Mordant § T. 
Bring the bath slowly to a boil and boil for 3/4 
of an hour, then add 


5 Ibs. Acetie Acid, 


and continue the boiling for 3/4 of an hour. 

Fast Mono Chrome Drab 4 R possesses excel- 
lent fastness to light, weather, washing and full- 
ing, and its fastness in other respects is also good. 
It is also a level dyeing color. 


Recipe No. 189. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Paranol Blue F F on too lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Paranol Blue F F. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Paranol Blue F F possesses fairly good fast- 
ness to washing, light and alkali. It can be after- 
treated with copper sulphate. It is particularly 
useful for light shades of blue where clear green 
tones are desired. 


Recipe No. 190. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Chrome Fast Blue R G on 1oo0 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Chrome Fast Blue R G. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
BR. 2) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
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Enter the yarn at 140° F., bring slowly to a boil 
and dye at a boil for one hour. At this time 
1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 


may be added to complete the exhaustion of the 
dye bath, and the boiling continued 1/4 to 1/2 
hour longer. 
Then after-treat for 1/2 hour in a bath made up 
with 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 


Fast Chrome Blue R G possesses excellent fast- 
ness to light and fulling. 


Recipe No. 191. 
Scarlet on Cotton Yarn. 


Diazanil Scarlet B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


3 ibs. Diazanil Scarlet B. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
N. Y.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt 
1 lb. Soda Ash 


Dye at a boil for one hour, then diazotize in 
cold bath with 
3 lbs. Nitrite of Soda. 
5 Ibs. Hydrochloric Acid, 32° Tw. 
Rinse and develop in a bath made up with 
1 lb. Beta Naphthol. 
1 lb. Caustic Soda, 36° Tw., 
working in the latter bath at 100° F. for 1/2 hour. 
Wash, soap and dry. 

When dyed and developed in this manner, 
Diazanil Scarlet B possesses excellent fastness to 
acids, washing, and ironing, and will not crock. 
Its fastness to light is also far better than the 
ordinary red of this class, and in general it will 
be found an excellent color for all classes of 
cotton dyeing. 


Recipe No. 192. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Paranol Green C on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Paranol Green C 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Dye at a boil for one hour. 

Paranol Green C possesses good fastness to 
washing, light, alkali and acids. It dyes easily 
level and is valuable as a self color, and works 
well in combination with most of the substantive 
colors 








































































































































































































































































































New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


lt is not a list of patents, but 


of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in 


this department. 
from those who control the machines and processes. 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Bobbin and End Holder. The Eclipse 
Holder Co., 224 Chestnut St., Providence, 
Kk. I., are placing on the market a combina- 
tion bobbin and end holder for spinning 
frames. In addition to holding the bobbin 
the holder is constructed so that when doff- 
ing the ends are wound around the holder 
and when the bobbin is pulled off the ends 
on the machine are held firmly in position 
ready for winding on the empty bobbins of 
the next set. 


Dabbing Motion. Vincent Roberts & Marr, 
Row, Leeds, England. An auto- 
matic motion for Noble combs. 
The brush is operated by a piston driven by 
compressed air. The dabbing motion rests 
on springs to prevent vibration from being 
carried to the comb. It is stated that it can 
be easily adapted to old combs, making it 
possible to increase the speed of the circle 
50 per cent, 


Cherry 
dabbing 


Hosiery Machine. Wildt & Co., Leicester, 
England. A machine for knitting fancy ho- 
siery which, it is stated, is capable of pro- 
ducing a larger number of patterns than has 
heretofore been possible. 


Washing and Rinsing Machine. Ernest 
Grether & Co., Manchester, England. A 
rotary washing machine for knit goods, de- 
signed to prevent felting the goods. 


Dofing Motion. Hall & Stells, Park 
Works, Keighley, England. A device for 
doffing cap frames. It is claimed that the 
motion is easily operated and much time 
saved as compared with hand doffing. 


Dobby Motion. B. H. 


Kirkburton, England. 


& Sons, 
An improved loom 
dobby motion. Punched cards, wood lags or 
pegs are employed for the pattern mechan- 


Moxon 


ism. The motion is in successful use in a 
number of English mills. 


Skein Opener. The Zittauer Maschinen- 
fabrik und Eisenge isserei, Aktien-Gesell- 
schaft in Zittau, Germany. A machine for 
shaking skeins of yarn and opening them up 
ready for dyeing or drying. 


Cylinder for Cloth Shears. 
luth, Landeshut, Germany. 


Arnold Emme- 
A cylinder for 
cloth shears in which the blades are concave 
and brushes are set back of each blade. 


Dyeing Apparatus. Aug. Schnakenberg, 
Barmen-Rittershausen, Germany. A method 
of forcing liquor through textile materials 
during the dveing process by means of a 
vacuum instead of the ordinary centrifugal 
pump. 


Finishing Machine. Edmond See, Lille, 
France. An apparatus for pulverizing solu- 
tions used in finishing cloths, and which are 


to be applied to the goods in the form of a 
spray. 


E. Ornstein, Woppau, Ger- 
A counter for indicating the number 
of picks of a loom. 


Pick Counter. 
many. 


Brush for Velvet. Ernst Hambloch, Kre- 
feld, Germany. An improved brush for rais- 
ing the pile on velvet fabrics. It has been 
adopted by a number of Crefield mills. 


Bleaching Cotton. Henri Keller, Stuttgart, 
Germany. A process of bleaching in which 
the alkali liquor for boiling out the goods is 
saved and used again. 


Moistening Machine. Brodetz, Kuffler & 
Reichel, Vienna, Austria. A machine for 
dampening cotton yarn in skeins or on 
spools. 
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THE ‘‘HURRICANE”’’ CARBONIZING 
EQUIPMENT FOR PIECE GOODS. 


The equipment shown in the illustration 
is for a most efficient system of handling 
woolen piece goods in the process of car- 
bonizing. Its advantages include not only 
the labor saving features, but also the fact 
that the cloth is saturated and then carbon- 
ized with uniformity. 

To get the best results in carbonizing, it 
is essential in the first place to see that the 
goods are clean. Care should be taken to 


A CARBONIZING MACHINE 
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arranged that perfect adjustment can be 
obtained when handling either light or heavy 
goods. The cloth after passing over a 
spreader, travels up and down around a 
number of rollers located alternately at the 
top and bottom of a removable cage, which 
is placed within the acid tank. These rollers 
are made of wood and their shafts extend 
through them. Acid proof bronze is used 
for the shafts, bearings and all metal parts 
within the acid tank. After becoming thor- 


oughly saturated, the cloth emerges from 


rHE ** HURRICANE” CARBONIZING EQUIPMENT. 


see that they contain no soap, grease, acids 
or alkalies, as these all tend to protect the 
vegetable fiber. A standard carbonizing 
solution will have such an effect on clean 
goods that the vegetable impurities will be 
decomposed at the high temperatures and 
converted into carbon, in which state the 
impurities can be readily removed from the 
cloth. By the old methods, considerable 
time was lost in the handling of the goods, 
and whenever they were allowed to stand 
for any length of time, the carbonizing acid 
settled to the bottom of the pile. As a re- 
sult the goods were anything but uniform 
in texture and strength, and it was practi- 
cally impossible to get level results in the 
subsequent dyeing. 


The new method is continuous 


and so 


the acid and passes between heavy, rubber 
covered squeeze rolls, which are controlled 
by levers and weights, so that the pressure 


may be regulated. Squeeze rolls not only 
labor, but the cloth, 
when passing through them, is spread out 
and free from wrinkles,—whereas, when 
hydro-extracted it is always roped up and 
twisted. The surplus acid being thus re- 
moved and drained back into the tank. the 
cloth passes forward continuously into the 
next machine, where the drying and carbon- 
izing are completed. 
The “Hurricane” 
carbonizer is built 
the 
thickness, 


save considerable in 


and 
steel 
being of 
asbestos. 


automatic dryer 
with a structural 
outside panels 
and lined with 
Entering over the first roller at the top, the 


framework, 
double 





a 
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cloth travels down to the next roll near the 
bottom, then up and down successively over 
a series of rollers, each of which is positively 
driven by means of gearing, so as to take 
the strain off the goods. While the older 
methods employed metallic rollers, the latest 
machines have been equipped with wooden 
lagged rollers, as the best results have been 
secured by not allowing any metal to come 
in contact with the goods. The first com- 
partment of this machine is the drying 
chamber and from this portion the damp air 
is removed, resulting in dry cloth by the 
time the goods are ready to pass still fur- 
ther on into the carbonizing chamber. It is 
thus possible to maintain a dry, baking heat 
in the second compartment, and this high 
temperature produces the carbonizing re- 
sults desired. 

The rapid drying and carbonizing are 
accomplished by recirculating a large vol- 
ume of heated air through the cloth, the 
steam coils being located in a separate com- 
partment at the side of the machine. The 
machinery parts are accessible, as shown by 
the interior view, and the construction has 
been fully approved by the various boards of 
fre underwriters. By standardizing the sec- 
tions, it is possible to increase the length of 
a machine and consequently its capacity at 
any time, if desired. Any further informa- 
tion concerning these machines will be fur- 
nished by the builders, The Philadelphia 
Drying Machinery Co., 6721 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


——$——— —__ 


A NEW METAL PROTECTED SPOOL. 


The Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., whose 
factories are located at Lestershire, N. Y., 
are doing a most satisfactory business with 
their new patented metal protected spools 
and have received not only duplicate orders, 
but very flattering testimonials from users. 

The metal protection applied to the spool 
not only protects the yarn but the spool, as 
well as increases the life of them very ma- 
terially, while the additional cost is small in 
comparison to the lengthened service ob- 
tained thereby. This application of metal 


protection increases the weight only about 
one ounce, while-the manufacturers claim 
that it lengthens the life of the spool three 
fold. 

This company’s products consist of high 
grade spools for the cotton, woolen and 
carpet trade. They also manufacture a prod- 
uct for wire mill use. Their buildings at 
Lestershire are of the very best construction 
and are modern and up-to-date in their ap- 
pointment and machinery equipment. Their 
product is made in all sizes and styles and 
they take pleasure in sending samples to any 
mill interested in their production. 


a 
IMPROVED WELDING PROCESS. 


Although the art of brazing cast iron com- 
mercially is a recent discovery, several com- 
pounds have been marketed which braze 
cast iron with more or less success. The 
Eastern Sales Co., 110 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass., claim, however, that this process was 
not perfected until the invention of Ironite, 
a compound which it is asserted will braze 
broken castings and make them stronger 
than before they were broken. 

An Ironite outfit contains one can of re- 
ducing compound and one of solution. The 
latter dissolves and removes impurities from 
the metal. There is also a can of Flux, a 
preparation that dissolves the oxides formed 
during the heating. But the chief feature of 
this outfit is a can of especially prepared 


brazing spelter which has a strength of from 
25 to 40 per cent. greater than cast iron. 
With the brazing flux it melts and amalga- 
mates at so low a heat that it does not in- 
jure the casting. This obviates the difficulty 
experienced with brazing compounds that 
require a white heat, which frequently 
causes strains and stresses that result in 
fractures in cooler portions of the casting 
being brazed. Ironite can be used with any 
forge or clean fire where the required red 
heat (1,300° F.) may be obtained, and of 
course this red heat has an annealing effect. 

A special advantage of Ironite to textile 
mills is that when cast iron parts of machin- 


ery are broken, the cost of new patterns can 
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frequently be saved by using Ironite for 
brazing these parts together, not only mak- 
ing the casting stronger than formerly, but 
saving the delay incidental to sending to the 
maker of the machine for a part or having 
patterns made for it. 

The Eastern Sales Co. sells Ironite for use 
with any other equipment for brazing, or in- 
stalls complete brazing plants where desired. 


THE BALLARD ELECTRIC CUTTER. 


After a dozen years of hard struggling for 
the perfection of an electric cutting ma- 
chine, Ballard Bros., four inventive geniuses, 
completed their first model Jan. 17, 1905, 
this machine being sold to a Philadel- 
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taxed to its full capacity to keep up with the 
orders. 

The inventors of the machine had in mind 
that it was the saving, and not the earning 
that made people rich, and demonstrated to 
its users that what one Ballard cutter would 
save them in a year would be enough to 
make some people happy, hence the machine 
shown in the accompanying illustration is 
considered by its builders to be the finest 
electric cutter in the market today. 

In this machine is embodied an automatic 
system of lubrication and a scientific distri- 
vution of weight to the different parts, which 
enables it to be run at a very high rate of 
speed without vibration. The working parts 


> 





THE BALLARD ELECTRIC CUTTER. 


phia manufacturer two days later. The 
trade was quick to realize the value of the 
apparatus and today a new factory with a 


half million dollars’ worth of machinery is 


are completely enclosed, but are readily ac- 
cessible. The machine is provided with a 
presser foot carried on a swinging bracket, 
allowing the foot to be swung to one side, 
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leaving the standard and knife slot unob- 
structed. This is brought to the attention of 
users of a machine of this kind as being of 
great convenience in adjusting and sharpen- 
ing the knife. The wearing parts are steel, 
hardened and ground, to gauge and the 
workmanship throughout is of the highest 
standard. 

Among the advantages claimed for the 
Ballard cutter, in comparison with the old 
methods of cutting by shears and saws, is 
the great economy in space on the cutting 
tables, reduction of waste, uniform and per- 
fect cutting and a great saving in labor, it 
being claimed that one machine when oper- 
ated to its fullest capacity will save from 
$2,000 to $6,000 per year. The machine is 
suited for the cutting of the lightest as well 
as the heaviest grade of goods. 

Many of these machines are now in use 
in some of the largest knitting mills in the 
country where they are giving entire satis- 
faction. Those manufacturers who are still 
using the old methods are invited to com- 
municate with H. Maimin, the sole agent, 
656 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia; or at his 


office in New York at 475 Broadway, who 
will be glad to give any information desired 
regarding the machine and its value to the 
knitting trade. 


—_—_——__—_4 


A NEW LACE AND EDGING MACHINE. 


George W. Lindley, 5122 Wakefield St., 
Philadelphia, is bringing out a new machine 
for the manufacture of narrow laces and edg- 
ings for underwear. 


It is also adapted for 
the 


manufacture of double 


such as 
fancy knit goods, coats, sweaters, nubias and 
golf vests. In our January issue we shal! 
publish a more extended illustrated descrip- 
tion of this interesting machine. A small 
picture of the machine appears in his adver- 
tisement on another page. 


ribs, 


ne 

South American and Brazilian cotton be- 
gan to be regularly received in England in 
1782. Two years later fourteen bales of 
cotton arrived at Liverpool from America, 
and were seized on the ground that so much 


cotton could not have been produced in the 
United States. 
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REFERENCE INDEX FOR NEW MACHINERY, 
PROCESSES, ETC. 


The following is a brief abstract of New Machinery 
and Processes which have been illustrated and described 
in this department during the preceding six months. It 
does not include the foreign items or American devices 
of which only brief mention has been made. Those de- 
siring copies of the issues in which these appeared may 


obtain them if in print by remitting 25c. State plainly 
the article or articles desired. 


Two Speed Drive for Hosiery Ribbers. A two 
speed drive which is entirely automatic and 
claimed to increase production 30 per cent. 

A Pneumatic Beetling Machine. 
beetling machine embodying an 
principle. 

Hank Twister for Worsted Yarn. Performs 
work in an easier and more speedy manner. 
Return Trap System of Boiler Feeding. A trap 
for returning the hot water of condensation from 
heating, drying or cooking systems directly to 
the boilers. 

Belting. A belting made from selected packer 
and foreign hides for long life and hard usage. 
Machine for Attaching Labels. A pointed staple 
label wire stitching machine which penetrates 
the fabric without cutting threads while passing 
through. 

Bleach for Artificial Silk. A hypochlorite of 
sodium process produced electrolytically for the 
bleaching of artificial silk and other fibers of 
this kind. 

A Thread Lubricator. 
knitting and sewing 
simple and efficient. 
Automatic Sweater Machine. A new take-up 
which can be applied to all plain and automatic 
body sweater machines. 

A Slit Drum Winder. A new machine designed 
for winding silk, schappe, artificial silk, cotton 
wool, jute and mohair yarns. 

Steel Lockers for Textile Mills. Durable and 
economical in respect to space and first cost. 

A Skiving Machine. A new skiving machine to 
be used in the manufacture and repair of belts 
in mills. 

Paint for Textile Mills. A mixing of special 
paint for use in mills that is claimed to effect 
great saving in artificial light expenses. 

Head for Loom Beams. An adjustable head for 


loom beams which can be put on without taking 
the beam apart. 


Shrinking and Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. 
A process of water treatment as distinguished 
from steaming. 

Lustering Machine. A machine for increasing 
the luster of mercerized cotton and to impart a 
soft, silklike handle and appearance to the yarn. 
A Raw Stock Dyeing Machine. An automatic 
circulating dyeing machine for raw stock which 
includes a number of important improvements. 
A Shuttle Threader. Obviates the objectionable 


A pneumatic 
entirely new 


A thread lubricator for 
machines which is very 
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sucking of the thread through the shuttle eye 
by the weaver. 

An Improved Tie. An improved bundle-tying 
device which is very simple in construction. 


Cloth Sponging and Shrinking Machines. A 
system of machines for sponging and shrinking 
cloth by the cold water process. 

A Brush Holder. An improved metal holder for 
bristle stretcher. 

Bobbin Stripping Apparatus. An apparatus for 
stripping the waste from pirns, bobbins and rov- 
ing tubes. 

A Corduroy Cutting Machine. Adapted to nar- 
row or wide cords and light and heavy qualities. 


A Bobbin Winder. A new metal bobbin winder 
for transferring yarn from spools on to either 
bobbins or cops. 

An Automatic Loom.. A loom designed to per- 
form mechanically almost identically the same 
operations that the weaver does by hand. 


A Crabbing Machine. Embodies many features 
that have proved to be desirable in this class of 
machines. 


A Loom for Weaving Woolen and Worsted 
Goods. Simple in construction and designed to 
Goods. Simple in construction and designed to 
increase production. Embodies new features. 


A Warp Measuring Machine. A machine which 
does away with defective marking of the warps 
and divides the warp into cuts of any desired 
length. 


Cloth Shrinking and Finishing. A process which 
consists of the direct application of water to the 
fabric for the purpose of shrinking and finishing. 


A Dyeing Process. A new system of dyeing 
which provides a complete dye house in one 
machine. 


A New Oil Pump. An oil pump which has sev- 
eeral new features that commend it to users. 


Expelling Electricity from Fabrics. A me- 
chanical system of getting rid of electricity in 
materials and fabrics during the process of man- 
ufacture. 


Lighting for Textile Mills. A system of lighting 
claimed to effect a saving of over 60 per cent. 
in the current consumption. 

High Speed Air Compressor. The leading fea- 
ture of this compressor, aside from its high 
efficiency, is the simplicity of construction. 

A Pick Arm Strap. A new pick arm strap for 
the shackle, stirrup or pick arm of looms. 


Recovery of Mercerizing Caustic. A machine 
for the concentration of wash waters and the 
recovery of caustic soda. 

An Arc Lamp. An intensified enclosed arc lamp 
which marks a distinct advance in the field of 
interior illumination. 


Beaming Direct from Spools to Beam. A beamer 
designed to meet the demand for a warper that 
will take the yarn direct from the spool to the 
loom beam. 


A Single Beater Finisher Picker. A new single 
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beater finisher picker claimed to give remarkable 
evenness to the finished lap. 

A Thread Counter. An instrument which offers 
great advantage in the counting of threads in 
fabrics over the ordinary thread counters. 

A Spool Truck. A new model spool truck de- 
signed for use in large mills. 

A Horizontal Cell Drier. Improvement in hori- 
zontal cell drier which is in many respects a 
departure from the vertical type previously built. 
A Slow Speed Exhaust Fan. An exhaust fan 
which has been designed and built to meet the 
requirements of small consumption of power 
and reduce wear and tear. 

Belting for Textile Mills. Showing what types 
of belting are best adapted for various types of 
textile mill work machinery. 

A New Skein Winder. A new skein winder for 
wool, worsted and cotton yarn. 

Dyeing and Washing Machine. An oscillating 
type of dyeing and washing machine which is 
specially adapted for knit goods. 


AN IMPROVED SPINNING RING. 


A spinning ring having a stationary outer 
section and a rotary inner section has 
recently been patented in this country. It 
is described by the inventor as follows: 
Fig. 1 is a vertical section of the new ring; 
Fig. 2 is a plan showing the ring removed 





FIG. I. 
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FIG. 2. 


from the holder. The spinning ring is 
shown as supported by a ring holder sup- 
ported by a ring rail not shown. The ring 
comprises the outer section and the inner 
section, these two being circular and con- 
centric with each other. The outer section 
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is stationary and is secured to the ring 
holder by making the holder with projec- 
tions which engage the lower flange formed 
on the outer section. The outer section is 
also provided at its upper edge with a 
directed flange which is embraced by the 
traveler. The inner section is provided at 
its upper edge with a flange which forms 
with the outer flange the head or portion of 
the spinning ring embraced by the traveler 
in usual fashion. The inner 
loosely within the 
and is capable of rotation. 


section is 


mounted outer section 


To reduce friction between the two sec- 
tions a lining or bushing of some self-lubri- 
cating material is interposed between the 
sections. This bushing when used forms the 
bearing for the inner section and permits it 
to revolve freely with very little.or no fric- 
tion. 


The outer section is provided with an 
annular lip which overlies the top edge of 
the bushing and prevents the bushing from 
being forced out through the top of the ring. 
The interlocking engagement of the bushing 
and the inner section secured by the flange 


operates to hold the inner section from be- 
ing displaced through the top of the ring. 
When the spinning ring is in operation 
the friction of the traveler on the inner sec- 
tion causes that section to revolve retative 
to the outer section whereby the relative 
speed between the inner section and the 
traveler is considerably less than that be- 
the traveler and the outer section. 
The most wear between the traveler and the 
spinning ring comes at the point where the 
traveler engages the inside of the spinning 


tween 


ring and by making the spinning ring with 
this inner section which is capable of turn- 
ing within the outer section, the life of the 
spinning ring is very much lengthened and 
the traveler can be made to rotate at a much 
greater speed without producing any over- 
heating of the parts. 


ee —$<—$__—_———_ 


The practical monopoly of the cotton sup- 
ply by the United States developed rapidly 
during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 


tury 
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A TEXTILE INSTITUTE. 


Manchester, Eng., Nov. 6, 1909. 

Some months ago a circular was addressed 
by Messrs. J. H. Lester and George Moores 
of Manchester, Eng., to a few gentlemen 
asking for an expression of opinion on a 
scheme for the promotion of the textile in- 
stitute. The replies were so encouraging 
that a private meeting was called to discuss 
the project. The result was to decide that 
such an institute should be formed, and the 
meeting constituted itself a committee with 
this subject. 

The intentions of the gentlemen com- 
mitted to the organization of the institute 
have been directed to the formation of an 
association comparable with the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, the Lron and Steel Institute, 
the Society. of Chemical Industry, etc., 
wherein professorial,. professional mechani- 
cal, technical and commercial interests mav 
be dealt with collectively, and also more or 
less separately. There is no intention to 
place anv one of these interests to the fore- 
front. Since the object of the institute is to 
advance the technical and scientific side of 
the industry, it may be taken for granted 
that what is termed the “professorial and 
professional” element will be of considerable 
importance, but at the same time the much 
greater number of those who are engaged 
in “applied textilology” (to coin a word) will 
provide against the possibiity of the institute 
becoming an association dominated by those 
engaged in purely professional callings, as 
distinguished from the business of manufac- 
turing textiles. The desire is to bring the- 
ory and practice into closer relation. 

The Committee are fully alive to the fact 
that the textile industry as a whole is not 
crying out for the establishment of such an 
institute, indeed the average manufacturer 
may say that he has “no use for it,” but it is 
our firm belief that every educated person 
of textile experience will be readily con- 
vinced of the great benefit such a society, 
under well directed effort, must confer on 
the industry. 

Other institutes of similar character have 
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become essential to progress in the respec- 
tive arts and sciences they represent, but 
this vast textile industry—the largest indus- 
try in the country with the single exception 
of agriculture, possesses no representative 
society either to encourage, to receive, or to 
publish original work out of which most im- 
portant developments often arise. 

While recognizing that there is from 
a purely practical side, no popular demand 
for such an institute, there is probably no 
industry which stands in greater real need of 
it today than the textile industry. 





to detect than in open drawing. In examin- 
ing porcupines a small reading glass is a 
great help. 

In setting the porcupine, care must be 
taken that it is high enough for the sliver to 
get well into the pins, but not too high, 
otherwise the sliver will rest on the brass 
base, and a ruffled sliver will result. If a 
straight edge be laid across from surface of 
front and back bottom rollers, the brass 
base of the porcupine should be clear by 
about 1/8 inch. These porcupines take the 
place of carriers, such as are used in open 





It is hoped to have the institute formally 
inaugurated in the early part of next year. 
All who are interested in the movement are 
invited to communicate with the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. George Moores, 12 Exchange St., Man- 
chester, who will be pleased to give any 
further information required. 


—————————_- pe — 


THE BRADFORD AND FRENCH SYS- 
TEMS OF WORSTED SPINNING. 
BY JOHN BROWN. 

(Continued from November.) 

The porcupines need regular examination, 
so that if any split or broken pins are in 
them they can at once be removed. Other- 
wise, by holding up stray fibers a cloudy 
sliver will result. Owing to the pins being 
set at an angle, faulty ones are more difficult 


FIG, 


Bradford drawing. The same remarks as to 
the lead from the front rollers apply to rub- 
bers, whether endless belts or pyramidal 
rollers are used. To counterbalance the ab- 
sence of twist, and to prevent any liability 
of unevenness through drag 2 ends are 
wound on each bobbin throughout the whole 
set up to mule. Where only 1 bobbin with 
2 ends are fed for each bobbin in front, it is 
known as single mesh. Where two 2-thread 
bobbins are used for each roller they form a 
double mesh. Both systems have their ad- 
vantages; in practice, the class of work, and 
the result desired, must be taken into con- 
sideration in deciding what system to use. 
The following machinery is required for 
the French system: Two 6-bobbin gill boxes 
with 4 tops doubled into 1 sliver, shown at 
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ig. I4. 


1 


In place of the upright creel, as 


F 
snown, 


self acting creels, shown at Fig. 7, 
Balls are used in- 
cans, as in the initial 
Bradford drawing. 


are more generally used. 


stead of process in 


The first drawing frame is shown at Fig. 
15. This is the first where the 
French system of porcupines and rubbers 
come into operation. 


process 


Eight heads and 64 
bobbins are fed up at the back, but the sliv- 
ers are separated into pairs at back and 
come off in two separate threads for each 
bobbin. From this point all through the set 
double mesh is used. A draft of 4 gives a 
77 «1 The diameter of the 
front roller is 1 3/4 inches. 


2 dram sliver. 


The second drawing frame is similar in 
construction to the first. Thirty-two bob- 
bins in the creel from first drawing box are 
used. As the bobbins are double mesh, 
each containing 2 ends, we have different 
doublings into each head. Although we get 
4 bobbins into one, yet as each of the bob- 
bins in the creel has two ends, we get 4 into 
each mesh of bobbin in front. The draft of 
4 1/10 gives a 69 dram sliver. The diameter 
of the front roller is 1 3/4 inches. 

The third drawing frame is shown at Fig. 
16. As this is a heavy count the draft is 
reduced 3.4, giving a 40 1/2 dram sliver. 
The diameter of the front roller is 1 3/8 
inches. 

The reducer is shown at Fig. 17. In this 
box 48 bobbins are put in the creel to sup- 
ply the 24 heads in front. Front rollers 
1 3/8 diameter with a draft of 
3 1/10 gives a 21 dram sliver. 


inches in 


In the next five processes, the boxes of 
which are similar in construction to the re- 
ducer, the 21 dram sliver is gradually re- 
duced to 5 drams, the weight required in the 
finished roving. 

Slubbing. In this process 4 ends are put 
into 1; 96 in creel to 24 in front. Front roll- 
ers 1 1/8 inches in diameter are used, so 
that with a draft of 4 the slivers come off 
nearly the same weight, 20 1/4 drams. Un- 
less the number of doublings as well as the 
draft is kept in mind, a wrong calculation 
can easily be made in this operation. 
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First intermediate box. Again 4 ends are 
doubled into one. “With a draft of 4 1/4 an 
18 1/2 dram sliver is produced. The front 
rollers are 1 1/8 inches in diameter. 

Second intermediate box. The. same 
number of doublings and slivers are used as 
in previous box with a draft of 4, giving an 
18 1/2 dram sliver. The diameter of the 
front roller is 1 inch. 

First roving box. In this box there are 
48 balls in front, for which 96 are put in the 
creel. This with a draft of 3 1/4 to I gives 
a 10 dram sliver. In this box the heads are 
doubled, to enable one box to deal with the 
output of the second intermediate. 

The finishing rovers. Two 48 head boxes 
are required to follow the first roving box. 
There are 96 bobbins in a creel, 2 ends into 
1. The front roller is 1 inch in diameter, 
with a draft of 4, giving about 5 drams, the 
weight required. In these boxes if it is 
found that the roving is under or over 
weight, a slight alteration of the draft gives 
the desired result. 

Worsted spinning mules are shown at 
Figs. 18 and 19. With the rovings at 5 
drams per 40 yards, and a mule spindle 
turning out about 36 hanks of 43s in 50 
hours, 8 mules of 800 spindles each will be 
required to deal with the amount turned out 
in roving. Slight variations in the number 
of processes, drafts and-doublings are used 
by different firms, and as in the case of open 
drawing an alternate set is appended: 

No. of boxes 


cyanea aay gills 
Ist drawing frame 


“ “ 


Process No. of balling heads 


double 
6 balling heads 
6 “ “ 


“ “ “ 


Slubbing 
1st Intermediate.........-24 


Roving 
Finishers 
(2 dram roving) 


For 60s botany 8 mules of 650 spindles 
each will be sufficient. 

The writer in conclusion desires to thank 
Messrs. Prince, Smith & Son and Platt 
Bros. & Co., for illustrations, and J. E. L. 


Tatham of the latter firm for 
freely given. 


assistance 








EXPLANATIONS OF ABBREVIATIONS: 


vw 
on n 
NEW COTTON MILLS. 2 & 
a ° 
n n 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport. Bridgeport Webbing Co. $5,000. 
Wm. BL. Spencer, president; N. H. Downs, 
treasurer. Webbings, belts and novel- 
OR: EOE. cntvh outne sade Reaeeea aI eiee reams ae 10 
Meriden. United States Braid Mfg. Co., The. 
$20,000. H. Adiman, president; S. Fightlin, 
treasurer, superintendent and buyer. Cot- 
ton, mercerized and silk soutaches in all 
numbers. 300 braiders. (E) .............- ‘ 
Plainfield. Lawton Mills Corp., The. New 
3-story mill erected, 200 by 180 feet; new 
waste house, 30 by 6 feet; addition to 
storehouse, 50 by 75 feet. ........ccsseeeeceees 24,000 500 
Taftville. Ponemah Mills. New mill, 673 by 
200 feet. (Under construction. Looms to 
WO GIG cc ccntvccencennnsicccecserssscvenas 
GEORGIA. 
Albany. Albany Cotton Mills. $250,000. W. 
W. Pace, president; J. A. Betjeman, treas- 
urer. Fine sheetings (Building under 
construction. Begin manufacturing Sept., a 
SS siting se arabecebe an ae balan 6 een eau . 10,000 300 
Athens. White City Mfg. Co. $50,000. J. W. 
Ingle, president and treasurer; J. T. 
Jordan, secretary and manager. Soft twist 
COttOn YarNS. (5B) ..ncecccsccccscvvesvvess 3,000 
Canton. Canton Cotton Mills. suilding 
new mill. Will add 48 cards, 10,800 spindles ’ 
and 274 looms. socks ebaeaaee citenaenea’ 10,000 27 
Columbus. Columbus Mfg, Co. Capital in- 
creased to $600,000. New mill under con- 
oy ee | a Netitienetisansaeeee wee 
Columbus. Perkins Hosiery Mills. Built 
new mill, 84 by 210 feet; installed 8,000 spin- 
dles for making white and colored knitting 
yarns for the trade; new 400 h. p. electric _ 
power plant completed. ... phiventeenva ... 8,000 
Hawkinsviile. Murray, W. H. & Son. Geo. 
F, Murray, agent and buyer. Cotton tow- 
GE; GFEDOTDE, cveeceoces MeL Awe roubles eaaen aie 20 
La Grange. Unity Cotton Mills New 2- 
story mill, 132 by 29 feet; also addition, 
100 by 54 feet to old mill, to be equipped 
WU MOORE, 5 nncncdcectectcvnccuscacts tween ..--10,000 124 
Manchester. Manchester Cotton Mills. 
$500,000. Fuller E. Callaway (La Grange 
Ga.), chairman. Cotton yarns. (Under 
COMMUTUCTION.) —s covscces sagen juigauvaees—asouee 
Palmetto. Southern Bag & Back Band Co. 
$25,000. H. L. Johnston, president; Herman 


L. Johnston, superintendent and 
Cotton pick sacks, horse collars, etc. 
KENTUCKY. 
Puritan Cordage Mills. 
Wolfe, president; Geo. W. 


buyer. 


Louisville. 
Chas. F. 


$75,000. 


Bab- 


cock, treasurer; C. L. Sweet, superintend- 
ent. Cotton rope, twine and cordage. (S 
re ee er oer . 2,000 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. Maverick Mills (East Boston). 
$2,000,000. Eugene N. Foss, president; Rob- 
ert Burgess, manager. Medium § staple 


goods; under construction. a alanine a dls . - 50,000 
Charlton City. Worcester Wadding Mfg. 
Co., Ine. A Solod, president; Nathan 


wadding. (5S 


Pemstein, 
& W) 


treasurer. Cotton 


Fall River. Flint Miills. 
to $1,160,000 and built new mill, 5 stories, 
300 by 106 feet. Separate power house con- 
structed. . 50,000 


New Mill Construction During 1909. 


(A summary will be found in the Monthly Comment of this issue.) 


12/to=Expect to start December, 1gto, etc.; S=Steam; W=Water Power 
E=Electricity; D=Dye House. 


Fitchburg. 
mill, 4 
looms. 
Lawrence. 
6 stories, 826 by 100 feet. 

New Bedford. Holmes 


Parkhill 
stories, 


Mfg. Co. guilt new 
340 by 120 feet. Added 500 


Mfg. Co $1, 200,000. 





.:. on Harding, president; Chas. M. 
Holmes, treasurer, agent and buyer. Fine 
Combed Partin, BS tO- ISDS, ocs ccc cccscacvcicas 60,000 
New Bedford. Nashawena Mills. 2,500,000. 
William Whitman, president; N. B. Gard- 
ner, treasurer. Fine cotton and cotton and 


silk goods from combed yarns. (S & E) ..125,000 


New Bedford. New Bedford Cotton Mills 
Corporation $1,000,000. Wm. M. Butler, 
president; W. H. Underdown, treasurer; 


James O, Thompson, Jr., 


superintendent. 


Fine cotton and cotton and silk fabrics. ..80,000 
New Bedford. Pierce Bros., Ltd. $700,000. 


Andrew G. Pierce, Jr., 
T. Pierce, treasurer; 
agent. Cotton goods. 
Williamstown. Boyd, John S.. Co. $100,000. 
mm HB: Be Hewatt president; Zobert 
Strong, treasurer; John S. Boyd, manager. 


president; 
Albert R. 
Under construction. 


Edward 
Pierce, 





Corduroys and velveteens; 4) looms. Dye 
WE RS oc kadexcass oimahee aemeaes Baden 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

East Jaffrey. Perkins-Webster Corp. $2,000. 
John A. Perkins, president; Wilbur E. 
Webster, treasurer; Ralph C. Perkins, su- 
perintendent. Narrow fabrics. (W) ....... 

Manchester. Amoskeag Mfg. Co. Coolidge 
Mill. New gingham mill, 700 by 100 feet. 
New electric power plant, 3,500 k. w. 150,000 

NEW JERSEY. 

Clifton. Yazoo Mills. Branch of New York 
City. Finish cotton yarns. ai ee 

Passaic. Brighton Mills. Increased capital 
to $612,000 Buiiding new 3-story mill, 105 
We Tee 2008. cccccasees Sake bee aaGe 6,120 

NEW YORK. 

Lestershire. Corliss Towel Mills. $3,000. 
John Paterson and O. S. Brown Towels 

Oswego. Ontario Industrial Co. $36,000. E. 

B. Mott, president: C. A. Tanner, treas- 
urer. Cotton shoddies 2 pickers; 4 gar- 
netts. (W) ssh ie aa nak 

Utica. Utica Fine Yarn Co. $225,000 Wm. 
Foster, president: Wm. H toberts, vice- 
president; Wm. I. Taber, treasurer; Geo 
L. Wood, secretary. Under construction... .20,00 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charlotte. Savona Mfg. Co. $100,000. E 
Garsed, president; S. B. Alexander, Ve 
treasurer Jacquard towels, napkins and 
bureau scarfs. (E) ... ba vaudie ae — 

Henderson Henderson Cotton Mills. Build- 
ing No. 2 Mill. Gaiancen oon 10,000 

Hickory. Shuford Mill Co., A. A $80,000 
Building coarse yarn mill, principally &s 
in ply 3/10. (CE) elaieeind sia alana la So Siarvae ae ta elle? GR 
Laurinburg Waverly Cotton Mill Co. $300.- 

000. JI. P. McRae, president; G. F. Av- 
inger, secretary and treasurer; F. C. Good- 
rich, superintendent Hosiery yarns, 16 to 
30 (S) = . . 20,000 

Lexington. Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc 
$135,000 Cc. A. Hunt, Jr., president and 
superintendent; W. H. Mendenhall, treas- 
urer Colored goods. (FE) = 12/'09. 9,600 
Lincolnton Saxony Spinning Co. $200,000 
Edgar Love, president and buyer: James 
Lee Love treasurer Sea Island yarns 
2/48 to 2/80s. . are ° 8,600 
Marion. Marion Mfg. Co. $250,000 >. I 
Little, president and _ treasurer. Brown 


sheetings. 12,500 
River Falls River Falls Cotton Mills Co 
(P. O. Graham) $200), 00) (Authorized.) 
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J. W. Menefer, presiden treasurer. 
Grey goods. (W) 9/10. eee Ee 
Roanoke Rapids. Patterson Mills Co. $500,- 
000. Charles Coher president; R. C. 
Wortham, Jr., treasurer; S. F. Patterson, 
general manager; J. E. Wicker, superin- 
tendent. Ginghams. (D) (E) . .20,000 
Rockingham. Entwistle Mfg. $500,000. 
Wm. Entwistle, president; 7e0. P. En- 
twistle, treasurer; W B. Cole, general 
manager. Plain white goods. (S) 9/10. ...40,000 1,000 
Rockwell. Barringer Mfg. Co. 
Barringer, president; J. M. 
housef, treasurer 2/%s yarns. (8) ...... 
Smithfield. Ivanhoe Mfg. Co. $100,000. W. 
M. Sanders, president; F. K. Broadhurst, 
treasurer and buyer Warps and hosiery 
yarns, 18s to 3s. (S) Susie thrice Faketetak wmietd ae 
Thomasville. zon Cotton Mill. $150,000. 
J. W. Cannon interested. Buildings under 
construction. = 
Thomasville. Jewel C 
(Authorized.) J, L 
A. J. Lillard 
sotton yarns. sone ° . 
4 Vass Cotton Mill Co. 
Cotton yarns. 
Peck Mfg. Co. 
, president; R. B. Boyd, treasurer; H. 
Bradley, manager 2/2s warp yarns. 
Buildings under construction. ......... ; 
Wendell Whiteley Mfg. Co R. B. Whitley, 
proprietor; L. G. Stephenson, superintend- 
en 10s to 14s hosiery yarns. ate te ‘ 
West Durham. Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 
4 Mill B. N. Duke, president; G. W. 
Watts, vice-president; N. A. Erwin, secre- 
tary and treasurer Mill under construc- 
tion, 825 feet long, 300 and 200 feet wide. 
Sheetings 
Zebulon 
$300,000. Archibald Meldrum, president; J. 
D. Horton, treasurer 12s to 16s hosiery 
yarns. (S) Under construction. 


$150,000. 
Hols- 


Paul 


3.000 


ytton Mills. 
Armfield, 
treasurer. 


$250,000. 
president; 
Fine and special 
““(Au- 


$250,000. 


$120,000. T. D. 


OKLAHOMA, 
Lawton Textile fg. Co. 
son and R. 8S. Curtis. 
denims, sateens, es. .. 43,848 
Lawton. Shuford . $500,000. S. L. 
Shuford, Hickory, .. C. and Brown Cor- 
neilson, interested To build mill of 10,000 
spindles and 340 looms. “me 


Browne Corneil- 
Blankets, quilts, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Glen Riddle. Welch Mfg. Co., A. P. $15,000. 
Geo, T. Butler, president A. P. Welch, 
treasurer and _ superintendent. Turkish 
towels, bleach and dye. (S) 

Philadelphia. Davidson, M. L., 

Norris St. Hair cloth. 

Philadelphia Frankford , 
fred J. Franklin, proprietor. 1545 Ruan St. 
Coning and quilling of mercerized and cot- 
ton yarns. 7 coners. 2 quillers. .. 

Philadelphia. Harrigan, Frank. 172! 
ingham S8St., Frankford. Figured 
cloth ; 

Philadelphia. 
ison St., east of Kensington 
cloth novelties. (Ss) Thos 
buyer. 

Philadelphia. & 
Howard St. and Lehigh Ave. 
els, etc. (8S) Wm. Lockhart, buyer. 

Philadelphia. Rajah Mfg. Co. Jasper and 
Hazzard Sts. W. H. Margerison, presi- 
dent; A. E, Margerison, treasurer; Thos. 
E. Margerison, superintendent. Turkish 
towels. (S) ... 

Philadelphia Wayne 
and Oxford Sts. 

Philadelphia. Yorston Co., Wm. William 
Yorston and William Brown, proprictors. 
Rugs and summer curtains of cotton and 
silk. Buy 3/8, 2/16 and 2/20 cotton yarns 
in skeins, 


hair 


Ave. 
Johnston, 


Sons. 
Turkish tow- 


Mfg. Co. 
Turkish towels. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Falls. Seminole Mfg. Co. 
3ehrens, 


Central 


$100,000. 
E. H. 


president; Emanuel Weill, 
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secretary; Harold BE. Barnefield, treasurer. 
Silk and cotton novelties. (E) 

Coventry. Coventry Co. Building new mill 
3 stories, 364 by 8 feet, to be used for 
weaving. To make only fine white and 
fancy goods from combed yarns. ..........- 20,000 400 

Pawtucket. Caderas & Ozanne. Removed 
plant from Calais, France. Fine cotton 
and silk laces. 30 looms. 

Pawtucket. Tamarack Co. $200,000. i. \ 
Jenckes, president; F. L. Jenckes, treas- 
urer; W. P. Wood, agent. Silk and cotton 
and silk linings. (E) 

Westerly. Westerly Narrow Fabric Co. 
$250,000. James A. Welch, president; Chas. 
E. Sherman, treasurer; Merrill O. Steere, 
general manager; F. M. Steere, superin- 
tendent. Cotton, silk and worsted web- 
ings. (E) 

Woonsocket. 
cotton. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Columbia. Southern Aseptic Laboratories. 
P. A. Schulz, general manager. Absorbent 
cotton and other surgical dressings. 
ecards. 
Easley. Alice Mills. $250,000. E,. H. Shank- 
lin,president and _ treasurer. Convertible 
SOO UII. Sate linaeto en senee steers decsaacteieess 13,000 
Great Falls. Republic Cotton Mills. 

Robert S. Mebane, president; Hal. 

bane (Graham), treasurer. Gray goods. 
RIee” GUNN, | Pais cock cc cascecnseveevacess 25,600 
Greenville. Brandon Mills. Increased capi- 

tal to $900,000. Built new mill, 4 stories, 

123 by 300 feet. 
Greenville. Woodside Cotton 
creased capital to $600,000. 
4 stories, 285 by 130 feet. 
Greenville. Grendel Mills. Increased capital 

to $500,000. Building No. 2 Mill. 
Greers. Greers Mfg. Co. $200,000. 
Robeson, president and treasurer. 
cloths. (BE) 

Inman. Inman Milis. 

new mill. 

Newberry. Newberry Cotton 
creased capital and built 
stories, 8 by 180 feet. 
Spartanburg. Arcadia Mills. Built new 
mill, 10 by 225 feet, for wide convertible 
goods. 


Mills. 
Built new mill, 


Print 


Mills. 
new mill, 


10,000 


TENNESSEE. 
Memphis. Central Textile Corporation. 
$1,000,000. W. H. Carter, president. O. H. 
P. Piper, vice-president. Cloth for Amer- 
ican Bag Co. 


VIRGINIA. 

Danville. Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills. $7,000,000. R. A. Schoolfield, presi- 
dent; H. R. Fitzgerald, secretary and 
treasurer. Consolidating Riverside Cotton 
Mills and Dan River Power & Mfg. Co. 
New $1,000,000 mill under construction. ....45,000 

Martinsville. Martinsville Cotton Mill Co. 
$600,000. Z. T. McKinney, president; R. L. 
Walker, treasurer. Sheetings. 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS. 


No. Sets & | 
Width Cds | 


CONNECTICUT. 

Elmville. Thistle Worsted Co. $50,000. L. 
Holden, president; W. B. Dunn, treasurer and 
buyer; Frank Casey, superintendent. Wor- 
steds. (S & W) 

Meriden. Graham, E. 

Putnam. Bay State Worsted Co. John Fal- 
coner, superintendent. Worsteds. Lease space 
and machinery of Putnam Woolen Co. 

Rockville. Rockville Worsted Mill. Edward and 


Small carpet mill. 
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Thos. J. Corcoran. Thos. J. Corcoran, Jr., su- 
perintendent. Fine fancy worsteds. To equip 


Ge Ue Es Wavandecesceredeownbecevivesduecasbececus 80 
MAINE. 
Gorham. Gorham Rug Weaving Co. Wass Bros. 
DE SE TD CODER. ken dcaesccnnebetdscepeceseccee 1 


Kennebunk. Kennebunk Mills. $200,000. Geo. B. 
Goodall, president; Louis B. Goodall (Sanford), 
treasurer. Controlled by Goodall Worsted Co., 
Sanford. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dracut. Heine & Gunther. Carpeting and mat- 
Cie: FRO GD daw canechcdideewstennbescaetactcesnvdes 1 
Franklin. Franklin Felt Co. $80,000. H. T. Hay- 
ward, president; W. S. Shuster, vice-president; 
Walter A. Clark, treasurer. FeltsS. .......sseseeuss 
Lawrence. Arlington Mills. Increased capital to 
$8,000,000. New 40,000-spindle worsted yarn mill 
erected. New power plant, 148 by 60 feet, with 
capacity Of 4,000 Th. Pu .nccccccccscccvcccccccccscsvevcces 
Lawrence. Ayer Mill. $100,000. Wm. M. Wood, 
president; Willard A. Currier, treasurer; James 
Boothman, agent. Worsted yarns and worsted 
goods. Under construction, .......ccceeeeeeeeseeeees 
Lowell. Allerton Worsted Mills. Mark Ing- 
ham, proprietor; Edward Hoyle, superintend- 
ent. Worsted yarns, 60s and below. (S) 3,000 
COTO ican sca cdsacandaresesiesaesassgesscsnies ceevin 
Montague. Dyke Mill, The. $6,000. C. P. Rollins, 
manager and buyer. Rugs, dyeing and print- 





Talbot Wool Combing Co. $300,000. G. 
N. Talbot, president; Frank S. Talbot, treas- 
urer; Jos. A. Middlebrook, manager. Commis- 
sion wool combing. 16 COMDS. ........ccsececeeeeses 
Millbury Center. Root, C. A. & Co. Equipped 
branch plant. Weaving, burling and mending... 18 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Goniec. Philadelphia Carpet & Rug Works. E. 

M. Boocock & Son. Wilton and Brussels car- 
pets and rugs. (BE) .....ccccscccccccccccccscvcvecscvecs 4 
NEW JERSEY. 

Camden. Jones & Clark. Worsted yarns (Brad- 
ford system). (8s) Augustus P, Clark and 
Franklin E. Jones. 1,28 spindles. ...........+sss++ 

Passaic. Gregory Mills. $100,000. L. R. Cowdrey, 
agent; Frederick Wink, superintendent. 
Woolen goods. GAS POW. ......cccccccceccceceseces 12 

NEW YORK. 

Amsterdam. Shuttleworth Bros. Co. Building 
new Wilton rug plant. Main mill, six stories, 
204 by 62 feet; engine house, 51 by 37 feet; boiler 
house, 52 by 60 feet; dye house, 202 by 42 feet... 

Cohoes. Massasoit Wadding Co. W. B. Cook, 
superintendent. Wadding. .........-.ccecsseeeeeees 19 


Cohoes. Cohoes Pickering & Garnettting Co 
$10,000. Thos, Kilduff, president and treasurer. 
Wool, noils, silk, cotton and waste. ............+06- 

OHIO. 


Cleveland. Ohio Yarn Mills, The. $10,000. T. C. 
Adams, president; Peter P. Hasek, treasurer. 
Woolen and merino yarns, 6 to 30 cut. (BE) 
oo 


no 


Portland. Multnomah Mohair Mills. $150,000. 
John E. Young, president and treasurer; James 
Coulton, superintendent. Mohair and luster 
linings (Bradford system). (D) (W & E) ....2,800 100 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. Blumenthal, A. Mascher St. and 


Lehigh Ave. Men’s wear worsteds. ............... 10 


Philadelphia. Elliot & Olden. 2731 N. 6th St. 
Men’s wear and dress goods. (S) ........cecceseees 
Philadelphia. Gordon, Alfred J. & Co, A. J. 
Gordon, proprietor. Corner Mascher and Som- 
erset Sts. Worsted dress goods and men’s 


wear. Buy 2/20, 2/30 and 2/40 cotton yarns and 
16s, 22s, 32s and 2/@s worsted. (To be increased 
Oe. Sr NED os ono ce awake eh Che NESS CCheRtSaeepeUs nsees 8 


Philadelphia. Gothic Wilton Rug & Carpet Co. 
$35,000. Wm. Scholes, president; Wm. D. Chalk, 
vice-president and manager; Stover Snook, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Wilton rugs and car- 


WL. descensdkavenes Se cav-a aba ke oekon Cie oie oe ae ey .. 
Philadelphia. Hancock Worsted Mills. wm. 
Brodie, proprietor. Corner Lehigh Ave. and 








Mutter St. Jos. Stocks, superintendent. Men’s 





bite, thatthe ot eer ae 

Philadelphia. Hasley Mfg. Co. 4060 Orchard St., 
Frankford. D. Holden, president; Robt. Mc- 
Cuen, vice-president; Thos. W. Holden, treas- 
urer; John Hasley, manager. Cotton and wor- 
eee I ON, MOE vcirasca ys Vaneniebbducubedeceocte 

Philadelphia, Holliday & Zahn. Ripka Mills. 
Main St. Fine wool and merino yarns for 
knitting, from 12 cut up. 2,200 spindles, ........ + 

Philadelphia. Huddersfield Worsted Co., Inc. 
Kensington Ave. and Harold Sts. $25,000. Fred 
Shaw, president and treasurer: T. Dyson, man- 
ager and buyer. Worsted goods. (S) ............ 

Philadelphia. Interlined Rug Co. (Office 1065 
Drexel Bldg.), Pacific St., east of Richmond. 
$50,000. W. C. Fuller, president; Henry T. Sax- 
ton, treasurer. Special line of rugs. (S) ......... 

Philadelphia. Ivins, Dietz & Metzger Co. Erect- 
ing new mill, dye house and store house. Rugs, 
a." nitive Dian is Sam bNeibeed eb inadile in wawiedsacsdcdabdaes 

Philadelphia. Marshall, Geo. A. 2212 Noble St. 
Commission wool combing. 6 cards. 6 combs... 6 

Philadelphia. National Textile Co. Conway & 
Buckley, proprietors. Cotton, woolen and wor- 
sted fabrics. Dolan Mills, Mascher and Oxford 
IR. 5 hate penla hineh iene Gcnaédenr sharseiicsieo a. alaiine baneigathiee kes , 

Philadelphia. Pittsburg Rug Factory. 2139 BE. 
Arizona St. W. R. Denworth, superintendent 
a, eee”) ee ere 

Philadelphia. Rothwell, Sylvester. 2d and Dia- 
mond Sts. Woolen and worsted goods. (S) ...... 

Philadelphia, Secor, William. Mascher and York 
Sts. Men’s wear and dress goods. ................. 

Philadelphia. Walker & Stein Adams and 
Leiper Sts., Frankford. Geo. W. Walker, su- 
perintendent. Men’s wear, dress goods, couch 
oe a reat ere 

Philadelphia. Windsor Mfg. Co. $50,000. 4060 
Orchard St. John Oughton, president, treas- 
urer and superintendent. N. E. Hause, secre- 
tary. Men’s wear and dress goods. (S) Buy 
Oe ae TIES n:ickc ot kd bund anion caunbbesutienstunnen 

Sellersville. Sellersville Mfg. Co. $4,500. D. M. 
Sellers, president and _ treasurer. Worsted 
SON'S WGP BUG GEOTE MOOG. occccccccccenccccesseces 

West Conshohocken. Conshohocken Spinning Co. 
Chas. Taylor, proprietor. Woolen yarns. ...... 2 

West Conshohocken. Montgomery Worsted 
Mills. Crowther & Dahlstrom, proprietors. 
Men's wear and ladies’ dress goods. (D) (S) 7 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Allendale. Allendale Worsted Mills. $200,000. 
Henry A. Kirby, president and _ treasurer. 
George Darsie, secretary and general manager; 
Wm. Joyce, superintendent. 2/36s to 2/60s wor- 
sted yarns (Bradford system). 2,000 spindles. 
Addition under Construction ........ccccccsccccccccee 

Bridgeton. Bridgeton Worsted Co. $50,000. A. 
Jowett, president and general manager: D. H. 
Reese, secretary and treasurer. Worsted yarns 
(Bradford system). 1,800 spindles. .................. 

Woonsocket. Sydney Worsted Co. Moses 
Spencer and Lucian Jarret, proprietors. Wor- 
sted yarns from 1/10s to 2/%s (Bradford sys- 
CO See MII,» 5c. Suuaaamnanbecvaseueuusress i 

TENNESSEE. 

Lebanon. Lebanon Woolen Mills. $60,000. H. K. 
Edgerton, president: H. M. Freeman, genera! 
manager; W. A. Fell, superintendent. Wool 
biankets. (=) Dye and finial, .....ccccccccscses 2 

VERMONT. 

Winooski. American Woolen Co. Building $300,- 

000 worsted yarn mill. .............. Seecbeussad hanks 
NEW KNITTING MILLS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles. Pioneer Hosiery Mills. E. J. Witten- 
berg, president; J. J. Newell, secretary and su- 
perintendent. Ladies’ cotton and silk hosiery and 
cotton half hose. (E) (D) 
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Francisco Acme Knitting Co. 115 Natoma buyer. Women’s sweaters and all kinds knit 
Wm. Isenberg, superintendent. Underwear goods. (E) 
sweater coats. Capacity six dozen garments W oodbine. Coast Knitting Co. 000. A. W. 
day ; Pie ae one. president; M. L. Bayard, treasurer; N. E. 
; Kahn, vice-president and superintendent. Sweat- 
CANADA. ers and sweater coats. 
Hamilton Long, H. P. Ladies’ and chil- 
ribbed underwear. . . os NEW YORK. 
+ ot Catherines. os Mf Amsterdam. Van Brocklin & Stover Co. Bought 
rhe Established branch finishing plant. new buildings for branch underwear mill. Equip- 
DELAWARE. ping with 100 knitters and 250 sewing machines. 
(S & E) 100 
Brooklyn. 
Winfield S. Hoffman, president; Robt. C. White, treasurer. Sweater coats and bathing suits. 
treasurer; J. Frank Ball, secretary; Geo. A. Rob- Brooklyn. Nostrand Knitting Mills. 114 Nostrand 
son, superintendent and buyer Ladies’ goods Ave. Samuel Nelson. manager. Sweater 
nd half hose (BE) 5 bathing suits and golf ve r = > - vod 
srooklyn. Silver Knitting Mil's. $5,000. 214 Stagg 
ILLINOIS. St. Sweaters and sweater coats. ............ iikeg 
Bellevill Belleville Hosier Mills. $10,000. E. H New York City. Alden Knitting Co. $5,000. 13 W. 
Newsom, president; Paul F. Vogel, treasurer and 28th St. E. T. Church, president and buyer. 
buyer. Mercerized half hos« Steam. .. veoe S Knitted neckwear. wean ; ‘ Be ode 
‘tica. Lynch Knitting Co. $75,000. Knit goods. ve 
INDIANA. Ttica, Ritesize Underwear Co, Williams Build- 


W ilmingtor Rising Sun Knitting Co. $100,000. 


coats, 


r Wayne d Fort Knitting Mills $200,000. ing. $30,000. Fred C. 
R. L. Romy, president: T. E. Bennet, treasurer; union suits. Ee 5 
R. P. Hinman, secretary and manager; John Ttica Supreme Underwear Mills. 25,000. E. J. 
Dakin, superintendent. Takes over and enlarges Snyder, president; R. E. Snyder, treasurer; Al- 
business of Hinman Kn g Co Decatur, Tl. _ bert G. Neel, superintendent. Infants’ ind 
Steam and electric: dy I inish. ‘ . misses’ underwear. ; 
Fort Wayne. Thieme Br ‘o. $150,000. T. F. 
Thieme, president; J. A. Thieme, treasurer. Siik NORTH CAROLINA. 
hosiery. Begin December, ‘09 Apex Apex Knitting Mill. $15,000. W. H. Har- 
KENTUCKY. ward, president; W. B. Upchurch, vice-president; 
2 ‘unnineh: secretary an maa gnrer ‘he 
es Middiesbor Knitting Mills $10,000. po Be Cunningham, secretary and treasu H 

Liebig, president and treasurer; G. 5B. Ashboro. Acme Hosiery Mills. $100,000. D. B. Mc- 

PEpers tendent ; Me neem on Mille. \s . Rory, president; O. R. Cox, treasurer and buver. 

plant of Morristown Knittir Mills 5 Hosiery. (S) Dye. ie er 100 

MASSACHUSETTS. Burlington. Murbola Mill, Ine $50,000. 
Ledge H ; : . ' F. H. Murray, president and treasurer. J. W. 
oO Lease pare y , 4 : Boland, superintendent. Men’s and women’s ho- 
Mit _ hosiery, etc. .... siery. (E) 20 te ‘ ” 
He‘ghts. Wye, Joh ey Gece: “ Chapel Hill. Lois Hosiery Mill. W. A. Ellington. 
ms > : paa-taphs ; = 5 W. L. Horah, superintendent. Half hose °. 27 
I t Forest City. Forest City Knitting Mill. $50,000. Dr 
Geo, P. Reid, president; W. W. Hicks, treasurer: 
Cyrus A. Wilkie, agent and superintendent. Half 
hose. a 9 Wao eae St oe ge ote sone 10 
Graham. Graham Hosiery Mill Co. $25,000. C. C. 
Thompson, president and treasurer; W. F. Black- 
. . more, secretary and manager. Women’s hosiery 
MICHIGAN. High Point. Piedmont Mills Co. $40,000. J. H 
e Knitting C $25 . En Adams, president; J. E. Millis, treasurer: C. C. 
nt: Ja re tobbins, superintendent. Ladies’ and men's ho- 
siery. (S & E) 1/10 (Daily production 1,000 
dozen.) 4 a hes dion 
Morrisvill Horne, S. R Men's, women’s and 
children's hosiery Gasoline oe 100 
Mt. Pleasant. James Knitting Mill. A. N. & C. FP. 
James. Ladies’ and men’s hosiery (S) 2 
Works Iver Penrose. Penrose Mfg. Co., The. $12,000. W. L. 
treasurer Talley, president and treasurer; P. W. Hart, su- 
sweater perintendent Hosiery. : 100 
Raleigh. Acme Hosiery Mill. J. E. Matthews. Ho- 
siery naa Le ee . B 
Raleigh Capital Hosiery Mills. Cc. M. Benard, 
president and treasurer: J. A. Matthews, super- 
tendent l76-needle half hose. (EF) ‘ ‘ 19 
Wilson Runnymede Mills, No. 3. $62,500. George 
MISSISSIPPT. Howard president W. Stamps Howard, secre- 
. Mills. The S24) | r . tary and treasurer. Hosiery 
W. H. MeLellan (New ns), onto. 
© oe pe I na 1 
Dye . P Rh eet eee Painesville. Ohio Textile Co. W. C. Hazen, man- 
iger; W. G. Clother, superintendent. Men's union 
MISSOURI. suits. (E) 
\denow-Brookfiel] nitting 0 
“Meaaieeees resident eo OKLAHOMA. 
tary ind manager Knit Chickasha. Oklahoma Cotton Mills Co $150,000. 

; es R. K. Wootten, president; L. M. Potts, vice-presi- 
nsas City Knitting Co. Marshal dent; J. D. Chastain, secretary and treasurer. 
Walker. Underwear. (E) a Cotton underwear. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. PENNSYLVANIA, 
G. E. Infants’ worst iosiery. Allentown. Standard Kniiting Co. $6,000. Elmer 
Hinkle, president and superintendent; Ames O. 
Kressley, treasurer. Swiss ribbed underwear. 
NEW JERSEY. (E) (Will increase to $25,000.) ......... aes 
Knitting Works Bauer & Ham- Bethlehem. Jewell Knitting Mills. J. M. Roberts, 
. president; R. S. Cunningham, treasurer; Robt. D. 
B. Walter, Pearson, superintendent. Ladies’ and children’s 


Lewis, manager. Men's 


$10,000 


Ka 


5 
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underwear. 7 knitting, 20 sewing machines. bi ss Philad 












‘ elphia Wexler Bros. Knitting Mill. 125 N. 
Center House. Body, Harry. Cotton half hose. ... 10 od St H. Wexler, superintendent. Ladies’, men’s 
Collegeville. Collegeville Knitting Mills. M. N. & and hildren’s blouses, jackets and _ sporting 
J. A. Barndt. Women’s hosiery. (S) (Will add goods icant Sie Sacunatenaanen 10 
er: SEONG - ss vereanaivawe tet puwehrkameaapewncee nee Piymouth. Plymouth Knitting Mills. Chas. J 
Harrisburg. Moorhead Knitt xy Co. $50,000. R. W .usti superintend t Ss 









amless cotton hosiery. 
Moorhead, buyer. Half hose. Mill under con- (S) - 











































8 
struction, ; SacuNeaal we ee vole deaminase one ae Pottstown 10] Ss Kx ing Mil J D Clem- 
Lehighton. Drumheller, Walter & Chas. A. Hank. ons. Halt hos Ra ae ea 25 
Cotton underwear. .............0.+. SVitecdexsaccecstac Sh ° Dattnel Glen Knitting Mills Co. Harvey D. 

Luzerne Rickard-McLaren Co., The. J. B. Rick- Petry, | si a ae as r, treasu La- 
ard, treasurer. Novelty half hose. Dye. (S & E) 23 dies’ ribbed underwear om 24s irn. EXmploy 
Mill Creek. Mill Creek Hosiery Co. Hosiery. ..... 25 20. Viens ascites ; inceancpers ‘ 

New Ringgold Bolich, H. C Ladies’ fine ribbed Reading. Liberty Knitting Mills. Edward 
underwear, ; eis wees a jrcemevaner . 10 proprietor, lit ind Greenwich Sts. 
Parkerford. Clouse, S. & Son. Men's 1i6-needle seamless cotton hosik 180-needle goods. .. 
half hos« (S) — -_ 6 Reading Gehrke Knitting Mills 5th nd 
I’hiladelphia Thos Unit nd Leiper Sts Sts, H. W. S rehrke and H. F. G I 
Men's nd won hosiery, 200-needl|« (S) e and mercerized half hose; 20-needle go 
American Lact Oo. $16,000. 218 S. 4th St. L. H. knitters; 12 ribbers; 6 loopers. , 
Cahatr tre ire! M L. Landmatr manager Reading Glasser Hosiery C: 15 So. Fr 
Y ng t towels, washings, etc. (E) 5 Edward Glasser, proprieto1 Cott seamless 
Arion Knitting Co. $15,000 21438 E siery “ae : 
osiery 1X Keading Roethlinger, Paul J. W S41 W 
Bo vard Knitting Mills oth, Lu- 76-needle sea ss half se. 
zawrence Sts Richard Meyer, pro- z Stev Sor I s Men’s women’s 
r 7”-needle hosiery a) \ Fi 20 
Cambria Silk Hosiery Co. Ontario ford M } oO ry ( $5, OOM John 
i St.; Louis Webber, president; Her- Kibber isu eC! i re] 
mon Voss, treasurer! Richard Reinhold, superin- ry Fis ) 9 
tendent Sik and cotton full f hioned | iery S} 1 








Philadelphi Ch tenham Knittil Siege 
Roy Sts iF \. Dempsey, president nd treas- per 


-presider 





St £5,000 










la . K ; 000 ‘rank er & 
proprietors. Ladies osiery and childr s ribbed Hellig Bre K ni lerweal Will i ms 
goods 20 Knitters; 38 ribbers. .. oe 2 for w ving wel 
Philadelphia. Exceisior Underwear Co. Branch of 
Hatfield, Pa. 2% sewing machines ia es RMODLE ISLAND. 
Philadeiph Gi , Arthur 5815 McMahon St Providence Rhode Island Silk Hosiery Co. $25,000. 
Wool gloves. Hand power. ‘ - t J. T. Johnson, president; A. P. Weightman. treas- 
Philadelphia Hatlield Hosiery Co 3a, 000 John rer; John A. Staton, superintendent Silk ho- 


Hatfield, president ind superintendent David sier} ; ; 
Vetters, treasurer. Misses’ and children’s ribbed 
hosiery. ORAid Kersh sbsbeunsen bSUesRenkeente ys GkIREsEeS sae @ SOUTH CAROLINA, et 













Philadelphia. Lowry, J. C. 5120 Wakefield St., Ger- : Penross Penrose Mfg. Co. $25,000. W. L. Talley, 
mantown. Ladies’ ribbed vests. ........... <ivncee” 4 president and treasurer; John H. Cox, secretary; 
Philadelphia. Mathias Bros. Emerald St. and Erie P. W. Hart, superintendent. Hosiery. ” "100 
Ave (Office, 589 Bourse). Ladies’ seamless ho- 7 , 
SOS, LID sarsnarecventuccedemesessenkececssstevenssseues 6 TENNESSEE, 

Philadelphia. Maxwelton Knitting Co. — $15,000. Cleveland. Weiss Hosiery Mill. $25,000. C. H. 
Chas. T. Maxwell, president; J. B. Maxwell, Weiss, manager. Hosiery. Buildings under con- 





treasurer. Underwear, cardigans, sweaters and WEE, ewe carevncsebncutedessebescecctsdaentes 

bathing suits. Office, 2 Delhi St. Location not oa Winchester. Davis Hosiery Mills. (Branch of 

Gecided UPON. .........+seee: setsceeeeees avge' cea svenee 22 Chattanooga, Tenn.) New mill 40 by 120 feet un- 
Philadelphia. North Pole Knitting 7 _ M. L. der construction. (E) 

Joseph & Co. 836 N. Marshall St, szadies’ jack- 

ets, golf vests, sweaters and gloves. ...........see0% o. VIRGINIA, 



































Philadelphia. O'Connell, J. A., Co. $100,000. James Suffolk. Bell Hosiery Mill, Inc., The. $10,000. R 
A. O’Connell, president; N. V. O’Connell, treas- H. Rawles, president; James L. Bell, treasurer 
urer. Women's seamless cotton hosiery. (S) and superintendent. Hosiery. (S) .................. 24 
Finish. pau he bh meats cide n eS Sosiesse 16a Virgilina. Virgilina Hosiery Mills. $10,000. P. H. 
Philadelphia. Parker & Allen Hosiery Co. 2068 E Fontaine, president; S. M. Torian, treasurer; 
Sargent St. Women’s 2l6-needle hosiery. Sell James Fontaine, superintendent. Hose and half 
Girect..  —«..< +. wes ae caver a wenn  apelacade 20 hose. Gasoline. ..... Kol anhnape hase beweens ee 
*hiladelphia Peerless Silk Knitting Co. sper ‘ 
vane Wil ird Sts. $10,000. Richard Voit, president; WISCONSIN. 
George T. Hunsicker, treasurer. Women’s full Appleton. Fox River Valley Knitting Co. Jos. 
Saminned Gi ROGGE, ...ccvcccsccvevesvesesvvccecscesce 3 Eggers, president; D. Nottage, treasurer and 
Philadelphia. Phillips, C. R. taymond Hosiery manager; J. Steinborg, superintendent. Plant at 
Mills. 2808 W. Lehigh Ave. Cotton half hose, 176- Menasha destroyed by fire. Rebuilt at Appleton. 
MECM]E. (E) 2... cceccccceccceccvecccvcvsscsvsesscccsescces 4 Men’s seamless hosiery. ..............s. sealire a ticaicke teats 80 
Philadelphia. Reo Knitting Co. 212 Church St. Fort Atkinson. Better Sox Knitting Mills. $50,000. } 
Alfred Martin, superintendent. Sweater coats. 8 A. R. Hoard, president; D. A. Bullock, secretary a 
knitting machines; 7 ribbers; 5 sewing machines. and treasurer; R. Drake, superintendent. Half 





BD. cidicun cunwkdoewesesadddedandeibhuahedereotontéakeasee? 8 aii” MM MR eS RD es ee ay re tn, 
Philadelphia. Rosenhayn Knittting Mills. L. M. Kenosha. Kenosha Knitting Co. $10,000. C. E. 









Schiendelman, proprietor. 216 Markét St. Edw. Skiller, president; E. L. Shippee, treasurer; Wm. 

Phillips, superintendent. Sweaters, bicycle hose Thierfelder, superintendent. Coats, sweaters and 

and fancy knit goods. (E) ...... Ligseereniuge ee KeKee 12 jackets. ie +<punle haga @hyewatsceres(aseeseanes ease 4 i 
Philadelphia. Seideman, David. 234 N. 2d St. Cot- Milwaukee. Hummell, W. F. Albin Eichler, su- {| 

ton, silk and mercerized knitted neckties. Use perintendent. Machine and hand knit goods. (E) 10 : 






2/2 and 2/40 cotton and artificial silk ccseceess 10 West Bend. Denhardt Knitting Co., A. H. $25,000. 
Philadelphia Weierman, Chas. 8. 2d and Norris _ A. H. Denhardt, president; Andrew J. Rick, 
Sts, Seamless split foot hosiery. .. iaverraeseeesy 0 treasurer. Fancy ‘knit goods. 
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SILK MILLS. 


MARYLAND. 
*hesapeake Embroidery Co. 2300 Or- 
le $25,000). Joseph Schamberger, president; 
Frank Herbert, secretary and treasurer; Jules 
Sulzer, superintendent. Embroideries of all kinds. .. 
Hagerstown Cromer’ Bros. Silk ribbons. 
Chas. W. Cromer, buyer, 


timore, ( 
ns St 


NEW JERSEY. 

Baxter, Kelley & Foust, Inc. Geo. W. 
president; J. E. Baxter, treasurer; J. F. 
wD , superintendent Cotton back 

id silks. ¥ is ; 
rson Belmont Si ; 137 Van 

ns ind t iffe t is. . «e 

erson. Berwyn Silk Co., 36 Morton St. 
B. Cooke, president and treasurer. 
erson. Essex Silk Mills. 


Houton St. 


25,000. 
Broad silks. 
Satins and taffetas... 
Felix Silk Co. Strange Mill. $30,000. H. 
president; J. H. Spoer, treasurer; Chas. 
Taubert, manager. Dress silks. 
Paterson Heck Silk Co., The. 
Dress, tie and lining silks. .... 
Paterson. Knickerbocker Silk Co. 
O00, David Cohe igent; Silk Ribbons. 
Paterso1 Madison Silk Mfg. Co. H. Katz, buyer. 
Broad silks but ao io 
Paterson. Rigby Silk Co. $25,000. James Rigby, 
resident and agent; James Rigby, Jr., treas- 
irer Broad silks cae saws wee 
Paterson. as SC. eS eS EN. SR 
Ribbons. 
Paterson 


erson 


we ber 


Strange Mill. 
Trachler, Ed 
silks 
erson. Universal Label 
Spencer Junge, president; Isaac Weiss, treasurer; 
Benj. Wehrlin, vice-president and superintendent. 
Woven labels. (E) : 
Paterson. Walton, 
Broad silks. 


Silk Mill. Van Kirk Mill. 


Binghamton. Miller, J. & D. D. Broad silks. (E) 

New York. Morton Silk Weaving Co. $50,000. Sam- 

Abrahams, president; David Cohen, treasurer 

d agent; F. W. Thomas, superintendent. Broad 
silks. (S) ; 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bros. Silk Co 
Stein, president and superintendent; W. 

treasurer Silk ribbons (E) 


Allentown. Stein $10,000 I. 3 


Bowmanstown. Bowman Silk Throwing Co. 
mm WwW F. Hiffard, president; D. McCormick, 
treasurer. Silk throwing. 4,000 spindles. 
Dorrancetown Frigerio Silk Throwing Co. 
000. Frank Frigerio. Commission silk throwing. 
Main building, 87 by 2066 feet; boiler house, 44 by 
feet engine house, 40 by 46 feet. (S) 2,000 
spindles . 
Easton Roehlen & Pittenger. 
ribbons. (E) ; Sens 10 
Eastor Girard Silk Mills. $15,000 
president and superintendent; T. F. McPherson, 
treasurer Broad silks and linings. (E) .... 10 
Jersey Shore. Susquehanna Silk Mills. H. Klerx, 
manager; F. T. Tierney, superintendent. 
Silk and silk mixed goods. (Branch of Sunbury, 
Pa.) Keener anid . 150 
lehighton. Diefenderfer, H. Commission 
throwster. (E) 5,000 spindles. 
Lewiston. Susquehanna Silk Mills. 
mixed goods. (E) (Branch of Sunbury, Pa.) . ae 
Macungie. Macungie Silk Co. $10,000. Dr. D. D. 
Fritch, president; G. B. Kleppinger, treasurer and 
superintendent Ribbons See ; 
Nesquehoning. Mauch Chunk Silk Co. Silk throw- 
ing. 10,000 spindles. (Branch of Mauch Chunk, 
Pa.) ins cael aideaahck mia 
Philadelphia. Clarkson & Jones. 1723 
St., Frankford. Silk ribbons on new process. No 
ooms.) ee o* . ae 
Philadelphia. 1916 
E. Westmoreland Stt. $5,000 Lipfert, 


renera 


Gustav F. 


Towanda, 
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president and superintendent; Wm. Scheer, treas- 
urer. Embroideries of every description. (E) 

Philadelphia. Metz, F.,-Co. 2d St. and Allegheny 
Ave. $50,000. Fred’k Metz, president, treasurer 
and general manager. Ribbons. (8S) 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia Handkerchief Co. 
Hartley, proprietor. Mascher and York Sts. 
Handkerchiefs. 

Punxsutawney. Punxsutawney Silk Co. $200,000. 
Joseph S. Mack, president; Leo. Schimpff (Allen- 
town), treasurer; Samuel Thorpe, superintendent 
and buyer. Silk yarns. 10,000 spindles. 

Slatington. Whitehead, W. H. & Co. $20,000. 
than Everett, treasurer; W. H. Whitaker, secre- 
tary. Silk throwing. 6,000 spindles. 

Spring City. Springford Silk Co. $200,000. T. H. 
Kinney, president; Leo. Schimpff (Allentown), 
eer A. Gutman, superintendent. Ribbons. 
(s) 

Seneca Silk Mfg. Co. Broad silks. 

Upland. Chessauqua Silk Co. $200,000. Broad silks. .. 

Vera Cruz. Vera Cruz Silk Co. $15,000. Amandes 
R. Schuler, treasurer; Geo. Bitzer, buyer. Broad 
silks. 

Wilkesbarre. Leon-Ferenbach Silk Co., The. 

000. Henry Leon, president: Carl Ferenbach, 
treasurer. Silk throwing. 12,000 spindles. see 


VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk. Berkeley Spinning Co. 
Ashley Silk Co. Silk throwing. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW MILLS. 


CANADA. 

Montreal. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd. Equipping 
Colonial Print Works building as bleachery. Will 
consolidate Hochelaga Bleachery and Merchants’ 
Bleachery. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport. Henkels, Alb. & E. Langerfeld, Ger- 
many. Will start a branch mill for manufacturing 
cotton and linen laces. Electric power. Building 
under construction, 100 by 250 feet; cost $30,000. 

Mystic. Royal Linen Mills, Inc. M. L. Gilbert, presi- 
dent.. Stanislis Fournier (Providence, R. I.), treas- 
urer; Samuel D. Keene, manager. Linen goods. 
Building bleachery. Later will erect other build- 
ings. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dedham. Hodges Finishing Co. $100,000. Charles O. 
Brightman, president; Frank, B. Hodges, treasurer, 
manager and _ buyer. Bleaching, finishing and 
mercerizing cotton goods. Bought and are equip- 
ping plant of Merchants’ Woolen Mill. 

Mansfield. Mansfield Bleachery. $100,000. Patrick 
Bannon, president; William H. Bannon, superin- 
tendent and treasurer. Bleach and finish fine cot- 
ton piece goods. (S) (Begin operations Feb., 1910.) 

Wareham. New Bedford & Agawam Finishing Co. 
$250,000. John W. Knowles, president; Eugene 8. 
Graves, treasurer and manager. Bleaching and fin- 
ishing cotton piece goods. Buildings under con- 
struction. 

MINNESOTA. 


Duluth. Western Linen Co. $100,000. J. H. Barnes, 
president; W. B. Barnes, Jr., treasurer; E. H. 
Smith, buyer; Jonas C. Brolin, superintendent. 
Linen fiber. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn. 3rooklyn Hosiery Finishing Co. 653 

Morgan Ave. Print and finish hosiery. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown. TIehigh Bleaching & Dyeing Co. $10,000. 
T. C. Krasley, president; Irvin Krasley, treas- 
urer; Oliver H. Krasley, vice-president and general 
manager. Bleaching and dyeing cotton underwear, 
hosiery and yarns. 

Reading. Reading Hosiery Printing Works. Paul J. 
W. Roethlinger. 841 Weiser St. Hosiery printing. 
Philadelphia. Gass Dyeing & Finishing Co., B and 
Ontario Sts. $2,500. James K. Gass, president, 
treasurer and manager. Dye and finish cotton and 

wosted piece goods. 
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Philadelphia. Kerr, James T., 1410 E. Oxford St. 
Dyer yarns, carpets, rugs and blankets. (S) 

Philadelphia. Lafayette Bleachery. Kuppner & Mas- 
terson, proprietors. Factory St., Frankford. Bleach 
towels, hosiery, knit goods and yarns. Office at 
Jasper and York Sts. 

Philadelphia. Meyer & Leithold Silk Dyeing Co., Col- 
lins St., above Allegheny Ave. Edward Meyer, 
president; Julius Leithold, treasurer. Dyers of nat- 
ural and artificial silks. (S) 

Philadelphia. Paragon Dye Works. M. M, Reinhard 
and J. J. Mealey, proprietors. Clearfield and Witte 
Sts. Dye, print and finish hosiery. Built addition, 
25 by 67 feet, in June, to increase capacity. 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia Turkey Red Dye Works. 

Keller & Thudium, proprietors. Bristol] St., above 

Germantown Ave. Specialty of dyeing Turkey red 
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uv 


on cotton yarns. Capacity 5,000 pounds per day. 

Philadelphia. Quaker Dye & Bleach Works. Joseph 
Graham and Wm. A. Reinecke, proprietors. Rich- 
mond and Schiller Sts. Dye and bleach worsted and 
cotton yarns. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket. Berry Spring Bleachery. Geo. A. Lumb, 
treasurer; John E. Bland, manager. Bleaching all 
kinds yarns, cops and skeins, also knit goods in 
piece, 

Providence. Hope Dye & Finishing Works. Geo. M. 
Baker, president; James Friedrichs, treasurer. Dye- 
ing and finishing. 

Woonsocket. Gilet Carbonizing Co. James Gilet, 
proprietor. Scouring and carbonizing. (Leased part 

of plant of Woonsocket Scouring & Carbonizing Co.) 


Under this head are enumerated such projects as are now in course of construction, or which in all brobability 


soon will be, but are not sufficiently far advanced to be properly identified in the list of new mills. 


COTTON, 


GEORGIA. 
Phelps. Buell Stark organizing company to build 
cotton mill. 
Vidalia. Stuart & Co., Savannah, Ga., plan to build 
$130,000 cotton mill. 
MAINE. 
Old Town. Old Town Cotton Mills. $100,000. C. C. 
Garland, promoter. Propose to build mill of 50,000 
spindles and 1,200 looms. 


TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville. Castle Cotton Mills, Ltd. $1,000,000. W. T. 
Lang, interested. 100,000 spindles; 2,400 looms. 


WOOLEN. 


OHIO. 

Massillon, Massillon Worsted Mill Co. $150,000. C. J. 
Lowrie, president; Peter S. Schneider, treasurer; 
Jos. Armitage, superintendent. Worsted yarns. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. Keystone Worsted Co. $300,000. D. W. 
Willingmyre, 113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, inter- 
ested. 

RHUDE ISLAND. 

Providence. United States Dress Goods Co., Inc. 
$250,000. Fred B. Manley, Allison Stone and Robert 
Young interested. To make worsted yarns and 
dress goods. 

Woonsocket. Harding, Tilton & Co. Contemplate 
building 10,000-spindle worsted yarn mill. 


KNIT. 


ARKANSAS. 

Hope. Betts Bros. and R. L, Pritchard interested in 

establishing hosiery plant. 
CANADA, 

Quebec, Shawinigan Falls Shawinigan Cotton Co 
$3,500,000. Hosier and fine yarns. J. N. Green- 
shields and C. I Whitehead, Three Rivers, inter- 
ested. 


y 
> 
\. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ypsilanti. John H. Kingsley, Manchester, Mich,, in- 
terested in starting knitting plant. 
NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn. 8. Sharpiro will establish plant for making 
sweater coats. . F ; 
Hornell. Merrill Hosiery Co. $150,000. D. F. Harring- 
ton, president; F. P. Merrill, treasurer. Silk ho- 

siery. 


New York. Wright, Wm. E. & § 
lish hosiery plant. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Canton. D. J. Carpenter, Newton, N. C., 
in establishing $75,000 hosiery mil 
High Point. Tate, J. H. Proposes to 
mill. 


interested 

start hosiery 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. Reis & Smith Mfg. Co., 229 


Contemplate establishing plant on 
and bathing suits. 


Race St. 
Sweater coats 


SILK. 


MARYLAND, 
Baltimore. C. E. Hertlein, New York, interested in 
Starting artificial silk plant. 
NEW YORK, 
Theresa. Theresa Silk Co. $50,000. 
broad silk goods. 
Waverly. C. G. & C. A. Smith, Paterson, N. Res 


Propose to make 


in- 
terested in establishing $75,000 silk mill 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Connellsville. Dery, D. G., Catasauqua, Pa. Inter- 


ested in locating branch plant. 
Lehighton Bryan Co., The $100,000 Silk throwing. 
M. O. Bryan and Joseph Courtney interested. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONNECTICUT. 

East Killingly. Hope Print Works Co. $200,000. R. T. 
Keene, president; John Hope, vice-president; Geo. 
K. Moore, secretary and treasurer. Dye, bleach, 
print and finish cotton goods. 

East Killingly. Whitestone Co. $125,000. Wm. E. 
Whittle. Bleach, dye and finish cotton goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Lawrence. Pacific Mills. To build large print works 
below Wood Mills. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Hillsdale. Hillsdale Bleachery Co. $50,000. Geo. 


Bothamley, president; Caspar V. Gunther, treas- 
urer. Bleach and finish cotton goods. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ronda. Ronda Paper & Linen Mill Co., Inc. $250,000 
Robert S. Noah interested. Linen goods. 


ns Co. To estab- 
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Important 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA. 

Elmore Mfg. Co $ W). 

ent; J. W. Sanders, tre 
Minge Mfg. Co. 

nery. Monta g. Co $250,000. Thos 

president i treasurer; L. P. 

Formerly ple’s Cotton 

CONNECTICUT. 
Ackerly, iul. Bought 


rate on < ton warps and 


GEORGIA, 


a 
surer 


Elmor 
Formerly 


sar- 
De Vaughn, 
Factory. 


Ravine Mills 
twine. 


bow- 
r, Superin- 
yn Mills. 
. C, Cooper, 
New corpo- 
J. W. 
e-presi- 
iken over and im- 
Cotton Mills. 
W. O. Jones, 
-president; P. M. Hawes, 
Robert Morang, superin- 
improved Swift’s Cotton 


$100,000, 


~p Mfg. Cr $30,000. Reorgan- 

Mfg. Co., Waynmanville, Ga. 

rsyth 

n Cotton Mills. W. H. Murray, 
er Hawkinsville Cotton 


MARYLAND. 
Mills, Inc. $150,000. A. A. Blakeney, 
Stewart, treasurer; E. H. Blakeney, 
Bought plant of Thistle Mills Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co. 

New Bedford and Fall River 
Mills, Hudson, N. Y. 

Lapworth Webbing Co. $60,000. O. H. 

preside : W. E. Everett, treasurer; Chas. 

zapworth, superintendent. New corporation 

er plant of Hutton & Lapworth. Will en- 


Mills in 
leased to 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


errimack Mfg. Co., Mill No. 10. 
et department of Cocheco Mfg. Co. 
operated by Merrimack Mfg. Co., 

Pacit Mills, Cocheco Dept. Formerly Co- 
checo Mfg. Co Plant purchased and operated by 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass Extensive enlarge- 
ments ar improvements under construction. 


NEW JERSEY. 
National Cotton Tuft & F Co. 
removed plant from Philadel- 


Formerly 
velv Purchased 
und Lowell, Mass. 
Dover 


City 
mili ind 


bre 
ore 


NEW YORK. 
M. H. & Bro. 
om East Killingly, 


Nepera 
Conn. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

Besseme! ity Akron Mfg Cc 
Moore, president; J. H. Mayes, 
W n, secretary and 
plant of ermont Mills 

sessemé ‘ity. Mascot Cotton 

Ww “uller, president; C. B 
John F. Scott, superintendent New company, suc- 
ceeds Bessemer City Cotton Mills. 

Bessemer City. Osage Mfg. Co. New name of 
Mfg. Co. Installing 400 new looms. 

Graham. Holt Mfg. Co L. Banks $1,000,000. L 
Banks Holt, president; Lynn B. Williamson, 
tary and treasurer. A‘ Oneida Cotton 
Bellemont Cotton Mills, Almanance Cotton 
Carolina Cotton Mills 

Pomona Millis 

president; N. C. Bowen 

Taken over! 


Park. 


$150,000 A. E. 
vice-president; W 
treasurer. Takes over 


I 


Mill Co. $50,000. C. 
Armstrong, treasurer; 


Slater 


secre- 
Mills, 
Mills, 


quires 


$150, OOK J. E. Latham, 
vice-president; G. O, Coble, 
plant of Pomona Mfg. Co. 


Greensboro. 


trea surer 
tre ire! 


J 


Changes. 


nesbor sOO% Cotton Mills 
Meclver, pr ent; John R. Jones, 
H. Kennedy, agent; N. C. Yorke, 
Succeedéd Clark & Eugenia Mills. 
Selma Ethel! Cotton Mills. $100,000. M. C., 
president; David Anderson, treasurer; C. S. White, 
superintendent. Absorbed Selma Knitting Mills. 
guilt and equipped 5,000-spindle cotton yarn mill. 


Co. $50, 000 DD, 
treasurer; John 


superintendent. 


Winston, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Wood & 
Minnis 


Craven. Successors to 
withdrew. 


Minnis 


RHODE 
Naushon Co. 
P. Rounds, 
and buyer. 
looms (Ee) 
Tilton Mills. $500,000. Newell W. Til- 
Geo. C. Hinckley, treasurer; K. J. 
Taken over plant of Naushon Co. 


Gillette, 
x. Chase, 
ilk dress 


treasurer; M. 
Cotton and 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Dam Mills. $200,000. B. F. 
and treasurer. 
Co. Capacity 


Seaver 
esident 
Mfg. 


Zim- 
Takes over plant 
increased to 10,000 


mern 

of Edgefis 
spindles, 
iteedy River F 
I. Charles, 
plant of Reedy River 
Inion. Ottaray Mills. 
dent; T. M. Marchant, 
perintendent. Taken 
Mills. 


ictory. 
president 


Mills. 
and treasurer. 
Mfg. Co. 

$350,000. A. . Smith, 
treasurer; H. E. 
over plant of 


WOOLEN. 


CONNECTICUT. 

South Glastonbury. Glazier Mfg. 

Henry K. W. Welch, president; 

treasurer; A. H. Pratt, secretary. 

takes over plant formerly run by 
& Son. 


Conistee 
1 


$200,000. 


Thos. 
Takes over 


presi- 
sates, su- 
Aetna Cotton 


Co., The. 
George H. 


$125,000 
Pinney, 
New corporation 
Franklin Glazier 


MAINE. 

Corinna. Burrill & Clark. Purchased 
A. Greenwood. 

Madison. Indian Spring Woolen Co. 
iive years to American 
manufacturing Jan. 1, 1910. 

Waterville. Wyandotte Worsted Co. 
Barrows, general manager. Bought 
Mfg. Co. 


mill of Chas. 


Plant 
Woolen Co. 


leased for 
Will begin 


$125,000. N. H. 
plant of Terry 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


tegan Co. $30,000. Chas. F. Sawyer, 

treasurer and buyer; John Marshall, superintendent. 
Taken over plant of Dalton Woolen Co. 

Fitchburg. Arden Mill (American Woolen Co.). 
Armitage, agent. Worsted dress goods. 
(D) (8 & W) Formerly Cambridge Mills. 

Hudson. Hudson Worsted Co. $175,000. H. T. Dyson, 
president; J. L. Ballantyne, treasurer; Samuel Best, 
superintendent. New corporation succeeding com- 
pany of same name. 

Uxbridge. Waucantuck Mills. 
Brady, president; Wm. J. 
H. Little, superintendent. 
Root Co. 


Dalton. Sawyer, 


J. D. 
200 looms. 


$125,000. Bdward J. 
Brady, treasurer; Sidney 
Successors to C. A, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Marlboro Monadnock Blanket Mills. 
Richardson, president; C. H. 

Takes over business of 

North Salem. Atlas 
Taylor, president; 

Alexander 

tendent. 

Salem, 


$60,000. E. P. 
Pease, treasurer. 
Richardson & Pease. 

Mfg. Co. $50,000. Levi W. 
Howard L. Gordon, treasurer; 
Marshall, agent; Fred Wight, superin- 
Successors to Atlas Worsted Co., North 
ind Eastern Webbing Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Passaic. Hird, Samuel & Sons. $250,000. Samuel 
Hird, president; S. Ainsworth Hird, treasurer; H. E. 
Hird, secretary. Formerly Robertsford Worsted 
Mills. Erected new 3-story building giving 25,000 
square feet additional floor space. 





NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 


NEW YORK. 

West Eaton. Beaver Brook Woolen Co. $25,000. J. W 
Stolts, president and treasurer. Woolens. 4 sets 
1,30 spindles; 22 broad looms; dye. (S & W) Frank 
Ek. Carpenter, dept.; H. A. Caesar & Co., s. agts 
(Takes over plant of Fraser Dale Woolen Co.) 


OHIO, 

Dresden. Cleveland Woolen Mills Co. $60,000. G. E. 
Collings (Cleveland), president and treasurer; Chas. 
Taylor, vice-president and buyer. Horse blankets 
Taken over plant of Muskingum Valley Woolen 
Mill. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. Harrowgate Spinning Mill. A. S. Cam- 
eron & Co., proprietors; P. J. Maroney, superintend- 
ent. Worsted yarns. 3,000 spindles. Taken over 
plant of late Joseph T. Smith. 

Philadelphia. Henry Spinning Co. Jonathan Ring & 
Sons, Inc. 3d and Somerset Sts. 4 sets. (Formerly 
Henry Grant & Son.) 

Philadelphia. Klein, George J., Inc. $10,000. L. Klein, 
president; G. J. Klein, treasurer and superintend- 
ent. Ingrain carpets. Successors to Edw. Weber. 
Removed plant to Mascher and York Sts. 

Philadelphia. Wright Textile Co $60,000. Formerly 
Wright & Hall Textile Co 

Valley Forge. Lund, Wm. & Son 
from Camden, N. J. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence. Continental Worsted $50 E. B 
Carleton, president nd treasure! ‘has. A. Rob 

inson, agent; John Quinn, s e! ndent. Taken 
over plant of Blanding Mfg. Co. 

Woonsocket. Paragon Worsted Co. $100,000. Fred E. 
Warren, president; Frederic Delude, treasurer; J. C. 
Mailloux, agent. Taken over Sayles & Prendergast 
Mill. 

Woonsocket. Selkirk Mills Now operated as branch 
of French ver Textile Co., Mechanicsville, Conn, 


KNIT. 


ILLINOIS, 
Milford. Schwartz Knitting Mills. Leased by Mar- 
inette Knitting Mills, Marinette, Wis. Will be re- 
moved to Marinette. 


IOWA. 


Shenandoah. Shenandoah Hosiery Mills. $25,000. J. 

Dunnegan, president; B. V. Cole, secretary and 
treasurer; J. J. Reddy, vice-president and general 
manager. Successors to Shenandoah Knitting Mills. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Stoughton. Stretton, Chas. & Sons Co. $75,000. 
Thomas Stretton, president, treasurer and buyer. 
New corporation takes over business of same name. 
jurned plant rebuilt. 


MICHIGAN, 


Centreville. Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills. 
$50,000. H. P. Stewart, president; Frank S. Cum- 
mings, treasurer. Successors to Michigan Central 
Woolen Co. 

Grand Rapids. Globe Knitting Works. $400,000. E. A. 
Clements, president; H. M. Liesveld, treasurer. 
New corporation merging Globe Knitting Works, 
Grand Rapids, and Thornapple Knitting Co., Mid- 
dleville. Knitting and dyeing done at Middleville; 
finishing and shipping at Grand Rapids. 

Owosso Owosso Knitting Co. F. E. Sutfin, treas- 
urer: W. F. Hall, superintendent. New company 
operating plant of Burnett Knitting Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Belmont. Ipswich Mills, Gilmanton Dept. Formerly 
Gilmonton Mills. Plant bought and operated by 
Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, Mass. 

Laconia. Belknap Mills Corp. $300,000. J. N. Letour- 
neau, president; J. P. Morin, treasurer. Takes over 
plant of J. P. Morin & Co. Will enlarge 100 per 
cent. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden. General Gas Mantle Co., 4th and Jefferson 
Sts. Gas mantles. 11 knitting machines. Formerly 
at Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK, 

Elmira, Ironwear Hosiery Co. $10,000. Successors to 
Chas. Heime. Equipment increased to 10 knitters. 
Mohawk. Muldoon Underwear Co. $225,000. John J. 
Cook, president; Wm. Muldoon, vice-president; 
Dan’l Le Roy Dresser, treasurer; C. O. Terwilliger, 
agent; L. L. Riche, superintendent. Wool under- 
wear in flat or ribbed; union suits and two pieces; 8 
sets; 3,000 spindles; 36 knitters; 75 sewing machines. 

Takes over Paragon Knitting Co.’s plant. 

Oriskany Falls. Oriskany Falls Knit Wear Co. $20.- 
000. John Cunningham, superintendent. Successors 
to Cunningham Woolen Mills. 

Phoenix Mills. Fennimore Knitting Mills. Leased by 
‘ Utica Knitting Co. Operated on underwear : 

Richfield Springs. Waiontha Textile Co. $250,000. 
W. T. Baker, president; Quentin McAdam, treas- 
urer and manager. New corporation taken over 
plant of Waiontha Knitting Co 

Watertown. Shaughnessy Knitting Co. $40,000 
Shaughnessy, president and treasurer. Ladies 
children’s underwear. New corporation succeedir 
M. J. Shaughnessy, Amsterdam. New mill t 
built in spring 1910. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Chapel Hill. Durham Hosiery Mills, No. 4. Form 
Blanche Hosiery Mills and Alberta Cotton Mil 

Goldsboro. Durham Hosiery Mills, No. 5, Inc. 

A. M. Carr, president; O. McD. Carr, 
Succeeds Goldsboro Knitting Mills. 

Tarboro. Wilson & Dawson Hosik ry Co Claude Wil 
son, superintendent. Women’s seamless hosiery. 
Taken over plan Wah-Ree Hosiery Co. Added 
y 1 dys xy plant. 


25 knitters, an 
OHIO, 

Wapakoneta. Ada Knitting Co. Henry Young, presi- 
dent; Clyde Sharp, treasure A. Klinger, superin- 
tendent. Successors to Wapek Knitting Co. May 
build and remove to Ada, O 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Easton. Chipman Knitting Mills New corporation 
taking over plant of Chas. Chipman’s Sons. 

Hamburg. gausher, S. D. Purchased Keystone Knit- 
ting Mills. 

Harrisburg. Scharadin Mfg. Co., Inc. I. H. Schara- 
din, president and treasurer; J. N. Thornton, vice- 
president and manager. Succeeds Commonwealth 
Knitting Mills. (Plans to install bleach plant with 
capacity of 3,000 to 4,000 pounds.) 

Philadelphia. Allegheny Hosiery Mills. John E. and 
Alexander W. Johnston. Succeeds firm of Robert, 
John E. and Alexander W. Johnston, which has 
been dissolved. 

Philadelphia. Farrell, James F. & Co. Succeeded 
Charter Hosiery Co. 
teading Kuersten & Rick. Purchased Wood St. 
plant of Reading Hosiery Co. Capacity enlarged. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Walhalla. Hetrick Hosiery Mills. $33,000. W. A. Het- 
rick, president and superintendent; Chas. F. Het- 
rick, treasurer. Combines plants of Wm. A. Het- 
rick & Bro., Philadelphia, and Oconee Knitting Mill, 
Walhalla 168 knitters. Men’s, women’s and chil- 
jren’s hosiery. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville Nashville Hosiery Mills. $100,000. J. H. 
McPhail, president and superintendent; J. H. 
Thomas treasurer. New company taking over 
Nashville plant of National Hosiery & Yarn Co., 
which has been dissolved. 300 knitters. (D) (S) 

WASHINGTON. 

Olympia. Olympia Knitting Mills, In $10,000. Geo. 
E. Filley, president; T. H. Phipps, treasurer; Sol 
Meyers, superintendent. Formerly Washington 
Knitting Mills, Seattle, Wash. 


SILK. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Middletown. Rogers & Thompson Leased plant of 
York Silk Mfg. Co. 

Norwich. Brainerd & Armstrong Co. Branch of New 
London. Taken over plant of M. J. Green. 

Norwich. New England Silk Spinning Co. Formerly 
Westerly Silk Co. Plant removed from Westerly, 
me ie 
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Turnervill Eisenstein & Co. 
Turner & Co. 
Silk Mill. 


Operating P. W. 
plant as branch of Newark (N. J.) 


NEW JERSEY. 

Paterson Merit Silk Co., The. 
Farrar, president; John E. 
ded Farrar & Kreps. 


$25,000. James H. 
Bolton, treasurer. Suc- 
Added 8 new looms. 


NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn. Waitzfelder Braid Co. $60,000. Albert 
Waitzfelder, president; M. Raymond Denzer, treas- 
urer. Purchased braid department of Kursheedt 
Mfg. Co 
Fultonville Mohawk Silk Fabric Co. 
the L. M. Blumstein Silk Fabric Co. 
Sidney Hartley Silk Mfg. Co. Branch plant. 
merly Sidney Silk Co. Equipment increased. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Iphia. Rogers & Thompson. 10th and Dia- 
mond Sts Robt. J. Freitag, superintendent. Dress 
silks 100 looms. (E) (Formerly silk weaving de- 
partment of S. S. Fretz Mfg. Co.) 
f Berkshire Silk Co $100,000. 
plant of Grimshaw Bros. Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Newburyport. Newbury Cordage Co. New 
bought plant of Bay State Cordage Co 
North Dighton. Algonquin Mill. Formerly Chadwick 
Print Works. Taken over by Algonquin Printing 
Co., Fall River. 


New name of 


For- 


Philadel 


Reading. Taken over 


company 


Peabody. Danvers Bleachery & Dye Works. 
by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. of 
change in name or operation of plant. 


Bought 
Salem. No 


NEW JERSEY. 

Hohokus. Hohokus Bleachery. 13,000. Frederick 
Haigh, president and buyer; Jas. G. Blauvelt, treas- 
urer; Thos. Long, superintendent. Taken over 
Brookdale Bleachery. 

Paterson. National Silk Dyeing Co. $10,000,000. Chas. 
Auger, president; Thos. F. Burgess, treasurer. 
Combines Auger & Simon Silk Dyeing Co., Dundee 
Lake Silk Dyeing Co., E. Geering Silk Dyeing Co., 
Robert Gaede, Kearns Bros., Knipscher & Maas, all 
of Paterson; Auger & Simon, Williamsport, Pa.; 
Liberty Silk Dyeing Co. and Lotte Bros., Allentown, 
Pa.; Petersburg Silk Dyeing Co., Petersburg, Va. 
NEW YORK. 

Garner Print Works & Bleachery. 

Deering, Milliken & Co., s. agts. New 


corporation. Takes over plants of Garner & Co. at 
Wappinger’s Falls and Garnerville, N. Y 


New York City. 


$2,000,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
hiladelphia. Splane & Armstrong, 2111 East West- 
moreland St. Took over hosiery band and label 
printing department of John Bray. Increased ca- 
pacity. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Bellefont. Shawmut Finishing Co. $350,000. L. C. 
Thiton (N. Y.), president; Raynor B. Weeden, 
surer; Jas. D. Lioyd, general manager. Taken 
over Whittle Dye Works plant. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


ALABAMA, 

Anniston Yarn Mills. 

juipped with : 4 new spindles. 

l Cowikee M 3. $100,000 Donald Comer, 

resident and treasurer; C. F. Faulkner, superin- 

tendent. Taken over plant of Eufaula Cotton Mills 
and added 320 new looms. 


CANADA. 


Stormont Mill (Canadian Colored 
Added 136 new looms. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Jewett Ashland Cotton Co. Erecting new 
building 100 by 200 feet, 2 stories. Building new dam 

and will equip hydro-electric plant. 

Moosup Aldrich Mfg. Co. New weave room con- 
structed. Also addition to boiler house. 400 looms 
added. 

North Grosvenordale 
new looms. 

Norwich. Falls Co Building electric power plant. 
Picker room to be driven by individual motors. 

Putnam. Powhatan Mills. Building raised 3 stories. 
New picking and combing machinery installed. 

Versailles. Totokett Mfg. Co. 300 new looms in- 
stalled to replace old equipment. New storehouse 
completed. 

Waterbury. American Mills Co. 
mill, 200 by 60 feet. All departments increased. 
Wauregan. Wauregan Co, Added 182 new automatk 
looms and 480 spindles. 


To build an addition 


irio, Cornwall 
Cotton Co.). 


City. 


Grosvenordale Co. Added 200 


Erected new 3-story 


GEORGIA, 


Chattahoochie. Whittier Mills Co. 
building and installed 6,000 spindles. 
Columbus. Georgia Mfg. Co. Increasing from 4,160 
spindles to 8,320 spindles 
Fort Valley. Fort Valley Yarn Mill. 
equipment |from 1,400 to 3,500 spindles. 
Lafayette. Lafayette Cotton Mills. 
and added 2.000 spindles: 40 looms. 
La Grange. La Grange Cotton Mills. 
tion, 44 by 14 feet. Equipment increased. 
Thomaston. Thomaston Cotton Mills. Erected addi- 
tion and installed 65,000 spindles and 130 looms ‘ 
Trion. Trion Mfg. Co Old looms replaced by 292 
new automatic looms. 


Erected new 


Increased 
Built addition 


Erected addi- 


MAINE. 

Biddeford. Pepperell Mfg. Co. Erecting new weave 
shed, 385 by 135 feet, cotton warehouse and opening 
room. Installed 30 electric motors. 

Lewiston. Bates Mfg. Co. Added 75 cards and 35 
new spinning frames; 30 old spinning frames taken 


out, 

Lewiston. Hill Mfg. Co. 
pacity of 23,000 spindles. 
provements. 

Westbrook. Dana Warp Mills. 
house, 64 by 75 feet, 3 stories. 


Built 4-story mill with ca- 
$200,000 expended on im- 


Built addition to dye 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams. Plunkett, W. C. & Sons. 
and added spinning, twisting and 
chinery. 

Adams. Renfrew Mfg. Co. Added 80 new 
Installed humidifying system in weave room. 

Clinton. Lancaster Mills. Added power equipment 
and 200 new looms. 

Easthampton. Glendale Elastic Fabrics Co. 
additions to weaving and 
Added 100 looms. 

Fall River. American Linen Co. Erected addition to 
be equipped with 9,000 ring spindles. 

Fall River. Bourne Mills. Erecting addition, 3 
stories, 10 by 40 feet, to be equipped with prepara- 
tory machines; installed 7 new boilers. 

Fall River. Lincoln Mfg. Co. Capital increased to 
$700,000, and 10,000 spindles added; total 60,000 
spindles. 

Fall River. Osborn Mills. Added 31 new 
Completed improvements in cloth room. 

Fitchburg. Grant Yarn Co. Built new 3-story mill, 
147 by 50 feet, equipped for making combed yarns. 

Lawrence. Arlington Mills. Four-story addition to 
cotton department, 140 by 100 feet, to be equipped 
for finishing cotton yarns. 

Lowell. Appleton Co. Erected new dye 
stories, 180 by 70 feet. 

Lowell. Massachusetts Cotton Mills. Erecting 
l1-story addition, 328 by 48 feet: new dye house, 2 
stories, 340 by 92 feet; additions to power equipment. 

Lowell. Merrimack Mfg. Co. Erecting new weave 
shed, 2 stories. 174 by 154 feet: new building, 3 
stories, 147 by 165 feet; and addition to dye house, 
1 story, 88 by 120 feet. 


Enlarged plant 
warping ma- 


looms. 


Erected 
finishing departments. 


ecards. 


house, 2 
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New Bedford. Acushnet Mill Corp. Erected two 
additions, 79 by 233 feet, and 27 by 75 feet. Equip- 
ment increased. 

New Bedford. Dartmouth Mfg. Corp. Capital in- 
creased to $1,800,000. Erected two new mills, 350 by 
100 feet, 2 stories; and 400 by 100 feet, 3 stories. 
Capacity increased. 

New Bedford. Gosnold Mills Co. Erected new weave 
shed, 400 by 200 feet, 1 story. 

New Bedford. Hathaway Mfg. Co. Addition to card- 
ing department, 1 story, 28 by 162 feet. 

New Bedford. Nonquit Spinning Co. Capital in- 
creased to $2,400,000. Erecting new mill for weaving 
fine cotton goods. 

New Bedford. Page Mfg. Co. New mill erected, 3 
stories, 518 by 105 feet; 12,000 spindles and 500 looms 
added. 

New Bedford. Soule Mill. Capital increased to 
$1,260,000. Addition to weave room, 178 by 108 feet; 
addition to main mill, 2 stories, 178 by 46 feet. 

New Bedford. Taber Mill, Inc. Added 11,000 warp 


spindles. Built addition to picker room, 6 by 100 
feet. 

New Bedford. Whitman Mills. Capital increased to 
$2,000,000. New weave shed erected. Addition to 


spinning mill, 82 by 150 feet. 

North Adams. Greylock Mills. Built new spinning 
and weaving mills. Increased equipment to 28,000 
ring, 28,000 mule spindles and 1,200 looms. 

Rockland. Rockland Webbing Co. Capital increased 
to $50,000. Two additions, 50 by 32 and 70 by 52 feet, 
completed, Absorbed Rockland Elastic Fabrics Co. 

Salem. Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. Erected new 
weave shed, 1 story, 200 by 250 feet. 

Taunton. Corr Mfg. Co. New building erected. 20,- 
000 spindles, 300 looms added. 

Walpole. Lewis Mfg. Co. To reorganize plant. 
Plans for new mill, 2 stories, 130 by 60 feet, com- 
pleted; to be used for finishing. 

Waltham. Boston Mfg. Co. Capital increased to 
$600,000; 14,000 spindles and 686 looms added. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


Water Valley. Yocona Mills. Improved dyeing and 
bleaching facilities. New dye house erected. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Claremont. Monadnock Mills. Built new weave shed, 
2 stories, 100 by 70 feet; installed quilt looms; en- 
larged bleachery. 

Nashua. Wonalancet Co. Erecting new buildings. 
Main building, 200 by 100 feet; storehouses, 300 by 100 
feet; heating plant and waste house. Output 
tripled. Expending $160,000. 

Somersworth. Great Falls Mfg. Co. . Erected new 
picker house, 5 stories, % by 100 feet, and built 
5-story addition to No. 8 Mill, 70 by 20 feet. 


NEW YORK. 

Buffalo. Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co. Built new 
warehouse and added 1,800 spindles and 50 looms. 
Falconer. Falconer Towel Co. Completed new build- 
ing into which equipment has been removed. 
Erected new bleach house and power house. 
New York Mills. Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 
Completed addition and installed 10 new spinning 

frames, 26 cards, 3 twisters and 3 winders. 


Pleasant Valley. Pleasant Valley Cotton Mill. Fred 


Knott, superintendent. Old plant’ started by 
Garner & Co. 112 looms added. 
Utica. 


Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills. 
Built new 4-story mill, 8 by 165 feet. Installed 300 
new looms. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Albemarle. Efird Mfg. Co. Erecting 2-story mill, 300 
by 50 feet, to be equipped with 15,000 spindles. 

Albemarle. Wiscassett Mills Co. Building new mill, 
100 by 300 feet, to be equipped with 25,000 spindles. 

Belmont. Majestic Mfg. Co. 60s to 80s cotton yarns. 
Increased equipment to 11,000 spindles. 

Bessemer City. Huss.Mfg. Co. $40,000. C. J. Huss, 
secretary, treasurer and buyer. Succeeded Whet- 
stone Cotton Co. Built carding and spinning mill 
and installed 2,080 ring spindles. 

Cedar Falls. Cedar Falls Mfg. Co. 
looms. 

Charlotte. Mecklenburg Mfg. Co. Erecting building 
and will add 2,000 spindles, 50 looms. 

Cherryville. Gaston Mfg. Co. Sheetings. 
new 40-inch looms. 

Cliffside. Cliffside Mills. 


Added % new 


Added 48 


Making additions to spin- 


ning and weaving departments; 
dles and 420 looms. 

Concord. Locke Cotton Mills Co. New mill, 125 by 
545 feet; 12,000 spindles added; new dye house built. 


adding 10,000 spin- 


Concord. Magnolia Mills Co. Added 2,000 spindles. 
East Durham. Pearl Cotton Mills. Added 48 new 
looms. 

Gastonia. Arlington Cotton Mills. Added 3,000 
spindles. 


Gastonia. Flint Mfg. Co. Added 2,000 spindles. 
Greensboro. Revolution Cotton Mills. Built new 
bleachery and dye house, 105 by 135 feet. 
Hickory. Ivey Mill Co., The. Constructed addition 
and installed 200 new looms. 
Hillsboro. Belle Vue Mfg. Co. 
installed 200 gingham looms. 
Jamestown. Oakdale Cotton Mills. 
mill, 103 by 200 feet. Equipment to be doubled. 
Kannapolis. Cannon Mfg. Co. Built addition and 
installed 300 looms. 


Erected addition and 


3uilding 2-story 


Lenoir. Moore Cotton Mill Co. Increased capital to 
$125,000. Adding 2,176 spindles. 
Lowell. Spencer Mountain Mills. Established weav- 


ing department with equipment of 530 looms. 
Lumberton. National Cotton Mills. Build addition 
and installed 5,520 spindles. 
Monroe. Icemorlee Cotton Mills Co. Increased capi- 
tal to $300,000. 3uilt No. 2 Mill, 5,000-spindle 
capacity. 
Mt. Holly. Woodlawn Mfg. Co. 


Built addition and 
installed 5,000 spindles. 


OHIO. 
Elyria. American Lace Mfg. Co. Increased capital 
to $500,000. Increasing capacity 150 per cent. 
Portsmouth. Mitchell Mfg. Co., The. Increased cap- 


ital to $85,000. Building addition and will add 5,000 
spindles and 70 braiders. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia. Delta Spinning Mills. Increased equip- 
ment to 10,000 mule and 10,000 ring spindles. 
Philadelphia. Dougherty, H. B. & Co. Felt mat- 
tresses. New mill at 17th and Indiana Ave., 4 
stories, 158 by 128 feet. 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia Tapestry Mills. Built 
6-story addition and installed new looms. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Ashton. Ashton Mills. Operated by Lonsdale Co. 
Erected 2-story addition, 120 by 9 feet. Old looms 
replaced by new automatic looms and number in- 
creased to 1,024. 

Centreville. Warwick Mills. Added 106 new looms. 

Forestdale. Forestdale Mfg. Co. Added 5,000 spin- 
dles, cards, spooling and warping machinery. 


Lonsdale. Lonsdale Co. Old equipment replaced by 
200 new looms. 


Manville. Manville Co. Enlargement to weave shed, 
150 by 200 feet. Addition to bleachery. Equipment 
increased. 


Pawtucket. Royal Weaving Co. 
mills at cost of $250,000. 

Riverpoint. Royal Mills. B. B. & R. Knight. 
stalled 270 new looms to replace old equipment. 

Warren. Warren Mfg. Co. Built and equipped mill 
of 600-loom capacity. 


Erected two new 


In- 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Anderson, Cox Mfg. Co. 
000. Added 500 looms. 
Anderson. Orr Cotton Mills. 
goods to print cloth 


Increased capital to $350,- 


Changed from heavy 
Added 21 fly frames and 5,000 
ring spindles. 


Calhoun Falls. Calhoun Mills. 
$400,000. Suilt new mill and 
200 looms. 


Central. Isaqueena Mill. Capital increased to $300,- 
000. Building addition to be equipped with 12,000 
spindles and 300 looms. 


Chester. Eureka Cotton Mills. Erected addition and 


installed 8,000 spindles and 450 looms. Plant changed 
to electric power. 


Increased capital to 
added 10,000 spindles, 


Fairmont. Fairmont Mfg. Co. $300,000. H. B. Jen- 
nings, president; J. B. Lee, treasurer; W. E. Redd, 
superintendent. Print cloths. Increased to 12,400 
spindles. 300 looms. 


(Formerly Tyger Cotton Mills.) 
Goldville. Banna Mfg. Co. Built new mill. Installed 
4,096 new spindles and 250 looms. 


Greenville. American Spinning Co. Erected addi- 
tion. Added 11,520 spindles, making total 52,408 
spindles. 
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NEW YORK. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bloomsburg. Magee Carpet Co. 
of Westboro Mills, Westboro, 
28 looms. Built addition to dye 
by 80 feet. 

Bloomsburg. Susquehanna Worsted Mills. Worsted 
yarns (Bradford system). Doubling capacity 
Chester. Emmot Worsted Spinning Co. Erected 
dition, 2 stories, 6) by 60 feet; added 1 card and 

spindle Ss. 

Lenni Mills. Yorkshire 
Pleet, proprietors. Built 
51 feet: added 2 sets, 40 
also new dye house 
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house, 37 by 70 feet, and sulphur building, 20 by 35 Quebec, Sherbrooke. Paton Mfg. Co. Took 

feet. building and equipped as hosiery plant. 
Philadelphia. Folwell Bros. & Co. Increased wor- 

sted spinning equipment to 11,680 spinning and 3,998 DELAWARE, 

twisting spindies. ilminete elaware Hosier Pr ‘ erecter 
Philadelphia. Germantown Worsted Mills. Added 10 eno yee oa" — 

new broad looms. : Wilmington. Glen Hosiery Co. Added 32 knitters 
Philadelphia. Greaves Bros. Increased capacity to and dye house. . 

109 locms. 


over 


Philadelphia. Grubnau, Carl Installed 2 cards and GEORGIA. 
= —— for ae ern 1 —. . + te sa Lafayette Valker County Hosiery Mills Built 
*hiladelphia. all, iylor Co. Started branch plant 9storv a ith, 5 i ; i, OR, Teen Bilan 
of 24 emma it Mutter St. and Lehigh Ave 2-story addition, 50 by 80 feet; added 8% knitters. 
Philadelphia. Kerkeslager, Irwin C. Added French ILLINOIS 
worsted spinning department, up to 40s; 1,800 CN . See ws . 
spindles rester. Chester Knitting Mills. Increased capital 
Philadelphia. Lefferts, Geo. W. & Co. Leased plant to $40,000. Erected finishing lepartment and doubled 
formerly operated , Caledonia Worsted Mills. Capacity. New building, 60 by 180 feet, 2 stories 
Worsted yarns up 32s. Chicago. Western Knitting Mills. Increased to 18 
Philadelphia Norris, John. Started branch plant of knitting and 12 sewing machines. Will make fur- 
46 looms at 1839 E. Madison St. Main plant to be ther addition. oon 
removed to same address and increased to 10 Kankakee. Paramount Knitting Co. Built 
looms. 3-story mill to increase cotton spinning plant 
Philadelphia Philadelphia Axminster Carpet Co. pens eae eae - 
Leased additional space and added 15 looms. Fur- MASSACHUSETTS. 
ther increase proposed Lowell. Lawrence Mfg. Co. New 
Philadelphia. Wheeler & King Added reaving de- stories, 285 by 100 feet. 
partment for worsted men’s wear and dress goods; old mill. 
12 looms. (BE) Lowell. Shaw Stocking Co. Added 
Philadelphia. Wolstenholme & Clark. Erected 6- partment. 
story mill, 105 by 208 feet, and 3-story boiler house, Wakefield. Harvard Knitting Mill. Winship, 
62 by 77 feet; cost $150,000. Adding worsted spinning Co., proprietors. Built new 3-story mill and new 
equipment (Bradford system) power house. Increasing capacity and adding 
Philadelphia. W o!stenholme Themas, Sons Co. bleaching department 
Erecting two additions, 40 by 200 feet. one story, 


and 50 by 160 feet, for storage and finishing NEW YORK. 


s Cohoes. Empire Knitting Co. Added line of sweater 
RHODE ISLAND. coats. Installed 8 new knitters. 

Harrisville United States Worsted Co. Leased plant Hudson. Swansdown Knitting Co. Erecting 2-story 
of Wm. Tinkham Co. To equip space occupied by addition, 50 by 120 feet; increasing finishing depart- 
Royal Worsted Mil!s and Glen Worsted Mills with ment, Contemplate further addition to increase 
looms New building under construction for Royal capacity 50 per cent. 
and Glen Mills Utica. Richelieu Knitting Co. Erected 4-story addi- 

Pawtucket Goff, D. & Sons. Addition, 1 story, 150 tion. Increased equipment to 100 knitters and 91 
by 56 feet, to finishing department. sewing machines 

Pawtu t Harrison Yarn & Dveing Co. Added Valatie Adhesive Gimp Mfg. Co. Started knitting 
worsted spinning department department. Sweaters and sweater coats: 7 knit- 

Pawtucket Lorraine Mfg. Co Addition to power ting machines 
plant: new weuve shed, 463 by 135 feet; new spin- Warsaw. Brown Knitting Co. Erected 
ning mill. 249 by 108 t, 4 stories, and 5-story store- tion. Added 36 knitting machines. 
house 5 idditional employes in worsted depart- 

ment 


new 


) spinning mill, 5 
Machinery removed from 


mercerizing de- 


Boit & 


s-Story addi- 


. NORTIIT CAROLINA, 
Dale Peacedale Mfg. Co j de 2 sets of 


ted drawing: low pressur : shine. Raleigh Glenwood Knitting Mills Rebuilding 
anad actin niche aa eierte aweal burned plant. Installing 16 knitters. 
Providence. Prisciila Worsted Millis. Aadea two Rocky Mount. Rocky Mount Hosiery Co. Enlarging 
eee ee a mill; adding 25 knitters, 41 ribbers, and 12 loopers. 
arta, Sittin. Wew-carding and comb Winston-Salem. Maline Mills. Erected new bleach- 
Seva aan OE -.cxin q § combs added ery, 60 by 170 feet 
W oonsocket Desurmont Wor sted Co. Jules $500,- OHIO, 
es Desi 1ont, presider Geo yesurmont, . 
e! > 7. femmes anieknia tre aa Cleveland Newman, H. H & L. The Cleveland 
Maer commoeetion tikes over bunivess of Knitting Mills Adding 22 knitting machines 
_ ee eee mill (French sys PENNSYLVANIA. 
nsocket French Worsted Co Built new mill, Allentown. Swissonia Knitting Mills. Built addition, 
24) by 250 feet; equipped for combing and spinning 26 by 56 feet; equipment increased to 30 
(French system) 50 sewing machines 
Woonsocket safa tte Worsted Co Built new mill, New Cumberland. New Cumberland 
$ stories, 109 |} 74 fe equipped for spinning wor- Built addition and added 20 knitters 
sted yarns on Fret vstem Philadelphia Aucott, E. J Increased 
Woonsocket Ss sted Mills Enlarged dye 100 knitting machines (Proposes t 
house, weaving ne finishing departments increase.) 
power plant. Philadelphia. Diamond Knitting Mills Removed to 
F ee . 227 N. 8th St. Increased equipment to 75 knitters, 6 
VERMONT. oopers, 3 sewing machines 
Renninetor Holden, Leonard Co Ne ‘ Philadelphia. Way Muffler Co. Erected 5-story addi- 
Holden, Leonard & Co Built new ‘ ar tion, equipped for making new line of men’s under 
1dded looms wear and bathing suits; added dye department. 
, — Reading. Wolfinger, A. W Co. Added 8) new knit- 
VIRGINIA. ting machines. 
Fredericksburg. Melville Woolen Co. Erecté 
tion and added 10 sets of cards, 58 looms. RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence. Boyden, Geo. E. & Son. built new mill, 


KNIT 50 by 160 feet, 6 stories, to be equipped with full- 
. 


fashioned machinery now operated by British Ho- 
siery Co., Thornton, R. I. 


rsted sy] ni 


knitters ana 
Knitting Co, 


equipment to 
» make further 


CANADA. : 
Ontario, Dunnville Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. TENNESSEE. 
Equipping Imperial Mill as carding and spinning Bristol. Jonesville Mfg. Co Addition built 
plant Main factory will be entirely knitting and equipped for dye hous 
finishing New building, 3 stories, 175 by 40 feet, for Nashville May Hosiery Millis $60,000 Jac » Ma} 
offices and warehouss president; Julius W. Martin, treasurer. Children’ 


and 
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cotton hosiery, ribbed goods, 
new mill and will take over 
Mills, adding 100 new knitters.) 
Rockwood. Rockwood Mills. New building erectea 
for finishing; also increase in manufacturing and 
power equipment; 100 footers, 170 ribbers, 40 looper: 


dye. (E) 
Rock City 


(Building 
Hosiery 


WISCONSIN. 

Marinette. Knitting Mills. Erected addition. Pur- 
chased Schwartz Knitting Mills, Milford, Ill., and 
equipment removed to new building. 

Sheboygan. Hand Knit Hosiery Co. 
tal to $50,000 Built new 3-story 
equipment to 62 knitting machines. 


SILK. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden. Adlman, The H., Co. Added 1% braiders, 
total 225 braiders. 

New London. New London Wash Silk Co., Purchaseu 
new building and erected dye house 200 by 30 feet, 
2 stories. : 

Norwich. Martin, J. B., Co. Incorporated with capi- 
tal of $380,000. New weave shed and new office 
building under construction. Additional winding 
and warping machinery to be installed. 


Increased capi- 
mill; increased 


MARYLAND. 


Hagerstown. Hagerstown Silk Co 
4 stories, # by i112 feet; 


Erected addition, 


1dded ™#) looms. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Holyoke. Goetz Silk Mfg. Co. Added 50 
To build new mill. : 

New Bedford Crescent Mfg. Co. Increased capital 
to $65,000. Increased equipment to 108 looms. 

Taunton. Taunton River Mills. Added 126 looms. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Phillipsburg. Mauchline-Firth Silk Co. 
dition, 2 stories, 71 by 74 feet; added 30 looms. _— 

Phillipsburg. Standard Silk Co. Erected addition, 
200 by 60 feet, with capacity of 200 looms. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hazleton. Duplan Silk Co. Built new weave shed, 
1 story, 201 by 150 feet; 300 looms added; further in- 
crease of 300 looms to be made 

Milton. Souter, Sydney H., Silk Co. 
Added 8) looms. 

Philadelphia. Germantown Braid Co. 
ital to $0,000 and doubled plant. 

Philadelphia. Oehrle Bros. & Co. 
stroyed by fire. Business to be 
Oehrle -Bros. Co. : 

Reading. Steiner & Talcott Silk Co. Erecting new 
mill, 4 by 170 feet; adding 100 new looms. 

Scranton. Clemens, Paul, Silk Mfg. Co. Erected ad- 
dition and installed 120 new looms. 

Siegfried. Central Silk Mfg. Co. Building addition 
and will increase to 287 looms. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Central Falls. Leader Weaving Co. 

ing mill, 2 stories, 
20 looms. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. Bancroft, Joseph & Sons Co. New 
bleach house, singe house, boiler house and addi- 
tions to steam plant and filtration plant; approxi- 
mating $175,000 in cost. 


MAINE. 
Lewiston. Lewiston Bleachery & Dye Works. 


Erected 3-story addition, 0 by 150 feet; also second 
addition, % by 40 feet. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Assonet. Daley & Laycock Bleach & Dye Works. 
Building addition, 10 by W feet: installed new 175 
h. p. boiler. 

Lawrence. Lawrence Dye Works Co. Improved ma- 
chinery installed, increasing capacity 15 per cent. 
Plant leased by United States Worsted Co. 


io0oms. 


Erected ad- 


Dress silks. 
Increased cap- 


Rebuilt plant de- 
incorporated as 


Built new weav- 
107 by 135 feet, and equipped with 
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North Brookfield. Oxford Linen Mills. 
buildings and largely increased plant. 
Waltham. Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works. Built 
addition, 3 stories, 155 by 8 feet; capacity increased. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Bridgeton. Martin Dyeing & Finishing Co. 
bleachery department. Expending $40,000. 

Dundee Lake. National Silk Dyeing Co. Dundee 
Lake Dye Works. Addition 100 by 140 feet for dye 
house; 60) by & feet for boiler house; 100 by 100 feet 
for storehouse. 

Hawthorne. American Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co. 
Replaced old building with new 2-story structure, 
1 feet long, for finishing, folding and office pur- 
poses. 

Lodi, United Piece Dye Works. Erected new build- 
ing, 300 by 200 feet; new filter plant, capacity 1,000, 
000 gallons per day. 


Erected new 


3uilding 


NEW YORK. 
Nyack. Peerless Finishing Co. Erecting two addi- 
tions, 8) by 230 feet: and 2-story building of irreg- 


ular shape; dyeing and finishing; equipment to 
added. 


be 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Concord Kerr Bleaching & 


Finishing Works. In- 
creased capital to $45,000. 


Rebuilt burned plant. 
OHIO. 
Miamisburg. Groendyke, J. C. & Co. Building addi- 
tion, 257 by 71 feet; rope machinery to be installed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. Industrial Dyeing & Finishing Works. 
Erected new dye house, 50 by 150 feet, for woolen 
and worsted piece goods. 

Philadelphia. Invincible 
ioubled; hydro-extractors; 
chinery, etc., installed. 

Philadelphia. Manchester Finishing Works. Erected 
l-story dye house, # by 92 feet, with wing 20 by 70 
feet. 

Philadelphia. Schlatter Dye Works, Karl. Rebuilt 
and enlarged oxidized black department destroyed 
by fire; also added sulphur black equipment. 
teading. Reading Dyeing Co. Erected addition for 
cop and cone dyeing and bleaching of cotton and 
worsted yarns, 120 by 40 feet. 


Dye Works. 


Capacity 
automatic 


dyeing ma- 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Greenville. Union Bleaching & Finishing Co. In 
stalled machinery increasing capacity 50 per cent. 


—_—_—_————___ 


PERSONALS. 


Walter Magson has accepted the position as sec- 
ond hand in the drawing department at the Geo. 
H. Gilbert Mfg. Company, Gilbertville, Mass. He 
comes from Lawrence, Mass. 


P. J. Welch, overseer of carding at the Pond- 
ville Woolen Mills, Auburn, Mass., has resigned 


to accept a similar position with the Baltic Mills, 
Enfield, N. H. 


_R. M. Gupton has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of overseer of spinning in the Harriet Mills, 


Henderson, N. C. 


D. B. Hazel, who has recently been connected 
with the Adelaide Mills of Anniston, Ala., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of carding at the 
Siluria Cotton Mill Company, Siluria, Ala. 


Clarence Elliott has taken a position as over- 
seer of finishing for Yantic Woolen Co., Yantic, 
Conn. 

Charles H. McCarthy, who has been acting 
second hand in the spinning department at the 
Pepperell Mfg. Company, Biddeford, Me., has 
been appointed overseer to succeed the late James 


B. Hanson. 





Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargementa, 


improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 
fishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 


*Georgia, Manchester. The Manchester Cotton 
Mills expect to complete the installation of ma- 
chinery before the end of December, and to be- 
gin manufacturing by February. The main build- 
ing, on which construction work was begun early 
in the year, is 475 ft. long and 3 stories high. The 
equipment consists of 20,000 spindles and 475 
looms. 


*Georgia, Covington. Temporary officers of the 
new company which plans to build a cotton mill 
have been elected as follows: H. D. Terrell, presi- 
dent; D. A. Thompson, vice-president; and Bailey 
Fowler, secretary and treasurer. A location will 
be selected immediately and materials for the con- 
struction of buildings purchased. 


*North Carolina, Thomasville. Foundations for 
the plant of the Jewel Cotton Mills have been 
completed. The directors hope to begin manu- 
facturing by February 15. 


*North Carolina, Thomasville. Contract for 
the erection of buildings for the Amazon Cotton 
Mills, recently incorporated as noted, has been 
awarded to Thompson 
$25,000. 


Bros. of Charlotte for 


*Oklahoma, Lawton. The Shuford Mig. Co., re- 
cently organized with capital stock of $500,000 to 
build a cotton mill here is the same project as the 
mill proposed by Brown Corneilson under the 
name of the Lawton Spinning Co. Work will be 
begun on buildings within 30 days for a 10,000 
spindle mill to be equipped with 340 looms. 


*South Carolina, Columbia. The Parker Mig. 
Co. has been organized with capital stock of $350,- 
ooo. Earlier reports of this project were given in 
September. It is said that an established press 
cloth mill may be bought and enlarged, or failing 
in this, a cotton mill will be built. A. F. Pa-ker 
is president and F. T. Parker, vice-president, sec- 
retary and general manager. 


Virginia, Martinsville. The capital stock of the 
Martinsville Cotton Mills Co. has been increased 
to $525,000.. Machinery is now being installed and 
manufacturing will be started about February 1. 
As noted previously the initial equipment will be 
18,000 spindles and 446 looms for manufacturing 
fine sheetings. Z. T. McKinney is president and 
R. L. Walker, treasurer. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Canada, New’ Brunswick, Milltown. The 
Canadian Colored Cotton Co.’s mill has shut down 
for three weeks, during which time extensive 
changes will be made in the power plant, and two 
new boilers installed. 


Connecticut, Middletown. Construction work 


has been started on the new 3-story mill for the 
Russell Mfg. Co. at South Farms. The mill will 
measure 185 by 62 ft., and will be used for weaving 


Connecticut, Moosup. The Aldrich Mfg. Co. is 
building an addition to be used as a boiler house. 
Recently a new weave shed was completed and 
several hundred new looms added. 


Connecticut, Putnam. The west wing of the 


Powhatan Mills is being raised 3 stories, to he 
brought up to the same height as the main struc- 
ture. The new space will be equipped with pick- 
ing and carding machinery. 


Connecticut, Putnam. Three new boilers are 
being installed in the pant of the Putnam Mfg. Co. 
*Connecticut, South Norwalk. Definite infor- 
mation cannot be given of the proposed enlarge- 


ment to the plant of J. & J. Cash, Ltd. 
have not been decided upon 


Taftville. Another large weave 
shed, which will be practically a duplication of 
the one now under construction, will be built for 
the Ponemah Mills. Two stories will be added to 


No. 2 Mill to provide space for additional spin- 
ning equipment. 


, as plans 


Connecticut, 


Connecticut, Waterbury. The American Mills 
Co. have increased their capital stock from $150,- 
000 to $400,000. Extensive improvements to this 
company’s plants have been completed and further 
enlargements are planned. 


*Georgia, Canton. About $250,000 will be the 
cost of the proposed improvements in the Canton 


Cotton Mills. Machinery contracts have been 
awarded. 


Maine, Lisbon. A new brick weave shed, 54 
by 150 ft., is being erected for the Farwell Mills. 
The building will be completed in about two 
months, and 48 looms will be installed. 


*Massachusetts, Blackstone. Two cotton open- 
ers and a waste machine have been installed in the 
plant of the Blackstone Mfg. Co. by the Kitson 
Machine Shop. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Seven or eight 
thousand ring spindles will be contracted for by 
the American Linen Co., giving total equipment 
of 105,000 spindles. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. An order for 400 
wide looms has been given by the Tecumseh Mills 
to Kilburn Lincoln & Co. 

*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. Five hundred addi- 
tional looms will be installed in the new mill of 
the Parkhill Mfg. Co. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. The Potter & John- 


stone Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., are building 
machinery for the re-equipment of the American 


— 
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[Thread Co.’s Hadley Mill at this place. The ma- 
chinery consists of new combination breaker pick- 
ers. with bale breaker and self feeder attached, 
also patented finisher picker. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Merrimack Mfg. 
Co. will build a 1-story addition, 88 by 120 ft., to 
its dye house, also a new building 3 stories high, 
147 by 165 ft. These buildings will cost $75,000. 
As noted previously a large mill is being erected 
f the Merrimack Mfg. Co. at the foot of 

irthen St. 


Massachusetts, Walpole 
manufacturers of absorbent 


The Lewis Mfg. Co., 
cotton and gauze, are 
in the process of reorganizing their plant. The 
designs for a new mill have been made by F. W. 
Dean, mill-engineer and architect, 

] 


Boston, which 
provide for a 2-story building, 130 by 60 ft., to be 

principally f finishing. Preliminary con- 
struction I lis building has been started. 
Other di s are erected to take the place 


Oo S 


rs of the plant 


Newm 
o the 


irket. On the comple 
Newmarket Mfg. Co. 


for slashing and two 


ive thousand spindles and 
by the Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
ruction a building which 
yout February, 1910. Recently 
increased to $85,000 as noted. 
dent; C. E. Dowling, 
C. M. Mitchell, vice- 

and buyer. 


Equipment is being 
{f the Locke Cot- 


Mountain Island. At a recent 
tockholders of the Mountain 
1, formerly the W. & J. Knox 
reorganization was effected, 
elected: C. E. Hutch- 

’. Craig of Mt. Holly, 

A. B. Cobb, su 


uperin- 
improvements will be 
he capacity enlarged. The 
4,000 spindles, which have 
ne and cordage. 


Philadelphia. The North Ameri- 
Company, Glenwood Ave. and Allegheny 
ive placed a contract with a local builder 
erection of a story brick and 
ng. The building will 

ind will cost in the nei 


vanila, 


four con- 


buildir measure 


shborhood 


1a, Anderson The 


ig from heavy 


Cotton 
goods to print 
frames, 5,000 spin- 


ir spinning 


Orr 


The Eureka Cotton 

nged from steam to electric power. 

*South Carolina, Greenwood. New machinery 
to be added in No. 2 Mill of the Greenwood Cot- 
ton Mills has been received 


provement 


This is a small im- 
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*South Carolina, Tucapau. A new building is 
under construction for the Tucapau Mills, and will 


be used for picking and weaving. One hundred 
new looms are to be installed. 


Texas, Sherman. A quantity of new machinery 
is being installed by the Sherman Mfg. Co. They 


also are erecting a large steel water tank for fire 
purposes. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Georgia, Beverly. The Beverly Cotton 
which has succeeded the Pearl Cotton Mills, will 
begin manufacturing at once. Paul Bowden of 
Thomson, Ga., is president, treasurer and buyer, 
and J. D. Farr is superintendent. The plant con- 
tains 7,500 spindles. 


Mill, 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Texas, Brenham. At a meeting of stockholders 
of the Brenham Cotton Mills it was decided to 
close the mill and sell it as soon as practicable. 


————_e—_____—_—__ 


WOOLEN. 
New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Rockville. 
to be equipped by Thos. 
will be incorporated as the Rockville Worsted 
Mill. Worsted goods will be manufactured on 
80 looms. Previous reports of this enterprise 
have been given. 

*Maine, Kennebunk The buildings to be 
equipped by the Goodall Worsted Co. of Sanford 
as a branch plant is nearly ready 


The new worsted plant 
and Edmond Corcoran 


for machinery 


It will be operated under the name of the Kenne- 
bunk Mills and has capital stock of $200,000. 


*Massachusetts, Franklin. 3uildings for the 
Franklin Felt Co. are practically finished, and 
machinery is soon to be installed. 


*New Jersey, Camden. Clark & Jones will be- 
gin manufacturing about January 1, operating 
1,280 spindles on 10s to 32s worsted yarns on the 
Bradford system. A. P. Clark and Franklin F 
Jones are the proprietors. Mr. Clark will be 
superintendent and Mr. Jones, buyer. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Gregory Mills have 
been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 
to manufacture woolen fabrics in Passaic or vicin- 
ity. They plan to install 12 looms to be operated 
by gas power. Organization has not been com- 
pleted, but L. B. Cowdrey of Passaic will be agent 
and Frederick Wink, buyer. 


*Pennsylvania, West Conshohocken. The Con- 
’hocken Spinning Co., recently reported by us 
as being started up on woolen yarns with 2 sets, 
will soon be incorporated. It is the purpose of 
the company to operate 10 additional sets, making 
12 in all, with about 5,000 mule spindles on woolen 
and merino knitting yarns from 10 to 30 cut, the 
production of which will be sold direct. S. E. 
Taylor will have charge of the plant as manager. 


*Rhode Island. Woonsocket. Charles L. Hard- 
ing of Harding, Tilton & Co. plans to begin con- 
struction work on the proposed worsted yarn 
plant at once, and hopes to begin manufacturing 
by March 1. About 500 employes will find work 


hh 
I 
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and this number will be increased by the addition 
of a worsted top plant. The city will make the 
improvements requested. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Canada, Ontario, Hespeler. New boilers for 
heating purposes and fire pumps are being in- 
Stalled in the plant of R. Forbes Co., Ltd. These 
are the only changes that are being made. 


Connecticut, Shelton. Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., Inc., manufacturers of silk, mohair and cot- 
ton velvets and plushes and worsted dress goods, 
have bought the factory buildings of the American 
Brass Co., consisting of a 4-story building and a 
3-story building, each about 140 ft. in length, and 
a I-story building 150 ft. square. This latter build- 
ing will be remodeled, and will be devoted entirely 
to the purposes of dyeing, both piece dyeing and 
yarn dyeing. The weave shed will be extended, 
and when changes are completed about 400 addi- 
tional employes will find work. The new machin- 
ery will practically double the capacity of the 
Blumenthal Co. The engineers in charge are L. B. 
Marks and J. E. Woodwell, Terminal Bldg., New 
York. The architect is Mr. L. H. Gager of the 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., which will do 
the construction work. The dye house will prob- 
ably be ready for machinery in January and ready 
for operation in February, but it will be some 
time before contracts will be placed for the other 
machinery equipment. Sidney Blumenthal, 453 
Broome St., New York, is treasurer and buyer. 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. Additional ma- 
chinery is being installed in the finishing plant of 
the Rhode Island Worsted Co., which will enable 
them to handle their product without too much 
Over-time work. 


*Connecticut, Staffordville. Several new looms 
have arrived for the Garland Woolen Co., and wil! 
be set up in the Amadon Machine Shop Building. 


Connecticut, Thompsonville. The Hartford 
Carpet Co. recently purchased a tract of land and 
it is now reported will build another mill about 
385 ft. long, 110 ft. wide, and 4 stories high. It is 
understood the new mill will be equipped for 
making moquette carpets. Four hundred looms 
will be installed. 


Delaware, New Castle. A fire which recently 
burned out the picker room of the Delaware 
Mills Co., of which M:-Gambrill is the president 
and E. E. Gambrill, agent and supt., also de- 
stroyed an adjoining warehouse reported as being 
heavily stocked with raw material for use in the 
mill. Work has been started to clean up and 
make way for rebuilding the burned portions of 
the mill. The balance of the plant will be started 
up within a few days. The mill contains 8 sets 
and 82 looms which they operate on men’s wear. 


Maine, Dexter. A new boiler has been in- 
stalled in the boiler room of the Morrison Woolen 
Co., replacing one that has been in use several 
years. 


Maine, Limerick. At a meeting of stockholders 
of the Limerick Mills it was voted to increase the 
capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000 by adding 
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$100,000 to the amount of common stock. 
are planning to add hundred 
spindles. 


Maine, Lisbon Falls. A buiiding to be used for 
machine shop and electric power plant is being 
built for the Worumbo Mfg. Co., also a concrete 
storehouse for wool. The capacity of the mill 
will not be increased. F. Gutmann is agent. 


They 


several worsted 


Massachusetts, Concord Junction. The plant of 
the Strathmore Worsted Mills is to be equipped 
with electric power. A new steam turbine and 
generator have been ordered. The capital stock 


was increased to $450,000 last January. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. A new turbine will be 
placed in No. 2 Mill of the Farr Alpaca Co., and 
when the weave sheds now in course of erection 
on the east side of Bigelow St. are finished the 
building on the west side of the street will be torn 
down and a larger mill erected. 


Massachusetts, Leicester. Robert Ashworth & 
Bro. will change their plant from satinets to wor- 
sted goods. For the present the goods will not 
be finished here. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. A 1-story addition, 93 
by 43 ft., will be built to one of the buildings of 
the U. S. Bunting Co. 


Massachusetts, North Billerica. The Faulkner 
Mfg. Co. has ordered a number of new looms and 
is considering installing a new boiler. 


*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. Further reports of 
the new building to be erected at the Hecla Mill 
by the American Woolen Co., state that 100 looms 
will be instailed. The present equipment is 12 
sets and 8,200 mule spindles. 


New Hampshire, Dover. A filter plant is being 
put in the Sawyer Mills (American Woolen Co.) 
to filter the water that is used in the scouring de- 
partment. 


New Jersey, Millville. James E. Smith, pro- 
prietor of the Millville Carpet & Rugs Works, has 
purchased 92 hand looms from the Hirst Rug Fac- 
tory, Vineland, N. J. He will instali 10 of these 
to increase his plant to 18 looms. The other 
jooms are for sale. 


*New Jersey, Trenton. The addition under con- 
struction to the plant of F. A. Straus & Co. is 
one story high, 100 feet square, and will be 
equipped for scouring and carding. 


New York, Albany. F. C. Huyck & Sons will 
build another addition 4 stories high, 100 by 60 ft. 


Ohio, Cleveland. The Beckman Co., who oper- 
ate the Northern Ohio Blanket Mills, plan further 
to enlarge their plant. Large electric arc lights 
are now being installed. Improvements have been 
made in the dye house and a new carbonizing and 
extracting department, on which construction 
work was started several months ago, has been 
completed. F. Mehling is manager and M. 
Mehling, superintendent. 


Ohio, Cleveland. The National Woolen Co., 
manufacturers of wool shoddy, extracts and waste, 
purchased property on West 32d St., and it is un- 
derstood their capacity will be enlarged. 
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*Ohio, Piqua. Machinery is being installed in 
the new building of the Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
It is expected that all the equipment will be set 
up before December |! 


East Brady. The Valley Yarn & 

will enlarge its plant at once and has 

mtracts for a new building and machin- 

It is specified that the new building must be 
mpleted within 60 days. 


*Rhode Island, Harrisville. The new mill to be 
built by the Wm. Tinkham Co. will be occupied by 
the Glen Worsted Mills and the Royal Worsted 
Mills as tenants. The quarters now occupied by 
these companies have been leased from the Wm. 
Tinkham Co. by the United States Worsted Co. 
This latter concern has requested the Royal and 
the Glen companies to vacate as they wish to put 
in a number of new looms and other machinery. 

*Pennsylvania, Lenni Mills. The new finishing 
department, built for the Yorkshire Worsted Mills. 
Miller & Pleet, proprietors, is completed, and the 
plant is running in full. Later a number of new 
loor | be added. 


, Philadelphia. Thomas Boggs, 

f carpets at 2d and Allegheny Ave., 

contract with a local builder for the 

f a large building at Ontario and I Sts. 

building will be five stories in height and 

The cost of the operation is esti- 
at about $200,000. 
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*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The machinery for 
the new French spinning plant of Irving C, Ker- 
keslager at Leverington Ave. and Wilde St., 
Manayunk, is now being delivered and installed. 
The plant is expected to be in full operation by 
January 1, and will contain 1,800 spindles. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. F. W. Dean, mill 
engineer and architect, Boston, has prepared plans 

yr the new mill of the Jules Desurmont Worsted 
Co., which is to be considerably larger than was 
originally planned. The first story will be of re- 
enforced concrete on the interior, and the upper 
stories of slow-burning mill construction, and the 
outside walls of brick. In the original plans pro- 
vision was made for the power plant and the addi- 
tional demand for power will be taken care of by 
adding another side to the engine, converting it 
into a cross-compound type. All details of the 
mills have not been completed by Mr. Dean, but 
the main features are settled and work has been 
started on the foundations. 


Wisconsin, Burlington. Work has been started 
on a 2-story addition, 70 by 106 ft., to the Burling- 
ton Blanket Co.’s mill, which is to be equipped for 
the manufacture of kerseys. 

*Wisconsin, Waupaca. Plans for increasing the 
capacity and adding new lines to the production 
of the Waupaca Felting Mills have not been de- 
cided upon, so nothing definite can be reported 
Some changes will be made in the next few 
months, and a line of knit goods may be manu- 
factured. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Connecticut, Staffardville No changes are 
necessary in the Home Mill of the Fabyan Woolen 
Co., which will be started up January 1. The plant 
contains 3 sets and 38 broad looms. 


*Maine, Old Town. The American Woolen Co. 
has leased the Ounegan Woolen Mill until Febru- 
ary, 1910, when they will purchase the property at 
the price said to be $55,000. 


*New York, West Eaton. In about two weeks 
the Beaver Brook Woolen Co., recently incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000 to take over 
the Frazer Dale Woolen Co.’s old plant, will be- 
gin manufacturing. A general line of woolen 
goods will be made. J. W. Stolts, New York, is 
president and treasurer. The plant consists of 
sets of cards, 1,350 spindles and 22 broad looms, 
also dyeing and finishing departments. Frank E. 
Carpenter, Dept. of H. A. Caesar & Co., New 
York, are the selling agents. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Chelton Mfg. 
Co., Collom St. and P. & R. Ry., Germantown, 
whose plant has been shut down for more than a 
year, within the past few weeks have again started 
it up on woolen and carpet yarns. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, Hinsdale. Owing to the large 
stock of blankets on hand the Hinsdale Woolen 
Mills has shut down for a short time. 


—_—_—_—____ 


SILK. 


New Millis. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Knickerbocker Sil 
Co., recently incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000, has leased floor space in the Hall Mill, and 
will manufacture silk ribbons. Officers have not 
been elected, but David Cohen will be in charge. 


New & D. D. Miller, 
formerly of Middletown, Conn., will begin the 
manufacture of broad silks this month on 60 
looms. The plant is located at State and Lewis 
Sts., and is operated by electric power. 


*New York, Theresa. Machinery is arriving for 
the Theresa Silk Co., recently incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000. They have fitted up the 
warehouse of the Britton Chair Co. Manufactur- 
ing probably will be started in a few weeks. 


Pennsylvania, Chester Samuel Courtauld & 
Co., Ltd., will build their proposed American 
branch in Chester. Some reports state that arti- 
ficial silk will be produced and a plant equipped 
to give employment to 1,000 operatives. Samuel 
Courtauld & Co., Ltd., have plants in England at 


Coventry, Leigh, Foleshill, Carlstead, Braintree 
and Bocking. 


York, Binghamton. J. 


Pennsylvania, Throop. The new Throop Silk 
Throwing Co. will soon begin manufacturing. 
They will have capital stock of $50,000. A. F. 
Kizer, W. G. Cobb and Hugh O. Jones are con- 
nected with the new company A mill is in 
course of erection. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, Stonington. Contract for the 
erection of the addition to the American Velvet 
Co. has been awarded to the R. A. Sherman Sons’ 
Co. who have started work on the foundation. 


Maryland, Cumberland. An enlargement to the 
plant of the Klots Throwing Co. is under con- 
struction. The new space will be used for ma- 
chine shop and ventilating room. 


*New York, Canisteo. About 2,000 new spin- 
dles will be installed by the Canisteo Silk Co. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The new mill being 
erected for Blauvelt Bros. on Madison Ave. is 
nearly completed, and will be occupied early in 
December. They are winders, warpers and print- 
ers. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Carl T. Moritz, 
manufacturer of shade and dress trimmings, em- 
broideries, etc., on 10 Swiss and 30 Bonnaz ma- 
chines at 136 N. 5th St., has placed a contract 
with a local builder for the erection of a three 
story factory buildine 53 by 8o feet, at the S. E. 
corner of 5th and Callowhill Sts., at a cost of $14,- 
000. The operation will be started at once. 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Andover. 
ordered a steam 


Massachusetts, 
Co. have 
motors. 


Smith & Dove Mfg. 
turbine and electric 


*Massachusetts, Assomet. The addition being 
built by the Daley & Laycock Bleach & Dye 
Works is 100 by 30 ft., and will be used for drying 
and finishing. A new 175 h. p. boiler is being set 
up. They wash and bleach wiping stock and 
paper stock, also dye cotton piece goods and cot- 
ton in the raw stat 


*Massachusetts, Mansfield. About next Feb- 
ruary the Mansfield Bleachery will begin opera- 
tions, bleaching and finishing fine cotton piece 
goods. As noted, this company was recently in- 
corporated under the laws of Maine with capital 
stock of $100,000 and purchased the old Crossley 
Print Works at Foxboro. Patrick Bannon is presi- 
dent. Wm. H. Bannon is treasurer, superintend- 
ent and buyer. The plant will be operated by 
steam power, and Myrick & Rice, 320 Broadway, 
New York, are the selling agents. The company 
should be addressed as Mansfield Bleachery, 
Mansfield, Mass. 


*Massachusetts, Wareham. Rapid progress is 
being made on the buildings for the New Bedford 
& Agawam Finishing Co., and it is expected roofs 
will be put on in about two weeks. Installation 
of machinery will begin immediately following. 


New York, New York City. N. Werner, Jr., 15 
West 112th St., will equip a plant with garnetts, 
shoddy pickers and cards for working up woolen 
stockings, cotton stockings and wool waste yarn. 


New York, Nyack. The Peerless Finishing Co. 
has started work on an addition 50 feet deep, ir- 
regular in shape, to be 2 stories high. This is in 
addition to the new dye house lately reported, 
which is up to the roof. 
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“New York, Wappinger’s Falls. As suggested 
in earlier reports the Garner Print Works & 
Bleachery will discontinue printing in the local 
plant and devote all the space to bleaching. The 
buildings are to be extensively remodeled and en- 
larged, and a new steam and electric power plant 
will be constructed. In place of the 800 operatives 
now employed 1,600 will find work. The work of 
reorganizing the plant will begin within a few 
days. Plans now under consideration are said to 
include the erection of a large cotton mill. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Edystone Mfg. Co., 
at Eddystone, dyers, printers, bleachers, finishers 
and converters of cotton goods, are having erected 
a large addition to their present plant with a view 
of increasing their working capacity. 


Pennsylvania, North Wales. <A_ brick mill 
building, 50 by 120 ft., 3 stories high, has been 
purchased by the Asbestos Fibre Spinning Co., 
and it is reported the present equipment will be 
doubled. Asbestos cloth, theatre curtains and as- 
bestos yarns are made. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Industrial Dye- 
ing & Finishing Works, 3829 Frankford Avenue, 
dyers and finishers of cotton, woolen and wor- 
sted piece goods, in addition to the new building 
recently erected for them for the purpose of 
doubling their plant, have placed a contract for a 
new two story office addition, 50 feet by 22 1/2 
feet, at a cost of $2,000. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. As reported last 
April the York Finishing Works, finishers of 
hair cloth and linings, will add a department for 
finishing broad silk goods, making a specialty of 
cotton back satins. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Bray, printer, 
dyer and extractor of hosiery, formerly located on 
Penn St., Germantown, has removed to the build- 
ing at 38 Ashmead St., where he is now conducting 
his business and reporting operating night and day. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Joseph Graham and 
William A. Reinecke are starting up the Quaker 
Dye & Bleach Works at Richmond and Schiller 
Sts., where they have leased the building for many 
years used as a dye house. They are now install- 
ing machinery for dyeing and bleaching fine wor- 
sted and cotton yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Frank Harrigan 
has leased space in the Dale Mill at 1729 Gilling- 
ham St., Frankford, where he will install machin- 
ery for the manufacture of figured hair cloth. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The equipment of 
Caderas & Ozanne, lace manufacturers formerly of 
Calais, France, consists of 30 looms for manufac- 
turing fine cotton and silk laces. Production will 
begin January 1. About 150 hands will be em- 
ployed. 


*Rhode 


At first only lace 
finishing will be done by the Pawtucket Lace Fin- 
ishing Co., incorporated early in the month with 
capital stock of $100,000 by Gustave Jestut, Joseph 


Island, Pawtucket. 


S. Gendron and Joseph Dressard. It is probable 
they will lease space in some building adapted to 
their work. 
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*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Seekonk Lace 
€o., recently incorporated, has selected a site for 
its plant and expects to begin work soon. Wm. 
D. Sowter will be manager. Mr. Sowter is now 
in Nottingham purchasing machinery. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The new mill to be 
built on the Ten Mile River for the Pawtucket 
Dyeing & Bleaching Co. will be 200 by 150 feet, 1 
and 2 1/2 stories high. It is expected machinery 
will be installed ready for operation by May 1, 
1910. Orders will be placed for new machinery to 
increase the present capacity about 50 per cent. 


Rhode Island, River Point A 
chine has been installed in the 
Works, making 7 machines that are in operation. 
Another machine will shortly be installed. The 
full capacity is 11 machines. 


*Canada, Montreal. The new bleachery it was 
reported the Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., would 
equip refers to a building formerly used as print 
works. The print works have been transferred to 
the Magog branch. They have two bleacheries in 
Montreal at the present time, one known as the 
Hochelaga Bleachery and the other as the Mer- 
chants’ Bleachery, and they have decided to con- 
solidate the two in the print works building. New 
machinery of different kinds is being put in. 


— ——__—___¢—— 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


new lace ma- 
Warwick Lace 


Massachusetts, North Adams. The Mayflower 
Worsted Mills have been petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy by Yewdall & Jones Co., W. H. Grundy & 
Co. and Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co. and 
Co. and Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co. 


Rhode Island, Providence. Involuntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings have been instituted against 
the Earnscliffe Worsted Mills, Inc., by Howland, 
Croft Sons & Co., Pitkin, Holdsworth Worsted 
Co., and the Hillsborough Mills. Samuel C. G. 


Croft was appointed receiver. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee . An involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed against the Wisconsin 
Knitting Works by the Long Island Knitting Mills 
Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Friedman-Blau-Farber 
Co. of Cleveland, O.; S. Schlesinger Knitting Co., 
Cleveland, and others. The Wisconsin Trust Co. 
has been appointed receiver. The liabilities are 
estimated at $34,000, and the assets $25,000. 

ee 


FIRES. 


Massachusetts, Boston. Fire caused a loss of 
about $5,000 in the plant of the Dorchester Waste 
Co., 1210 Dorchester Ave. Damage will be re- 
paired. 


Massachusetts, Lancaster. Fire in the store- 
house of the Ponikin Mill destroyed too bales of 
cotton and caused loss of about $8,000. 


New Jersey, Newark. Fire destroyed the plant 
of the Morgan Knitting Mills. H. T. Morgan and 
W. T. Russell are the proprietors of this company. 
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New York, Fort Plain. Fire in the card room 
of the Bailey Knitting Mills caused- loss in the 
neighborhood of $5,000. Repairs are being made 
as quickly as possible, and operations will be re- 
sumed before the end of the month. 


North Carolina, Flat Rock. The new finishing 
plant of the Skyland Hosiery Co. has been de- 
stroyed by fire with loss of $25,000, insurance $17,- 
ooo. A stock of hosiery valued at $50,000 and 
owned by the Pacolet Finishing Co., was on hand 
and was entirely destroyed. The insurance on this 
was $34,500. The plant will probably be rebuilt. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Bolton Spin- 
ning Co., manufacturers of woolen and merino 
carpet and upholstery yarns on 7 sets, 3,400 spin- 
dles, was damaged by fire to the extent of $30,000, 
caused by sparks igniting a quantity of raw cotton 
in the picker room. The damage will be repaired 


and the plant continued in operation as heretofore. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire of unknown 
origin slightly damaged the plant of Daniel Wall, 
in which he manufactured cotton dress goods and 
damasks on 20 looms at Unity and Leiper Sts., 
Frankford. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire in the picker 
room of the spinning department of the Sherwood 
Knitting Mills, owned by J. & B. Allen, at 4980 
Sheldon St., Germantown, was recently put out 
with a slight loss and no injury to the mill. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Fire in the picker 
recom of the Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. caused 
considerable damage to stock, but the building 
was not damaged and the damage to machinery 
was slight. The fire will occasion no shutdown 
of the plant. 


Rhode Island, Stillwater. A severe fire occurred 
in the plant of the Centredale Worsted Mills, 
causing a loss of $5,000, fully covered by insurance. 

SS ee 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama, Selma. E. C. Melvin, president of the 
Selma National Bank, who recently purchased the 
Cawthorn Mill, is negotiating for the sale of the 
property. He expects to dispose of it within the 
next few weeks to parties who will operate it. 
The Estelle Cotton Mill is still under the old man- 
agement. 


Arkansas, Morrillton. It is reported that James 


Scanlon will incorporate and enlarge his woolen 
mill. 


Connecticut, Norwich. The Westerly Silk Co., 
which recently removed from Westerly, R. I., has 
changed its name to the New England Silk Spin- 
ning Co. They do silk throwing and quilling on 
6,000 spindles. Alfred Neuberger is president, 
agent and buyer. 


*Delaware, New Castle. No machinery was 
destroyed in the recent fire in the Delaware Mills 
Co. The total loss is about $1,000. 


Idaho, American Falls. A. W. Berr and others 
contemplate establishing a woolen mill and wool 
scouring plant at a cost of $50,000. 
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Kansas, Topeka. It is again reported that a 
new company is being organized to operate the 
Western Woolen Mill. It is said that a large 
clothing house is interested in the plan. 


Maine, Madison. The American Woolen Co. 
has leased for five years the Indian Spring Woolen 
Co.’s plant. The mill has been shut down for 
three years. Manufacturing will be started about 
yan, %. 


Maine, Saco. It is stated there is no truth in 
the report that the American Woolen Co. will 
erect a mill in Saco. 


Maine, Springvale. It is understood the capac- 
ity of the Springvale Spinning Co. will be in- 
creased. Hiram Rowe has been elected treasurer, 
and W. E. Sanborn, vice-president. G. W. Han- 
son is president and B. M. Jenness, secretary. 


Massachusetts, Ashburnham. The Ashburnham 
Mills have been sold to parties who will put the 
plant in operation at once. W. H. Mitchell, for- 
merly with the Manomet Mills of New Bedford, 
will be superintendent. It is said the plant will be 
operated under the name of Ashburnham Mills 
Corporation. 


*Massachusetts, Boston. At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the New England Cotton 
Yarn Co., it was voted to accept the offer of the 
Union Mills to lease its entire property and assets 
for a period of 99 years. The Union Mills have 
the right to consolidate their property with that 
of the New England Cotton Yarn Co. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. M. C. D. Borden of 
the Fall River Iron Works Co. has bought from 
Wm. J. Dunn his entire holdings of land along 
the Quequechan River, extending from the preg 
ent No. 6 Iron Works Mill as far east as the main 
plant of the Pocasset Mfg. Co. It is believed Mr. 
Borden will erect an additional mill on the land, 
although the purchase insures valuable water 
rights and may have been made for this purpose. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. It is reported that a 
plant will be established here for manufacturing 
felt boots. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Ayer Mill will 
have a weaving department. Originally it was in- 
tended to make only worsted yarns. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. A tract of land in 
South Lawrence adjoining property of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. has been purchased by the Law- 
rence Duck Co., and it is said a new mill is to be 
erected. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The American 
Woolen Co. will build a new warehouse in con- 
nection with the Washington Mills. The tenants 
of buildings which occupy the land on which the 


warehouse will be built have been notified to 
move. 


*Massachusetts, Leicester. Robt. Ashworth & 
Bro. are weaving worsted goods for the Aldrich 
Mfg. Co. cf Charlton City. No changes in plant. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Economy Rug 
Works were not burned out by the recent fire as 
previously reported. W. M. Fowler, manager, 
reports that their loss was only by smoke and 
water, and business will be continued at the same 
location. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Otis Seabury 
Cook advises that nothing will be done at present 
toward building a plant for the Apponagansett Co. 
The contractor has stopped work. This change is 
to allow James E. Stanton, Jr., who heads the 
Apponagansett Co., to assume a position with the 
Acushnet Mill Corporation, and probably eventu- 
ally to become treasurer. It is understood the 
Apponagansett Co. will not be dissolved and that 
work on the mill will be carried forward after 
matters have been cleared up. 


*Massachusetts, Northbridge. On Wednesday, 
December 1, the machinery of the Riverdale 
Woolen Co. will be sold at public auction on the 
premises. As noted in October the mill has been 
shut down for several weeks. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. There have been ru- 
mors that the American Woolen Co. was nego- 
tiating for the mills of J. L. & T. D. Peck Mfg. 
Co. R. D. Gillett, president and treasurer, states 
that the mills will not be sold, but will shortly be 
placed in full operation. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. A petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against the Excelsior Woolen 
Co. operating a plant at 17 Taylor St. on woolen 
and merino weaving and knitting yarns, by Frank 
B. Graves, Albany, N. Y.; D. Mackintosh & Sons 
Co., Holyoke, and George A. Bacon, Springfield. 


Massachusetts, Webster. The proposed reor- 
ganization of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., has fallen 
through, owing to the objections of some of the 
heirs. The business will be conducted as hereto- 
iore, 


*Massachusetts, Worcester. The Curtis Mfg. 
Co. is going out of business, having sold the plant 
at 59 Webster St. to the Worcester Electric Light 
Co., as noted. Manufacturing will be continued 
until the spring of 1910 before the business is 
wound up. 


Michigan, Columbiaville. The Columbiaville 
Woolen Mills have been purchased by I. Hurwitz 
of Tiffin, O., who proposes, it is stated, to remove 
the machinery to Tiffin. 


Mississippi, Moorhead. It is reported the Belle- 
vue Mills Co. has been sold and reorganized under 
the name of the Mississippi Textile Mill. Three 
kundred Ideal automatic looms have been ordered. 


*New Hampshire, Marlboro. Organization of 
the Monadnock Blanket Mills has been completed 
with E. P. Richardson, president and C. H. Pease, 
treasurer. The new company succeeds Richardson 
& Pease, and operates 5 sets and 31 looms on 
blankets and blanket cloths. 


*New Hampshire, North Salem. The Atlas 
Mfg. Co., successors to the Atlas Worsted Co., 
have taken over the business of the Eastern Web- 
bing Co., Lawrence, Mass., and are operating 43 
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broad looms on worsted dress goods and men’s 
wear, and 20 webbing looms on shoe strappings 
and facings and fancy belting for women’s wear. 
As noted the new company has capital stock of 
$50,000. Levi W. Taylor is president; Howard L. 
Gordon, treasurer; Alexander Marshall, agent 
and buyer; and Fred Wight, superintendent. 


New Jersey, Jersey City. The Newark Textile 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000 to manufacture silk and other textile fab- 
rics. Theo. H. Mattil, 7 Vroom St.; Albert Hig- 
son, 279 Grove St., and others, are the incorpora- 
tors 


New Jersey, Little Falls. Ervin H. Belding and 
G. B. Treloar will manufacture tapestry rugs 
under the name of the Columbus Carpet Co. They 
will occupy the plant formerly occupied by the 
Cascade Carpet Co. G. B. Treloar Co. will act as 


selling agents 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Miesch Mfg. Co.. 
operating a plant on silk ribbons at Leslie and 
Courtland Sts., has absorbed A. & M. Levy. The 
capital stock has been increased to $350,000. 


*New Jersey, Vineland. The buildings former]; 
occupied by the Hirst Rug Factory have been 
bought by the Fowler Waste Mfg. Co. of Phila- 
delphia, and will be equipped and give employ- 
ment to two to three hundred hands. The rug 
equipment, consisting of 92 hand looms, has been 
purchased by James E. Smith of Millville, N. J., 
who will install 10 of these looms in his Millville 
Carpet & Rug Works. The other looms are for 
sale. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Waitzfelder Braid 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$60,000, and has purchased the braid department of 
the Kursheedt Mfg. Co., consisting of 2,000 ma- 
chines. Albert S. Waitzfeld is president and 
buyer, and M. Raymond Denzer is tresurer. The 
plant is operated by electric power. 


New York, Johnstown It is 
Smith & Wheeler, who have been manufacturing 
carpets in this city, will remove their plant to 
Sammonsville where they will also manufacture a 
line of welt leather rugs in addition to carpets. 


New York, New York City. Charles E. Perkins 
of the firm of J. T. Perkins & Co., yarns, has been 
elected president of the Garner Print Works & 
Bleachery; Gerish H. Milliken, vice-president; 
Seth N. Milliken, treasurer; and H. A. Hatch, 
assistant treasurer and secretary. 


New York. North Tonawanda. A petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed against the Rider Mig 
Co. The plant is at North Tonawanda, and the 
office at 18A 34th St., New York City. The com- 
pany has capital stock of $750,000 and has, it is 
said, issued bonds for $250,000. Last February 
the plant of the Niagara Cordage Co. was pur- 
chased and manufacturing started. The plant has 
been closed for more than a month. 


New York, Whitehall. The capital stock of the 


Champlain Silk Mills has been increased from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000 


reported that 
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North Carolina, Asheville. J. A. Martin, John 
H. Carter and J. G. Merrimon have incorporated 
the Asheville Quilt-Mills with capital stock of 
$150,000. The new company takes over and 
operates the Elk Mountain Cotton Mill Co., which 
is equipped with 84 looms for the manufacture of 
bed spreads. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Star & Cres- 
cent Co. of Philadelphia have leased Crowley’s 
Mills. The plant contains 225 looms which have 
been operated on terry cloth, crashes and towels. 


North Carolina, Concord. The capital stock of 
the Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works has been 
increased from $25,000 to $45,000. 


North Carolina, Concord. No new machinery 
will be required by the Magnolia Mills Co. As 
noted previously they are building a small addi- 
tion, 56 by 75 it.; which is merely to provide more 
space for present equipment 


_ *North Carolina, Rutherfordton. As suggested 
in an earlier report, the new Cleghorn Mills Co. 
a reorganization of the Levi Cotton Mills. 


p 


S. B. Tanner is president; P. H. Mills of Ruther- 
fordton, secretary and treasurer; and R. P. 
Scruggs, general manager. Mr. Tanner is presi- 


dent of the Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 


North Carolina, Salisbury. Nothing has beer 
done toward completing plans for the enlarge- 
ment to the Vance Cotton Mills contemplated 
several months ago. It will probably be several 
months before the matter is taken up again. 

*North Carolina, Spring Hope. G. W. Joyner, 
A. F. May, J. W. Hinton and others of this place 
are planning to organize a cotton mill company as 
previously noted. It is understood a site has been 
two miles f here on the Tar River 


selected from 


where water power will be developed. 

North Carolina, Wilson. R. E. Townsend is re- 
ported interested in establishing a new cotton mill 
here. A year ago Mr. TownSend was reported in- 
terested in establishing a knitting mill, but that 
project has been dropped. 


Ohio, Piqua. It is reported the Orr Felt & 
Blanket Co. will increase its capital stock from 
$200,000 to $300,000 for the purpose of establishing 

worsted plant in one of its buildings. 


Ohio, Zanesville. It is reported that the Zanes- 
ville Woolen Mfg. Co.’s mills will be sold to new 
parties who will operate the plant. 


*Oklahoma, Muskogee. S. X. Swimme advises 
that the proposed new cotton mill company has 
not organized and that he wishes to get in touch 
with experienced manufacturers who would invest 
capital and manage the business. Approximately 
$100,000 bonus in cash, site and other facilities can 
be offered. 


Oregon, Brownsville. A night force has been 
put to work in the Brownsville Woolen Mills Co 
Blankets are the chief product. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Keystone 
Linen Mills Co. has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $125,000 to manufacture linen fabrics 
of all kinds. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In the future the 
Wright & Hall Textile Co. will be known as the 
Wright Textile Co. with paid-up capital of $60,000. 
In the goods shown this season the company’s 
usual standard is maintained and in some in- 
stances surpassed. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Ward & Bevan, a 
new concern which started up at 1729 Gillingham 
St., Frankford, manufacturing upholstery fabrics, 
whose equipment was burned out a short time 
ago, have gone out of business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Quaker City 
Rubber Co. are operating looms in connection 
with their plant in Frankford, weaving cotton 
rubber lined hose and circular woven hose. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Samuel Courtauld 
& Co. have placed a contract with a local builder 
and architect for the erection of a large plant in 
this country on a plot of ground which they re- 
cently purchased at Marcus Hook, a suburb of 
Chester. The operation will consist of the follow- 
ing buildings: A main building, 130 by 400 feet, 
one story, adjacent to which will be an engine 
house, 54 by 150 feet, and a boiler house, 90 by 65 
feet, both one story high. There will also be a 
winding and sorting building, 76 by 131 feet, five 
stories high. Two other buildings will also be 
erected one, 64 by 100 feet, one story, and another 
42 by 71 feet, two stories and basement. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Reading Hosiery 
Printing Works is being operated by Paul J. W. 
Roethlinger at 841 Weiser St., where he is very 
busily engaged in printing all kinds of hosiery for 
the trade. 


Rhode Island, Ashaway. The Ashaway Woolen 
Co. denies the report that the Bethel Mill will be 
started up as a worsted plant, and say the prop- 
erty is still on the market. The Ashaway Co. 
bought the Bethel property in May, 1908, and it 
has been idle since that time. 


Rhode Island, Providence. Henry Quinn, for- 
merly overseer of finishing in the Earnscliffe 
Worsted Mills, has leased a building on Stokes 
St. owned by the Peacedale Co. and will do work 
for the Rhode Island Worsted Co. of Stafford 
Springs, Conn. 


*Rhode Island, Westerly. Reports that the Sol- 
way Dyeing & Textile Co. of Pawtucket are es- 
tablishing a branch plant here are incorrect. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Daniel C. O’Con- 
nor of Boston, representing John J. O’Connor of 
Boston, John W. Dunn of Fall River, John Reilly, 
Providence, and three Philadelphia men, bought 
the property of the Rhode Island Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Corporation for $8,200, plus taxes of $3,214. 
It was rumored the property was bought for the 
Woonsocket Electric Machine & Power Co., who 
could use the water power, but Mr. O’Connor 
positively denied this report to a representative 
of the Advance News, and said the property was 
bought solely for investment. 


*South Carolina, Anderson. Reports that the 
Brogon Mills would add new machinery are incor- 


rect, as they do not intend to make any increase at 
the present time. 


South Carolina, Greenwood. It is reported 
another large mill will be built for the Grendel 
Mills to be known as No. 3 Mill. 


Tennessee, Memphis. Negotiations are pending 
for the location of a lace factory in this city. 
Mayor Turner of Dickson, Tenn., is interested. 


Tennessee, Newport. C. F. Boyer, who for- 
merly operated the Newport Cotton Mills, is in- 
terested with Messrs. Cook in the new company. 
About $30,000 will be spent in making the previ- 
ously reported improvements. 


Texas, McKinney. W. B. Carnes, secretary of 
the Commercial Club, is communicating with a 
North Carolina cotton manufacturer regarding the 
organization of a $150,000 company to manufacture 
chambrays and cheviots. 


*Texas, Royse. The project to locate a small 
cotton mill here, which was headed by E. C 


Murphy of the Royse Ice Co., has been aban- 
doned. 


Vermont, Montpelier. The Little Mfg. Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with capital stock of 


$20,000, and will take over and operate the Sibley 
Mills. 


Washington, Seattle. It is reported that a com- 
pany will be organized with capital stock of $1,- 
000,000 for the purpose of manufacturing linen by 
a new method invented by F. W. Thompson of 
this city. The promoters are J. B. Gossage, W. 
J. Hamlet, J. H. McMillan and Fred A. Wescott 
of the American Exploilation Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Clark & Barker, 
manufacturers of seamless and cut cotton hosiery, 
have removed the annex formerly operated by 
them at 5120 Wakefield St., to the main mill at 
Pastorious and Osceola Sts., Germantown, where 
they have taken over another floor. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for the Ohrle Bros. Co., with Franklin W. 
Oehrle, Albert C. Oehrle, Chas. O. Swain and 
William E. Oehrle as incorporators. This com- 
pany will take over the business of Oehrle Bros. & 
Co., now manufacturing upholstery trimmings, 
etc., at 425 North 3d St. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
S. M. Witz, proprietor of the Alberta Knitting 
Mills, 39 Ashmead St., Germantown, who is now 
having a line of coat sweaters, cardigan jackets 
and toques, made up by commission knitters, has 
in contemplation the installation of machinery for 
the manufacture of the same line of goods under 
his own supervision. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Ballantyne & 
Sons, 276 Ashmead St., Germantown, whose plant 
was burned out some time ago, have not rebuilt 
and will not, it is said, start up in business again. 
They operated under the name of the Hawick 
Knitting Mills, with 346 knitting machines 


It is reported that 


—s 








Personals. 


W. R. Cook, formerly of Clearwater, S. C., has 
been appointed overseer of weaving at the Mon- 
tala Mfg. Company, Montgomery, Ala. 


Thomas Sampson has been appointed agent of 
the Ounegam Mill, Old Town, Me. This plant 
was recently leased by the American Woolen Com- 
pany. They expect to begin operation about 
February 1. 


J. C. Dugard, overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Columbus Mfg. Company, Columbus, Miss., 


has resigned to accept a similar position with the 
Tombigbee Mills, same city. 


Ga. He comes from the Griffin Mfg. Company, 
Griffin. 

L. Z. Edge has been appointed superintendent 
of the Savona Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


T. E. Wingate has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Asheville Quilt Company, 
Asheville, N. C. He comes from the Savona Mill, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. M. O’Brien has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Asheville Quilt Mills, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


THE VELVET MILL OF THE MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING CO. AT DOVER, N. H., SAID TO BE 
THE FIRST MILL OF ITS KIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 


S. E. Kitching, overseer of weaving at the Mon- 
tala Mfg. Company, Montgomery, Ala., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


E. S. Kinney has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Winder Cot- 
ton Mills, Winder, Ga., succeeding Geo. Hill, who 
resigned. 


J. C. Foster has resigned as overseer of spin- 
ning at Woodruff, S. C., to take charge of spin- 
ning, spooling, and warping at Fountain Inn, S. C. 


R. F. Lockhart has accepted the 


position as 
overseer of carding at the 


Central Mills, Griffin, 


W. R. Clayton has accepted the position as 
master mechanic and electrician at the Chadwick 
Hoskins Mill, No. 3, of Charlotte, N. C. 


W. A. Duke, overseer of carding and combing 
at the Wampum Mill, Lincolnton, N. C., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company to accept 
a similar position with the Saxony Spinning Com- 
pany, same place. 


Robert Thrift has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Aiken Mfg. Company, Bath, 
S. C. He comes from Augusta, Ga. 


W. | 


. Carter has accepted the position as super- 
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intendent of the Athens Mfg. Company, Athens, 
Ga. 

Jos. Keighley has accepted the position as su- 
perintendent of Crawford & Tyler’s Mill, North 
Dana, Mass. 

William A. Carlander has accepted the position 

second hand in the carding room with John 
Ilroy Sons & Company, North Monmouth, Me. 

John E. Tobin, second hand in the weave room 
at the Wuskanut Mills, Farnumsville, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a similar position with the 
Warren Mfg. Company of Warren, R. I 

Peter White has accepted the 


as 
Mc 


position as second 
hand in the carding department at the Chicopee 

I 
Mfg. Company, Chicopee Falls, Mas 





THOMAS KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE VELVET MILL, 
MERRIMACK MFG. CO., DOVER, N. H. 


oo 


A. R. Boutilier, overseer of carding at the 
Totokett Mig. Company, Versailles, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company. He is 
to accept a similar position with the Dominion 


Textile Company at their mill at Magog, Que., 
Canada 


Eugene O'Connell has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Home Mill of the 


Fabyan 
Woolen Company, Staffordville, Conn. 


Andrew Brand has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding and combing at the Hudson 
Worsted Company, Hudson, Mass H 


from Woonsocket, R. | 
Thomas Goggins, 


comes 


overseer of spinning for the 


past three years with the Hudson River Woolen 
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the officers of the East Penn Hosiery Co., 
at 8th and Oley Sts., Reading, Pa. Jacob Nold 


treasurer They will continue on the 
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Mills, Newburgh, N. Y., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. 


John J. Joyce, overseer of carding for Charles 
M. Davis & Company, Northfield Falls, Vt., has 
severed his connection with that company to ac- 
cept a similar position at Laconia, N. H. 


A. A. MacWhinnie has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Merrimack Mills, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. He was formerly employed at the Ed- 
wards Mfg. Company, Augusta, Me 


F. Thorp, overseer of finishing at the Yantic 
Woolen Company, Yantic, Conn., has severed his 
connection with that company. 

James W. Allen has been elected treasurer of 
the Bristol Mfg. Company, New Bedford, Mass., 
to succeed the late Edward D. Knowles. 

J. Edwards Barbour resigns as president of the 
Barbour Flax Spinning Company, and director oi 
the Linen Thread Company. He will devote his 
entire attention to the jute plant of the Allentown 
Spinning Company of Allentown, Pa 


H. W. OWEN, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT COCHECO 
DEPARTMENT, OF THE PACIFIC MILLS, DOVER, N.H. 


ge 
\ change has been made in the personnel of 
located 
1e 


s the president and George Horst, secretary and 


same line 
f men’s split foot half hose as heretofore, on 


which they are operating 200 latch needle knitters. 
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George T. Sickel, Jr., has succeeded George D. 
MclIlvane as treasurer of the Beverly Underwear 
Co., Beverly, N. J., Mr. McIlvane having retired 
the other officers of the company remaining the 
same. The plant is being run on women’s, chil- 
dren’s and infants’ ribbed underwear, the company 
having recently enlarged their equipment to en- 
able them to fill orders. They bleach and finish 
and sell direct. 


James A. Johnson, overseer of carding at the 
Ashland Cotton Company, Jewett City, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


Charles H. Fish, formerly agent of the Cocheco 
Mills, Dover, N. H., 


but more recently general 
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Edmond Hindle, designer at the Ponemah Mills, 
Taftville, Conn., has resigned to accept a similar 


but more promising position at the Pierce Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Otto Kauffman has succeeded Joseph E. 
Cheetham as overseer of dressing at the American 
Mills Company, Rockville, Conn. 


Joseph A. Monahan, overseer of dressing at the 
Wakefield Mfg. Company, Wakefield, R. I., has 
severed his connection with that concern. 


George Fields, overseer of wool sorting at the 
Valley Mills, American Woolen Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is to accept a similar position with 
the new Ayer Mill at Lawrence, Mass. 


SUPERIN!ENDENT AND OVERSEERS MRRRIMACK MFG, CO., VELVET MILL NO. 10, DOVER, N. H. 


tanding, L 


Peter Burrows, Sr.; Wm. Concannon, John ¢ 


to R.— Wm. Kel 


manager of the mills 
a 

Knight 
nection 


controlled by B. B. & R 

Providence, R. I., has severed his con- 
with that firm to accept a position with 
Deering, Milliken & Company with headquarters 
at New York and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He wil! 
have the general management of the new Garner 
Printing ‘inishing Company, which was re- 


cently | rm 


pointed 
ceeds 


Richar 


seer 0 : 
Mass., has resigned to 
Burgess Mills 
n : 


Pawtucket 


T cd Strattan 


lley, John Friel, P. McLin, L. Raino, Leroy Frost, Peter Burrows, Jr., Thos. Watson. 


L. toR., Sitting— 


oncannon, Thos, Kelly, Supt.; Wm. Dalton, Jos. White, A. Crumbie. 


Don D. Messer succeeds J. H. Pickford as de- 
signer and superintendent of the Huntington Mfg. 
Company, Huntington, Mass. 


Ibert Ridings. 
Cocheco Mills, 
connection with 


overseer of 
Rochester, N. 
that 


bleaching at the 
H., has severed his 
company. 


Thomas Washburn has accepted the position 


foreman in the Staple Silk Company, 
N. J 


as 


Paterson, 


Fdward O. Knowles, treasurer of the 
Mills. New Bedford, Mass.. has 
nection with that company. 


J. J. Shea, overseer of spinning at the Somer- 
set Woolen Company. Monson, Mass., has 
rel his connection with that company 


sristol 


severed his con- 


sev- 
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Scott Butler has suéceeded T. H. Barnes as 
overseer of weaving at the Boyd-Mangham Mills, 
Griffin, Ga. 

John J. Naghten hsa been elected vice-president 
of the Western Worsted Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thomas J. West has secured the controlling in- 
terest of the Ludlow Woolen Company, Ludlow, 
Vt., and has severed his connection with the Nor- 
walk Mills Company, Winnipauk, Conn. 
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seer of spinning with the Central Mills of the 
same city. 


J. E. Hand has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Griffin Mfg. Company, 


Griffin, Ga. He comes from the Dixie Mills, La 
Grange, Ga. 


E. M. Cooper, formerly of the Pearl 
3everly, Ga., has succeeded 


Mills, 
E. F. Anderson as 


carder at the Jackson Mills, Iva, S. C. 





First Row, 


nock, Thos. W. Thornton. 
Blais, P. Therrien, R. Munroe, 


Walter M. Lamont, for the past two years as- 
sistant agent of the Wood Worsted Mills, 
rence, Mass., has been appointed agent. 
B. Walls, Jr., assistant agent at the Riverside 
Mills, Providence, R. I., has been appointed as- 
sistant agent of the Wood Worsted Mills, 
rence 


Law- 
Andrew 


Law- 


Thomas Whiteley has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Mills 1 and 2 of the Stott Woolen Com- 
pany, Stottville, N. Y. 

C. FE. Davis has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning, spooling, twisting and winding at 
the Payne Mill, Macon, Ga. He formerly held a 
similar position in the Manchester Mill of the 
same city. 

J. J. Hand, formerly of the Griffin Mfg 


Com- 
pany, Griffin, Ga., 


succeeds B. W. Brown as over- 


- Owen, General Supt.; T 
Sitting on ground, L., te R. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND OVERSEERS OF THE PACIFIC MILLS, COCHECO DEPT., DOVER, N. H. 


Standing, L. to R.—J. Keeley, M. H. Dougherty, H. Legg, F. O'Neil, Jr., Thos. Cash, E. E, Pettingell, Geo. Carrier, I 
Sheridan, W. C, Pierce, Purchasing Agent; John W. McDonald, Joe Huneau, C 
L. to R.—R. Welcome, Geo. Cooper, M. Avery, H. W 


> C. Ray. Sitting, First Row, 
r. E. Linnehan, Robert Mar- 
M, Deroin, Bernard McGuire, Omer 


D. Heaton, Chas. Jeffery, Paul Seney. 


Wm. Miller has accepted the position as ove: 
seer of carding, combing and winding at the York 
Cotton Mills, Yorkville, S. C. He 


was formerly 
with the Iceman Mill, of McColl, 


. ¢ 
Leo King, who has been connected with the 
spinning department of the Hamilton Woolen 
Conipany, Amesbury, Mass., for the past seven- 
teen years, has severed his connection with that 
company. 
H. M. Abernathy has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at the Delling Mill, Davidson, 
N. C. He comes from the York Cotton Mills, of 
Yorkville, S. C. 
M. S. Hull is now overseer of weaving in both 
the Lancaster Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


OLE LL ae Oe 
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ahill, overseer of weaving at the Ux- Arthur Lord, overseer of weaving at the Was- 
Worsted Company, Uxbridge, Mass., has sookeag Woolen Company, Dexter, Me., has sev- 
severed his connection with that company. Wm. ered his connection with that company. 
. r tt. wl ha I overseer f avi in . . . 
as cua ala in Cone: es tas eee Peter Hewett, overseer of the ee and 
ees piece ' ‘th his spooling department at the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., has resigned on account of ill 
health. He held the position for over thirty years. 
accepted the position 
the German-American 
He comes from New- 


Arthur Rausch, overseer of wet finishing at the 
Franklin Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H., has resigned. 
The position has been taken by John T. Eyers. 

Max Job has severed his connection with the R. 
I. Worsted Company, Stafford Springs, Conn., as 





ee me i Bicar atelee 

wi ates, Eines 
ss he a. apne ; 
we a 


LUE ide TT bcenicclapin sae 


DOVER, N. H,. 
, J. H, Burns, Ralph Pryor, James McCardle, J. Mitken, J]. Lyons, P 


SUPERINTENDENT AND OVERSEERS PACIFIC MILLS, COCHECO DEPT. PRINT WORKS, 
4 tow, Standing—Walter Haughey 
nding—]. McNally, H. Boyd, J]. Grimes, F 

teed, I First Row, Sitting, L 

st. Supt.; R. A. S. Reoch, Supt.; George Moran, S. J 

Ww Whitehead 


Cronin, J. Shaw, F. Whitehead, John Davy. 


. Carragher, 
/ Allard, J. Welpley, Frank Foye, J]. McGoldrick, 
.to R,.—Wm. Woosman, Farrell Coyle, Frank Kenyon, John 


as Mowry, J. Robertson, 
Sitting Down, Front Row—Wm., Robertsof, P. 


the Burlington Mills, Winooski, Vt. overseer of dyeing 
from the Riverside Mills, American Vogel, late overseer of dyeing at the Mayflower 
Providence, R. I Worsted Company, North Adams, Mass. 
n, overseer of weaving at the Cap- Mr. Henry J. Ramsden has recently accepted a 
y Woolen Mills, Des Moines, Ia., has sev- position as designer for the Ponemah Mills at 
his connection with that company. Taftville, Conn. Mr. Ramsden has formerly been 
Hathaway, president of the Hathaway connected with leading fine goods mills in Eng- 
J sedford, Mass., has been land. 
urer pro tem of both the 


He is succeeded by Herman 


James Henry Van Brocklin, overseer of finish- 
Hathaway Mfg. Company ing and seaming at the Van Brocklin & Stover 
by the directors recently. Company, Amsterdam, N. Y., died at his home in 
1as accepted the position as over- that city of pneumonia. He was born July 6, 1844. 
it the Bound Brook Woolen Com- R. D. Booth, overseer of dyeing at the Stott 
rook, N. J. He comes from the Woclen Company, Stottville, N. Y., has severed 
rican Woolen Company, Franklin, h 


lis connection with that ccmpany. He intends 
visiting his former home in England. 



















Arthur R. Sharp succeeds Chas. B. Amory as 
treasurer of the Hamilton Mfg. Company, of 
Lowell, Mass. Mr. Sharp was formerly general 
manager of the New England Cotton Yarn Com- 
pany. 


Wm. Fyland, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Knapp Spinning Mills, Richmond, Me., has 
resigned and is succeeded by Leonard Junier. 


A. S. Griffith, overseer of spinning at Palmetto, 
Ga., has resigned to accept a similar position at 
the new mill at Manchester, Ga 





Benjamin H. Kenyon has accepted the position 
as overseer of carding at the Holmes Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 


Manomet No. 2 Mill. 


J. H. Pickford, designer at the Huntington Mfg. 
Company, Huntington, Mass., has severed his con- 
nection with that company to accept a position as 
superintendent of the Campbell Mfg. Company, 
Sangerville, Me. Mr. Pickford was presented with 
a purse of gold by the employes of the Huntington 
Co. on resigning his position at that mill. 


Charles E. Washburn has accepted the position 
as overseer of dyeing at the Stott Woolen Com- 
pany, Stottville, N. Y. He comes from the Co- 
checo Mfg. Company, of East Rochester, N. H. 


David Stewart has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Cocheco Mfg. Com- 
pany, East Rochester, N. H. He comes from 
South Bend, Ind. 


B. P. Davis has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spooling and twisting at the Hillsborough 
Woolen Mills, Wilton, N. H. He comes from the 
Peace Dale Mig. Company, Peace Dale, R. I. 


James Minto, Jr., overseer of dyeing at the 
Strathmore Worsted Mills, Concord Junction, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. Archibald Ormiston succeeds Mr. Minto as 
boss dyer. 


John E. Boynton succeeds A. S. Griffith as over- 
seer of spinning at the Palmetto Cotton Mills, 
Palmetto, Ga. 


C. A. Huckaby, who has been overseer of card- 
ing at the Central Mills, Griffin, Ga., has severed 
his connection with that company, and is su 
ceeded by R. E. Lockhart, who comes from the 
Griffin Mfg. Company, Griffin, Ga. 


J. Wheeler, formerly of the Union Cotton Mill, 
Lafayette, Ga., will succeed Chas. M. Sears as su- 
perintendent of the Monroe Cotton Mill, of Mon 
roe, Ga. 


W. H. Mitchell has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Ashburnham Mills Corporation, Ash- 
burnham, Mass. He was formerly engaged with 
the Manomet Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


Richard J. Brooks, who was superintendent of 
the Riverdale Woolen Company, Northbridge. 
Mass., has accepted a similar position at the 
South Acton Woolen Company, South Acton, 
Mass. 
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J. C. Stewart has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Lafayette Cotton Mills, 
Lafayette, Ga 

R. P. Scruggs, who for many years has been 
identified with the Henrietta Mills, has been se- 
lected general manager of the Levi Mills at 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 

N. 5B. Jamieson has accepted t 
overseer of spinning at Pelzer, S 


ceeds Mr. McElroy 


he position as 
be He suc- 
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R. A. S. REOCH, SUPERINTENDENT PRINT WORKS, 
COCHECO DEPARTMENT OF 1HE PACIPIC 
MILLS, DOVER, N. H. 


a meena — 


Arthur E. Cocroit, overseer of the weave room 
at the Centreville Cotton Mills, Centreville, R. I., 
has severed his connection with that company. He 
is to accept a similar position with the Evansvill: 
Cotton Mfg. Company. Evansville, Ind 


Harry O. Winn, for sixteen years employed at 
the Bigelow Carpet Company and nine vears over- 
seer of the No. 2 drawing room, has severed his 
connection with that company He is succeeded 
by Jos. T. Sawyer, Mr. Sawyer having worked for 
this company for forty-nine years, and is believed 
to be the senior employe in this factory in length 
of continuous service. 

T. M. Turner is to succeed C. K. Oliver as head 
of the Consolidated Cotton Duck Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 





ee 


en ae weer 
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C. C. Chase has been chosen president of the J. T. Aiexander, formerly of Mt. Pleasant and 
Overmand & Schrader ordage Company, Cin- \lbemarle, N. C., has accepted the position as 
Ohio overseer of spinning-in the new mill at Rockwell, 
a Te 

been appointed overseer of 
Ayer Mill, American Woolen 


ohn J. Brouder, 


Richard J. Brooks has accepted the position of 

; - . I r 1 
superintendent of the South Acton Woolen Com- 
pany, South Acton, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Riverdale Woolen Company, North- 
bridge, Mass. 


position as 


Cotton Mill, 


Edmond Lalime has accepted the position as su- 
perintendent of the Peabody Mfg. Company, New- 
buryport, Mass., succeeding John Gregson. 


Duke. overseer of cardi 1t the Wam- Joseph M. Doyon has accepted the position as 
- ONETTY Ee i ee ee seas ; second hand in the ring spinning department at 
n Mill, Lincolnt N , has resigned aa Mae ttle Ace Pi R | . a ain 
similar posittion with the Saxony Spin- ["¢ Sermon Mis, Wcorgiaville, K. 4. © Seamecs 

me place ; from Jewett City, Conn. 
Sal i ° - = 
irn ymoted from sec- 


1 


James Garvin, the popular overseer 

at the Elizabeth at the Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., ha 
his position, his resignation taking effect Wednes- 

sm meninhe day, Nov. 24th, as the Boott Mills closed down 

. that day for the remainder of the week. As Mr. 

Garvin was about to leave the room, his help gath 

ered around him and presented him with a solid 
gold watch and chain, a solid gold stick pin 


t 


set 


with diamonds and rubies and a purse of money. 
The presentation was made by Mr. Myron Ober, 
f the second hands, and Mr. Garvin was com- 
ly taken by surprise. He, however, managed 
thank them all very kindly for the kind feeling 
xisted between him and them, and for the 
ystly presents they had given him as a token 

; em. Mr. Garvin goes to tl 

‘ompany of Augusta, Me 


H. Fish, overseer of -aVvi 
Cotton Company, Valleyfi 
ida, who was to sever his connectio1 
‘company to go to New Bedford, Mass. 

ided to stay in Valleyfield. A petition s j 
ur hundred weavers was handed to the general 
perintendent of the company, C Porter, ask- 
Mr. Fish’s reason for leaving, as they did not 
so popular a man going from their mill. 
has had the reputation of being impartial 

-h and English in tea | 
-come skilled workmen 


hing those 


Irons has accepted the position as over- 

at the Salt’s Textile Mig. ( mpany, 

; N " On the evening of his departure 

Af os i 1 Uxbridge, Mass., wher he had been over- 

seer of weavi at the Stanley Woolen Company, 

a large number of friends and associates gathered 

at his home and presented him with a handsome 

1 purse. After a pleasant evening was spent, which 

at the Aldora Mills, included an entertainment, refreshments were 

served. Mr. Irons leaves with the best wishes of 

is been promoted fr waetiie his many friends 

mn of chief 
\ rett: +1] 10 » t\ 

: te esq ae peer 3 Hathaway Mill, New Bedford, Ma 


1 


y, second hand of the same depart- 
d the position as ove ment, have severed their connection with this 
Manetta Mills, No. 1, company. Mr. Seeley was presented with a beau- 
charlie Hillman, who re tiful gold signet ring, and Mr. Parker with a hand- 

some quartered oak sideboard. 
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Frank Carpenter, who has been agent of the 
Weybosset Mills, American Woolen Company, 
Providence, R. I., has been appointed general 
agent of the fancy worsted milis of the American 
Woolen Company, numbering twenty-two in all. 
His headquarters ‘will be in Boston. It is re 
ported that David Hague of Skowhegan, Me., will 
succeed Mr. Carpenter at Providence. 


Walter S. Williams, who has held the position 
as head chemist at the Arnold Print Works, North 
Adams, Mass., is now manager of a 
cern at Utica, N. Y. 


E. W. Fitz has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Jefferson Mfg. Company, Jeffer- 
son, Mass. He comes from Franklin, Mass. 


large con- 


T. N. Turner of the firm of J. Spencer Turner 
& Company, New York, N. Y., has been elected 
president of the Consolidated Cotton Duck Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., to succeed Chas. K. 
Oliver, who suffered a serious break 
cently at Manchester, N. H., while 
some of the company’s property i 
also that the Consolidated Cott 
will transfer their office f 
York City. 

Peter H. Hewett, overseer of the spinning and 
spooling departments at the Atlantic Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., was presented with a purse of 
which was collected through | 
which he had charge of. 


down re- 
inspecting 
reported 
Company 
rom Baltimore to New 


iccepted th 


mule i 


R. Graham has 
hand in the spinning 
Boston Mfg. Company, 
comes from Salmon Falls, 


t g at the No. 1 
the Amoskeag Corporation, Manchester, 
.. has been transferred to night carder at the 
9 Mill. F. S. Hays, second hand in the No 
card room, has been promoted to the position 
of overseer of the No. 9 lower card room days. 
M. H. D. Turner, overseer in the No. 9 card 
room nights, has been transferred to the position 
as overseer in the No. 3 card room days. Henry 
Battles, overseer of the No. 3, has been trans- 
ferred to the No. 1 card room as overseer. There 
has been quite a shake up among the overseers in 
this concern recently 


A. P. Foster has severed his connection with 
the Franklin Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H., as over- 
seer of spinning to accept a similar position with 
the Indian Spring Mills, Madison, Me. He for- 
merly held this position. 


Rverson, overseer of cardi 


Henry Morrissey, second hand in the carding 
department at the Taconic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., 
has resigned to accept a similar position with the 
Pontoosuc Mills, same city. 


Walter D. West of Norwalk, Conn., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Southwark Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Sherry, assistant superintendent of the 


Walcott & 
York Mills, 


Campbell Spinning Company, New 
Oneida Co., N. Y., has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the New York 
Mills, same town. He is succeeded by Chas. 
Healey at the Walcott & Campbell Spinning Com- 
pany. 


William F. Myers has accepted the position as 
Overseer of carding at the Glastonbury Knitting 
Company, Addison, Conn. He comes from Dan- 
ielson, Conn 


Wm. Isaac has accepted the position as over- 
seer Of spinning at the Franklin Mills, Franklin 
Falls, N. H He succeeds A. P. Foster. 


Robert Armstrofig, overseer of dyeing at the 
Assawaga Company, Dayville, Conn., has severed 


his connection with that company 
Fred V. Hanson has ted a p 

manufacturing secretary for the U. § 

Lawrence, Ma vas 


Greenville 


Osition as 

Worsted 
formerly em- 
len Company, Green- 


panv 
pally, 


x. Saranac 
Mills, nierican n ympany, lackstone, 
Mass., has severed his nnection with that com- 


pany. 


\. Fitzpatrick, superintendent of the Man- 
Print Works, Passaic, N. J., died at his 
in that city. He is survived by a widow. 


"m. Brennan has accepte 


( 
spinning department of the O 


Mass. 


1 a position in the 
tis Company, Ware, 
He was formerly employed at the Warren 


Cotton Mills, West Warren, Mass. 


William Kuppers, overseer of weaving at the 
Rossie Velvet Company, Mystic, Conn., has sev- 
his connection with that company and is suc- 

-ded by A. Turand, who was formerly overseer 
‘aving at the Brainerd & Armstrong Com- 
Norwich, Conn Peter Bruggeman, super- 

nt, and Geo. Greenman, office manager, 
ered their connection with that company. 


rseer of starching and fin- 
achery Company, Lowell, 
his connection with that com- 


Assabet Mills, 
rynard, Mass., has 
resigned. 


*Massachusetts, Amesbury. Reports that the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. would equip another build- 
ing are incorrect. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Fall River is discussing a 
proposition for establishing a waste mill in Fall 
River. 
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nas purcnased a 


ence. The 
large 


American 
tract of land 


od Worsted Mills, and a rumor has 
that a large new mill 1 
is probable, 


would be 
that the land 


however, 
[f houses for em- 


the erection ot 


The United 
bert Weichert 


hread manufacturing 

iducted at the lower mill, 

ead Works of Westfield, 
1 nt stock on hand 


ing 


The Almer Kn 

1 with capital stock 
543 Blake Ave., Jacob 
and Jacob White, 507 


oklyn 


te 


\ knitting mill employing 
be established here. 


Whitehall. The increase in the 
tf the Champlain Silk Mills does 
nediate enlargement. They 
money in the business 

yuld show. 


may be 


Charlotte. Crowley’s Mills 
the future as a branch of the 
Philadelphia. Turkish 


being 
for doubling 


Lincolnton Plans are 
Eureka Mfg. Co. 


ring the next year 


Lumberton. 


been 


The Jennings Cot- 
1 incorporated with capital 
y H. B. Jennings, R. D. Cald- 
Messrs. Caldwell and Jennings 
treasurer respectively of the 
ills and the Lumberton Cotton 


well and 
are president 
Dresden C 


Mills 


North Carolina, North Wilkesboro. The Fin- 
win Cotton Mill has been organized with capital 
stock of $200,000 by T. B. Finley of North Wilkes- 
boro, J. Locke Erwin, Concord and others. A 


new cotton mill may be built 


Massachusetts, Lawrence 


1 1 
i 


which will emp 


\ new worsted plant 


v about 1,500 hands is to be 
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erected in the spring by the Pacific Mills on the 


site of the present corporation blocks bounded by 
Canal, Methuen, Franklin and Hampshire Sts. 
There will probably be two mills erected, but plans 
have not as yet been drawn and the particulars are 
unknown. The Pacific Mills have also bought two 
tracts of land in South Lawrence and North An- 
dover, which may be used for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 


» Island, Providence. F. B. Manley, agent 
new U. S. Dress Goods Co., which has se- 
option on land suitable for manufacturing, 
cured space in the plant of the Paramount 
Worsted Mills, and will install looms. It will 
probably be several months at least before the new 
mill is built and in the meantime Mr. 
manufacture in the 


nas se 


Manley will 


leased space. 
——_——_——— o 


DEATHS. 


Edward Riley, president of the Call Printing & 
Publishing Company, Paterson, N. J., died shortly 
before six o’clock on the morning of November 
29 his home, 242 Summer St. The 


ae Dey 1 


1 of Mr. Riley was a shock and a 


sudden 
surprise to 
members of his family and to his many friends, 
e had apparently been in good health the 
before and spent the evening with a number 
of his friends. The deceased was born in Coven- 
y, England, Jan. 1, 1848. After completing his 
school course he entered the employ of his fa 
a silk dyer, and soon became an expert i 
business. In 1869, when 21 years of age, 
came to this country and settled in Paterson. 
He scon became superintendent of the dye- 
ing department for Thos. N. Dale’s’ Braid 
Works in the old Dale Mill. He afterwards ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent of the dye 
works operated by Jacob Weidman, where he re- 
mained for 9 years. He resigned to take a trip 
to his former home in England and on his return 
he embarked in business for himself in the old 
Murray Mill on Mill St., where he continued the 
business until about a year ago. He is survived 
by a wife, three daughters, three brothers and two 
sisters. 


7 


3enjamin Rodman Weld, president of the Ly- 
man Mills, Holyoke, Mass., died at his home in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., on Saturday, November 27, 
of heart disease. He was 68 years of age and a 
graduate of Harvard University. At the time of 
his death he was a director of the Webster and 
Atlas Bank, the Suncook Mills, Pocasset Mfg. Co.., 
National-Rockland Bank, Manchester, Mills, Ark- 
wright Mutual Life Insurance Co. The funeral 
took place from his late home, Jamaica Plain, 
Tuesday, November 30. 


A. P. Montant of the firm of Stockton Montant 
& Company, commission merchants of New York 
City, died suddenly of heart disease at his home, 
31 West soth St. Mr. Montant was seriously ill 
about two years ago with pneumonia, but after a 
prolonged illness he rallied and took up his duties 
with the firm again. His death came as a shock 
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to his many friends in New York City. He was 
born in Paris, fifty-five years ago and when a 
young man entered the employ of Schnabel Bros., 
commission merchants, where he spent a great 
many years. About three years ago he entered 
the firm of Atwood, Violett & Company, dealers 
in raw cotton and remained with them one year. 
Afterwards he entered into partnership with 
Stockton, Montant & Company. He belonged to 
a number of prominent clubs and was major in 
the 7th regiment, also a director of the Bowery 
Savings Bank. He is survived by his wife, one 
son and a daughter. 


Brown Wylie, president of the Tavora Cotton 
Mills, Yorkville, S. C., was found dead in bed at 
his home in Yorkville. He was prominent in in- 
dustrial circles in upper Carolina. 


James Batty, for many years prominently identi- 
fied with the business interests of Kensington, 
Phila., Pa., died at the home of his son, Robert 
Batty, 2314 East Dauphin St., in that city, at the 
age of 82 years. Some years ago he went to Can- 
ada where he was employed several years in the 
manufacture of cotton goods. Thirty years ago he 
returned to Philadelphia and continued in the 
same line of business. He is survived by three 
sons and one daughter. 


Isaac Wilde, a retired manufacturer and former 
Councilman of the 21st Ward, died at his home in 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. He was born in 
Covington, Ky., Dec. 28, 1841. In 1873 he joined 
his brother as a partner in the large mill on Liv- 
ingston Ave., Manayunk. After the death of his 
father, he, with his brother, Thomas, continued 
the business under the firm name of Robert 
Wilde’s Sons. He is survived by three daughters. 


George W. Ellis, whose former residence was 
at Belding, Mich., and who was largely interested 
in the Belding Silk Company, died after a three 
weeks’ illness at the age of 58 years. Mr. Ellis 
has spent most oi his time in the East and came 
to Belding on a business trip where he was taken 
sick at the hotel where he died. He is survived 
by his wife, who was with him at the time of his 
death. 


Adam Myers, general manager of the Edwin H. 
Fitler Company, Philadelphia Cordage Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died suddenly at his home, 5446 
Tacony St., at the age of 69 years. He entered 
the rope works when he was a boy and was a 
member of the City Council in 1876. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, one son and two daughters. 


Benjamin Carley, an old time silk braid manu- 
facturer of Paterson, N. J., died at the home of 
his nephew, Geo. W. Colfax of Pompton, following 
an attack of acute indigestion. He was born in 
Sussex, England, eighty-two years ago, and came 
to Paterson when he was a young man. 


Edwin Harrison, a retired manufacturer, died 
recently at the home of his nephew, Robert 
Turner, of Eleventh St. and Sixty-ninth Ave., 
Oaklane. Mr. Harrison, who came to this coun- 
try from England, started business with John 
Hoyle and Edward Kaye, under the firm name 0f 
Hovle, Harrison & Kaye, as manufacturers of up- 
holstery fabrics. The business prospered and a 
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large factory was erected at Indiana Ave. and A 
St. The firm was dissolved several years ago and 
Mr. Harrison, at the time of his retirement, was 
reputed to be worth over a million dollars. He 
was never married and his fortune probably will 
be distributed among his nephews and nieces. 


David D. Crouse, president of the Broadalbin 
Knitting Company and well known in Fulton 
County in politics as well as in business, died 
Monday at his home at Broadalbin, aged sixty- 
four years. His wife, a daughter and two sons 
survive. 


Emanuel Einstein, a retired manufacturer and 
formerly vice-president of the Raritan Woolen 
Company, Raritan, N. J., also of the Somerset 
Mig. Company of that city, died at his home, 45 
W. 72d St., New York City. 


Ezra B. Lund, Jr., of Landenberg, Pa., eighteen 
years old, and a son of Ezra Lund, of the Lan- 
denburg Worsted Mills, accidentally shot and 
killed himself while walking home along the public 
highway, after borrowing a gun from his friend, 
Leslie Burke, with the intention of going on a 
hunting trip. Neighbors, who heard the discharge, 
hastened to the scene and found the youth dead, 
the entire charge having entered his breast. It is 
believed he stumbled and the weapon was dis- 
charged. He was a graduate of the Landenberg 
High School and employed in his father’s wor- 
sted mill. 


Joseph F. Knowles, treasurer of the Acushnet 
and Hathaway Mills, New Bedford, Mass., died 
in that city at the age of 56 years. He was said 
to have been the highest salaried mill man in the 
country. He was born and educated in New Bed- 
ford and learned cotton manufacture in Fall 
River, under Thomas E. Bryton. He then became 
treasurer of the Acushnet Mill, which he built. 
When the New England Cotton Yarn Company 
was organized, Mr. Knowles was chairman of the 
executive committee. He was also a director of 
the Union and Pocasset Mills of Fall River, and 
the Mt. Hope Finishing Company. 


Charles E. Slocomb died at his home, 37 King 
St., Worcester, Mass., of cancer of the stomach 
after an illness of two months. He was 54 years 
of age, and had been employed for the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, but was forced to resign 
on account of ill health. 

ee 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for the Allensville Hosiery Mills, with V. 
A. Zerby as president and Harry L. Hubbs, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The company, whose plant is 
at McVeytown, Pa., and its office at 3325 W. Cum- 
berland Si., are manufacturers of 176 and 200 
needle men’s and women’s hosiery which they sell 
direct. The plant, which is operated by electricity, 
is superintended by C. C. Fisher. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported from 
Dover, Del., that the Universal Hosiery Co., of 
this city, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 with J. Lord, L. Belmont and D. E. Rattin 
as incorporators. 





; 
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Joseph B. Bancroft. 


In the November issue we noted the death of 
Joseph B. Bancroft, the President of the Draper 
Co. His old friend ill like to see this print 
from a recent pl 


JOSEPH B, 


Bancroft was the last of the older 
generation connected with the Hopedale indus- 
tries. He! was born in Uxbridge, October 3, 1821, 
and was, therefore, 88 years and 22 days old, hav- 
ing passed a life of useful activity until within a 
few vears, when he took his well-earned rest from 
active business. Before the division of the town 
of Hopedale from Milford, Mr. Bancroft was one 
of Milford’s valued citizens and was honored with 


J yseph B. 


the office of selectman in 1877-8-9. He represented 
the town in the legislature in 1864, and was one 
of the engineers of the fire department from 1875 
to 1881, inclusive. In all official connections with 
public affairs he was thoroughly respected and 


BANCROFT. 


trusted, as well as esteemed for his ability, and 
careful work in the interests of the town. 

Mr. Bancroft was essentially a man of the 
people. Coming from the ranks, an honest work- 
man himself, he knew of the needs and trials of 
the ordinary workman, and as one of the heads of 
the large company with which he has been associ- 
ated for more than half a century, he was always 


11 


well thought of by the help. 
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New Publications. 


Any work noticed under this‘head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal 


Dockham’s Textile Manufacture and Dry Goods 
Trade; Dockham Publishing Co., 5 Beacon 
St., Boston. Price $6.00. 

The 1909 edition of this familiar work has been 
issued in its usually attractive form. It contains 
the lists and classifications of previous years, in- 
cluding detailed report of the different mills in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, dealers in raw 
material, dry goods commission merchants, whole- 
sale dry goods merchants, jobbers, etc. It also 
contains a valuable feature, giving the city offices 
of manufacturing companies and extended list of 
the directors of different textile manufacturing 
concerns. 


The Prevention of Industrial Accidents; by Frank 
E. Law and Wm. Newell; The Fidelity and 
Casualty Co., New York; 185 pages, 5 by 8. 
Price 25 cents. 

This book should be in every manufacturing 
establishment. The authors estimate that from 
30,000 to 35,000 wage earners lose their lives each 
year by industrial accidents in the United States 
and that 2,000,000 non-fatal accidents also occur 
every year in this country. This book gives in 
well arranged form the information that would 
assist manufacturers and operatives in avoiding 
these accidents. It is freely illustrated and the 
index enables the reader to refer to any branch of 
the subject desired. The experience of the Fidel- 
ity and Casualty Co. leads to the belief that 60 
per cent. of accidents in industries are preventable. 
This shows plainly the great value of the book. 





German Tariff Methods (Das Deutsche Zollab- 
fertigungs-Verfahren); by Friedrich Thiele; 
Verlag von Carl E. Poeschel, Leipzig, Ger- 
many; 90 pages; 6 by 8 1/2. 

This is an account of the principles and methods 
adopted in framing and administering the German 
tariff and is a book for students rather than for 
the business man. It begins with an account of 
the territory covered, methods of calculating and 
paying duties, the transportation and storage of 
goods subject to the tariff, the goods admitted 
free for reexport or for consumption in Germany, 
the export trade, the official statistics of exports 
and imports, ending with a chapter on the penal- 
ties imposed for violation of the tariff statutes. 
The text is in German. 


i 


Business Literature. 


Humidifying-Moistening; Catalogue 6, Section H; 
Schutte & Koerting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
This illustrates and describes the different types 
of humidifiers built by this concern, including the 
over-head humidifier working with water pressure, 
with pumping outfits both steam driven and belt 
driven. It also illustrates and describes the Wick 
moisteners, over-head humidifiers working with air 
pressure. Their general central system of humidi- 
fying is also illustrated and described. The book- 
let contains a table of relative humidity and other 

information. 


Bradiord (Eng.) Technical College; General and 
Department Reports, 1908-09. 

This pamphlet of 26 pages giving the reports of 
the work of the Bradford Technical College. The 
attendance is shown in great detail, a chart being 
used to indicate the actual attendance calculated 
as percentage on total hours registered. There is 
a list giving the names of students who passed 
through the department courses and _ obtainec 
situations, with names of employers, all going to 
show the general recognition of the efficiency of 
the college by the practical manufacturers of 
England. 


Factory Lighting; The Nernst Lamp Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

We have received copy of an illustrated pamph- 
let describing the Nernst system of lighting fac- 
tories, and showing work shops in a number of 
different industries lighted by the Nernst system. 


London Shrinking; Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Gilead, Ohio. 

This concern, whose motto is “For Your Press- 
ing Needs,” has brought out a booklet on London 
shrinking of woolen and worsted fabrics by the 
cold water process, 1 


adapted to the requirements 
of woolen mills, 


cloth manufacturers, etc 

The booklet illustrates and describes their proc- 
ess in a clear and instructive way, which will ap- 
peal to the manufacturer and finisher. It bears 
the earmarks of having been written by a practi- 
cal man and the pictures and diagrams tell the 
story as plainly as the words. 

This system has been introduced in a number of 
woolen mills, cloth finishing establishments and 
large clothing manufacturing plants, and is no 
longer an experiment, but has the record of suc- 
cessful accomplishment. Manufacturers, superin- 
tendents and overseers of finishing will find this 


booklet of interest. It may be had upon applica- 
tion. 


What We Make; The B. F. Sturtevant Co.. Hyde 
Park, Mass. . 
A new general catalogue No. 


; i / 165 showing the 
Sturtevant line of fans, blowers. 


dust collecting 
and conveying systems, fuel economizers, engines, 
motors, turbines, etc. A copy of this pamphlet 
will be supplied on request 





Sirocco; American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

A 46-page booklet illustrating and describing the 
Sirocco ventilating fans and exhausters. This 
catalogue is being reproduced into Spanish and 
Portuguése for Latin-American circulation. 
are also included in this catalogue 
version tables, for the 


There 
metric con- 
vers } convenience of those not 
familiar with the standard of weights and meas- 
ures used in the United States. 





Hurricane Presses; The Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
chinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

An attractive catalogue containing an illustrated 
description of Hurricane presses built by the Phil- 
adelphia Drying Machinery Co. Features deserv- 
ing special attention are the steel beam construc- 


tion and the improvements in the power trans- 
mission. 





——— 
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Humidifying and Moistening Processes. 


The American Moistening Co., 79 Milk St., Bos- 
ently issued a most attractive 
ive title, which is particularly 

t new Comins sectional 

invented by the treasurer of the com- 

Frank B. Comins. 

rican Moistening Co.’s system ot hu- 

in very extended use in American 
nills and the Comins humidifier can 
for the older type in any present 
Over 70,000 of their humidifiers are 

yn in mills representing more than 18,- 

000,000 spindles and 500,000 looms. 

humidification 

now so 


nave 


ite the 


operati 


in textile man- 

well recognized 

nanufacturers require education in these 

is in the choice of apparatus that the mill 

imes hesitates and this booklet which 

lustrates in a striking manner this standard sys- 

interested manufacturer much valu- 

ormation in attractive form. The reference 

book is further enhanced by the hy- 

rical tables for ascertaining the amount of 

n the atmosphere by means of the wet 

ilb thermometer, for use in connection 
ystem of humidification 

he time of the first shipment of the Com 

al humidifier in June, 1909, the company 

This booklet may 

’y interested parties upon application at 

company’s Boston office. It is a_ beautiful 


piece of typographical work and skilfully prepared 


Th advantages of 


ng processes are 


gives tne 


orders for over 


200. 
} 


i 


Standard Bleachery Wins. 


‘or the second time, a jury has decided in favor 


of the Standard Bleachery Co. of Carleton Hill 

N. J., in the suit brought against them by E. K 

Kursheedt. This case has attracted a good deal 

f attention on account of the technical points in 

lved in regard to the stretch of cloth in bleach- 

ing. 

The first trial was in December, 1907, and the 

verdict was in favor of the Standard Bleachery 

ippealed on technical grounds and the 

jury, while practically unanimous for the 

y, could not reach ar entire agreement 

discharged. The third trial in November 

again in favor of the Bleachery and in 

William McKenzie, the proprietor 

represented by eminent counsel 

attracted much attention on ac- 
resting questions involved. 


were 


ES 


Installing Hydro Electric Plant. 


Monadnock Mills of Claremont, N. H., are 
ng improvem at their mill. They are in- 
ling a w hydro-electric power plant, about 
to be transmitted electrically 
mill. The water wheels and 

ulic equipment are being furnished by the S. 
irgan Smith Company, and the Westinghouse 
lectric & Mfg. Company are furnishing the elec- 


INnnaratns 
ppa alUs 


perating 
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New Offices. 


Prompt service is one of the characteristics of 
the Dodge Manufacturing Company, power trans- 
mission engineers and manufacturers of the Dodge 
line of transmission machinery, Mishawaka, Ind. 
This is largely based upon the maintenance of 
large stores and warehouses in many of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country, in connection with ex- 
pert engineering departments, which makes pos- 
sible immediate deliveries and the solution of 
knotty transmission problems without delay. 

From time to time the Dodge people have en- 
larged and extended this service until it now takes 
in nine points: Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis and London, Eng. Announcement has just 
been made of the addition of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Atlanta, Ga., to the list. These two branches 
will serve the two-fold purpose of local stores and 
distributing stations for the Northwest and the 
Southland. 

The Minneapolis store is 
Third St., South, and the 
First St., North. 

The Atlanta branch and warehouse is located at 
54 Marietta St. 


ee 


located at 
warehouse at 


202-204 
312-320 


The ‘*Cascami’’ in America. 


The Villa, Stearns Company, 487 Broadway, 
New York, announces that it has been appointed 
sole agent, for the United States and Canada, of 
the Societa per la Filatura dei Cascami di Seta 
of Milan, Italy. On account of the increasing de- 
mand for schappe and spun silk in America this 
company, known as the “Cascami,” has recently 
required two additional modern plants, and made 
important improvements in their other mills. The 
Villa, Stearns Company feel confident, therefore, 
of their ability to supply schappe and spun silk 
promptly and to the entire satisfaction of all cus- 
tomers 


Chicago Office. 


Hendricks H. Whitman of Boston has taken 
charge of the office and sales rooms of William 
Whitman & Co., Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Whitman is a graduate of Har- 
vard University, class of 1906. After his gradua- 
tion he spent some time in a banking office, since 
when he has been in the offices of William Whit- 
man & Co., Boston, and has received training in 
the mills with which that firm is identified 


——____¢_______ 


Lowinson’s Thread Counter. 


Lowinsen’s Triplex Thread Counting Microm- 
eter, the American invention for counting threads 
in textiles, has been adopted by the Board of 
United States General Appraisers, for use in 
counting the threads in fabrics imported. It has 
also been adopted by the Appraiser of the port of 
Chicago as well as by the Bureau of Chemistry in 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
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The ‘*Sirocco’’ Centrifugal Blower. 


In a suit by the Sirocco Engineering Company 
{one of the constituent companies of the present 
American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich.), 
against the B. F. Sturtevant Company, for in- 
fringement of the Davidson reissued letters paten* 
Nos. 12,796 and 12,797 being reissues of the un- 
derlying original patent dated Nov. 27, 1900, cov- 
ering the “Sirocco” type of centrifugal fan or 
blower, a decision has just been rendered by the 
United States Circuit Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York upon a demurrer by defendant 
alleging that the reissued patents were void. 

The Court after describing the multi-blade or 
“squirrel cage’ fan of the original patent says: 

“The patentee discovered (as he originally as- 
serted) that ‘by providing a relatively large intake 
chamber practically unobstructed by the projection 
into it of blades or other parts, and by employing 
blades which extend as short a distance from the 
periphery of the fan inward as is consistent with 
strength of construction,’ that vibrations and eddies 
were minimized and the ‘velocity and volume of 
fluid discharged for a given speed of revolution 
(were) greatly increased’ This was the kernel of 
complainant’s invention. In other words, the dis- 
covery consisted in providing a means of con- 
structing and operating a centrally rotating nar- 
row bladed fan or pump of cylindrical form with a 
large unobstructed axial intake chamber. The 
patent covered a large variety of forms, all cylin 
drical, all with large intake chambers, all with nar- 
row blades, all axially rotated, and differing from 
each other only in the shape and size of the fan 
blades, their relations to each other in peripheral 
or circumferential adjustment, and the relation of 
casing to fan or pump.” 

After stating how the original patent was 
divided into three reissued patents, the Court says: 

“I do not think it would have been possible for 
any form of drum-shaped axially rotating fan with 
narrow blades and a large unobstructed axial in- 

chamber to have been constructed which 
would not have been either an infringement or an 
anticipation according to the time of its devising 
The only effect of these two reissues is to separate 
that form of 





ae 
take 


fan in which the blades are as ne 





parallel to each other as cylindrical construction 
will admit, from that in which concave blades ar 
so arranged as to be nearer each other at theit 
cuter edges than they are at their inner.” 
Construing the reissued patents, the Court 


holds: 
“The reissues in question are not broadened, 
that is, everything claimed or described in either 
of the reissues in suit was 
my opinion) claimed in the original patent. But 
neither have the claims been narrowed, that is, 
the sum of the three reissues is exactly equal to 
the original patent. 
“IT know of no 
several reissues, 


fully descri 


nd (in 


decision in which the effect of 
in*the aggregate exactly equal to 


an originally well drawn patent, has been consid- 
ered; and counsel have not been able to bring an 


For myself, I thinl 


face, 
appropriate 


such decision to my attention. 
this original patent 
drawn specifications 


good on its 
and 


with well 
claims. I 
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am, however, quite unable to see what good or 
harm has been done to the patentee or the public 
by these reissues, and (so far as the Court is now 
informed) the defendant is not harmed nor are 
there any known intervening rights.” 

The Court accordingly overrules defendant’s de- 
murrer with leave to answer on payment of costs. 

While this decision is not a final adjudication of 
all questions arising in this infringement suit, it 
disposes of the defendant’s attack raised by de- 
murrer upon the validity of the A 
covering the Sirocco fan. 

The Sirocco fans or manufactured 
in the United States solely by the American ni 
Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. 


reissued patents 


blowers are 
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Installing Potter & Johnston Machinery. 


Potter & Johnston Machine Co. of Pawtucket ; 
R. I., are building machinery for the reequipm: 
of the American Thread Co.’s Hadley Mill at H 
yoke, Mass. This machinery consists of their ne 
combination breaker pickers, with bale break 
and self feeder attached; also their new patented 
finisher picker, as illustrated in this publicati 
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Electric Power. 
sets are important factors in 
electrical energy on the mod 
No power station could 
with the assortment of ma 
chinery which would be necessary to supply ele 
tric current to meet the varied 
modern power system. The current produced by 
the central power station must be adapted to the 
service of the greatest number. In order to sup 
ply the needs of the minority, t1 
( 


utiION of 
ern power 
profitably 


system 


} 
€ quippe¢ a 





requirements of a 


min y, transforming devic 
rt must be used ' 

The functions of the motor-generator set at 

the methods of choosing 

adapted for each condition have been clearly out 

lined in bulletin 116, published by the Crocke 


Wheeler Company of Ampere, N. J 


rt some s 


the motor-generator bes 


. Phere is als 

a considerable ; unt of interesting engineering 
information in this bulletin. It will bs 
le 


address n requ 


sent to ar 


Returned from Europe. ' 


bea ti' } f . ! 
Buhlman has returned from Europe after 


principal textile i 
ad Mr. Buhl ; 
Gladbach and ' 
\ustria and Italy 

le has made connections with several 

l thi | : 


ile abré 
man visited Paris, Lyons, Crefeld, 





new te 
‘ope and will soon put ' 
id improved finishing 
Mr. Buhlman found 
conditions fairly although } | 
manufacturers were hoping for a more brisk spring ‘| 
season He says the German manufacturers are | 
not very well pleased with the new tariff and he 


heard some talk that England, Germany, France 





and mercerizing machine S 


general trade 





] 
y 
good, 


) 
1 
K 


t 
1 ' 
and Austria might join hands in opposition to 
our tariff. 
} 
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Useful Information for Cotton 
Manufacturers. 


Volume IV of the series with the above title 
has recently been compiled and published by 
Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
and Providence, R. I. Possessors of the preced- 
ing volumes will be interested in this new book 
which takes up the subject of air conditioning. 
While it is frankly designed to convey special in- 
formation regarding the Cramer system of air con- 
ditioning and about the Cramer automatic regu- 
lator for heating and humidifying system, it also 
contains a most valuable collection of data and in- 
formation on the whole subject of humidity, 
treated under the following heads: 


1. Air and Its Behavior Under Changing Con 
ditions of Humidity and Temperature. 

II. Atmospheric Conditions Affecting Health 

III. Atmospheric Conditions Affecting Manu 
facturing 


IV. Regain and 


Then follows a description of the Cramer sys- 
tem, with diagrams, showing the apparatus in de- 
tail, and views in mills where it has been installed. 

Apart from the general information on the sub- 
ject, the many valuable tables would alone make it 
a book of great reference value. 

It is finely printed and illustrated and 
somely bound in flexible leather and gilt. 

“Recipients of the previous volumes of this set 
of books will doubtless receive a copy of Vol. IV. 
An additional supply of these volumes, however, 
has been printed for the benefit of others who de- 
sire them. They will be sent to those interested 
in the use of Air Conditioning Apparatus upon ap- 
plication.” 


Hartshorne’s Tables 


hand- 


Accounts Wanted. 


Martz, commission merchant and jobber 
in dry goods, has opened new quarters at 414 
Broadway, New York City. Mr. Martz is desirous 
of handling accounts direct from the mills making 
cotton towels, quilts, hosiery and kindred lines. 
He has a very fine, light show room and any mill 
not represented in New York might correspond 
with him to advantage. Louis Reich is manager. 


om. 2, 
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Confidence. 


The offer to put in a machine on trial is not 
such an uncommon thing for a manufacturer to 
make, but one rarely sees so strong an evidence 
of complete confidence as is offered in the Re- 
liable Foundry & Machine Co.’s advertisement of 
its dyeing machine, viz: “We will send you one 
on trial—test it out to your entire satisfaction— 
pay for it in cash or installments. If it don’t suit, 
return it, we will pay the freight both ways.” It 
is claimed that the oscillating motion of this ma- 
chine drives the dye quickly and evenly through 
the cloth; that a batch can be prepared as quickly 
as for a vat; and that the time an operator uses 
in stirring is saved by setting an alarm clock 
ahead and doing other work until the bell rings. 


Removal. 


The Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. have 
moved from 347 West Broadway to 187 Franklin 
St., where they have larger quarters and better 
offices. 

 —— 


Johnson & Walker in New Officts. 


Owing to the rapid growth of their business, 
Johnson & Walker of Providence, R. I., announce 
their removal from Room 528, Banigah Building, 
to Rooms 35 and 36 National Exchange Bank 
3uilding. This gives them exceptionally fine New 
England offices for the conduct of their yarn busi- 
ness. 

Se de ee cee 


‘‘Special Issues’’ Discussed at the 
Meeting of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association. 


There was an unusually large attendance at the 
informal November dinner of the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, which was followed by an inter- 
esting program. The feature of the evening was 
a spirited debate on the merits of special issues of 
technical and trade papers. Arguments were sup- 
plied by several men of national reputation in the 
technical advertising field. 

A novelty was the vote taken by the members 
of the association at the close of the debate. All 
were asked to confine their balloting strictly to 
the merits of the arguments as presented. When 
the vote was counted, it showed that 25 were 
opposed to special issues of trade journals and 10 
in favor. One man voted “Yes, for real issues.” 

The argument was opened by James H. Mc- 
Graw, President of the McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany, who spoke for the affirmative. He declared 
that he believes in the special issue to a certain 
extent, but it must have three features to make 
it of extra value to the advertiser. In the first 
place, said Mr. McGraw, it must have a legitimate 
reason for its publication. ‘ The editorial matter 
must be distinctive, and the extra circulation 
promised must be honestly given. 

“When these three are present,”’ said the 
speaker, “it is unquestionably a good advertising 
medium.” 

Mr. McGraw declared that he always put the 
subscriber first and that the advertiser should put 
him first. He gave a concrete example of a very 
well known special, or as he said, “souvenir” edi- 
tion of a technical trade journal. The situation in 
this particular field has shown so many changes 
in the past half-dozen years that there are com- 
paratively few books on the subject. A book if 
presented with such an end in view,” he said, 
would become obsolete by the time a demand had 
been created for it, because of the many changes 
in the field. The special issues of the trade 
journal printed each year on the occasion of an 
annual convention, according to Mr. McGraw, 
supplied the place of an engineering textbook, dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia for that special field. A 
number of special issues of this sort, if preserved, 
will have the merit of a series of volumes on spe- 
cial subjects. 
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That there was a demand on the part of his 
subscribers for a special issue was Mr. McGraw’s 
strongest point. He declared that inquiries con- 
cerning the special issue to which he referred had 
been sent out to the subscribers and that over 90 
out of every 100 replies received were favorable 
to the special or souvenir edition. The issue, he 
said, should be planned along some central idea. 
There should be some legitimate reason for its 
publication, in which case it is not looked upon 
merely as an excuse for soliciting advertising. 

This sort of issue, stated Mr. McGraw, is not as 
profitable as some may think because of the 
changed conditions of publication. 

‘But then,” said he, ‘technical journalism is not 
play. If the paper is made up of paste-pot and 
scissors it is not worthy to be considered by the 
man who has money to spend on advertising. 
The technical and trade paper field has suffered 
because of its early history and the traditions sur- 
rounding it.” 

Robert Frothingham, advertising manager of 
Everybody’s, made the first speech of those op- 
posed to special issues. Mr. Frothingham spoke 
vigorously and his enthusiasm was infectious. 

“The average special issue,’ said Mr. Frothing- 
ham, “is a tactical blunder and has no place in 
twentieth century trade journalism. Some adver- 
tisers call it graft. It is a practical confession 
that the publisher is short-changing his readers in 
all his regular issues. If the matter is live and 
vital it ought to be in each issue.” 

Mr. Frothingham scouted the idea that issues 
of trade journalism are of any value when laid 
aside for reference by the subscriber. 

“He may intend to revert to it again,” said Mr. 
Frothingham, “but the truth is, he never comes 
back to it. The pace is too swift.” 

The speaker was of the opinion that the failure 
of the special issues of trade journals in the past 
to give returns to the advertisers had done con- 
siderable harm by driving out of the advertising 
field men who might have benefited by other 
methods of publicity. To him it seemed like kill- 
ing the goose that lays the golden egg. The aver- 
age special edition, he declared, is purely for the 
benefit of the publisher, 
the freight.” 

He closed with the words, “the special edition 
and the archaic business card advertisement are 
the two diseased members of trade journalism. 
They are musty relics of days gone by, and the 
sooner they are consigned to the scrap-heap the 
better.” 

J. George Frederick, managing editor of Print- 
er’s Ink, spoke earnestly in favor of special is- 
sues, but with certain limitations. He cited an 
instance where the diversity of interests in a par- 
ticular field required special issues so that the 
editors might concentrate in separate numbers 
matter which could not well be presented other- 
wise. The abuses of the special issue he declared 
to be the exaggerated value to advertisers as rep- 
resented by certain publishers. He did not think 
special issues of very much greater value than the 
regular issues, but declared there was a medium 
between the two extremes. “A quiet editorial 
policy of concentration,” ‘he said, ‘“‘makes a paper 
more valuable.” 


and the advertiser pays 
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L. F. Hamilton of the National Tube Co. gave 
the point of view of a member of the T. P. A. 
He declared that in his personal experience, spe- 
cial issues had been considered merely on their 


merits as regular editions at the time they were 
published. 


Mr. Carpenter, of Philadelphia, a new member, 


declared that his advice to a certain trade paper 
publisher when asked for his opinion of special 
issues was: 

“Yes, get out one interestitng number. For 
Heaven’s sake send us one which we will read.” 

The Technical Publicity Association elected a 
number of new members at the meeting. In the 
absence of President Redfield, O. C. Harn, adver- 
tising manager of the National Lead Company, 
was toastmaster. Howard M. Post, chairman of 
the Publicity Committee, reported very satisfac- 
tory progress. He presented a portfolio of tech- 
nical and trade paper comments showing graphi- 
cally the increasing recognition of the T. P. A. as 
a factor in the technical advertising field. The as- 
sociation, at the close of a very profitable evening, 
adjourned to meet again Thursday, Dec. 8. 


(oe 


The Arabol Mfg. Co. 


As a reliable sizing for warps the Arabol Mfg. 
Co., 100 William St., New York, recommend their 
“Sizeoleum.” It does not call for the addition of 
tallow. Southern manufacturers, in particular, 
who have used it, are greatly pleased with it. It is 
said to give unexcelled results on warps for gray 
goods of the export grade and for converters’ 
goods. Used with Arabol Standard Sizing Starch 
it works well as a sizing for warps for sheetings, 
print cloths, shirting, duck and similar goods. 


Qe 


Removal. 


On December Ist the Philadelphia office and 
warehouse of the C. E. Riley Co., cotton yarns, 
was removed to its new location at 210 Chestnut 
ot. 


—_____q—__________.. 


Medals Awarded Goulcs Manufacturing 
Company. 


The directors of the Alaska-Yukon Exposition 
have awarded medals to the Goulds Mfg. Co. of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., for their exhibit of Triplex 
Power Pumps. As the award was the highest 
obtainable at this exhibition, being the only one 
made on pumps of this manufacture, the makers 
may justly feel proud of the distinction. 


——___ 2 


Accounts With J. P. Quinlan. 


The Saxony Hosiery Mills, which make split 
sole hosiery, and the Germania Hosiery Mills, 
manufacturers of infants’ worsted hosiery, have 
placed their tines with J. P. Quinlan, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, who will hereafter have exclu- 
sive sale of their goods. Max Sarfert is pro- 
prietor of both these mills. The Germania Ho- 
siery Mills were formerly known as the Germania 


Cassimere Hosiery Co 
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ABRICS 
_“ABRICS 


HOSIERY TURNER 


KNITTING 


KNITTING 


OOM 





DYEING APPARATUS. Yarn. 940,868. Franz 
Geissler and Bruno Wagner, Germany. 
DYEING APPARATUS. Hat. 938,738. Freid- 


ch Bauer, West Orange, N. J. 
Turning and Winding 
Murphy, Utica, N. Y. 


[Or 


Machine for 
Thomas H. 
Machinery 


939,467. Will 


Tubular 
Manufacturing Tex- 
iam Bowker, Boston, Mass. 
Pope, 


tule 


939,312 Frank 


K nt ikee, I 


KNITTING MACHINE Latch Needle. 938,795. 


Robert W. Scott, Hopedale, Mass 


MACHINE Take-up Mechanism 


940,656. George L. Ballard, Norristown, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINES. Lace Pattern Mech- 

inism for Straight 939,328. 3runa Salzer 
Gustav Walther, Chemnitz, Germany 


Needle-cam 


MACHINE fe 
id 941,206 Bruno 


Straight Independent-needle 
Popp, Couvert, Switzerland 
\RINGS for Textile Machine Means fo: 
Protecting Roll. 940,551. John L. Patterson 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Weft Replenishing 941,179 Horace 
Wyman and Hos. T. Cyr, Worcester, Mass 


YOM MAGAZINI Weft 


Replenishing 38 
s40o. H -e Wyman, Worcester, Mass 
OOMS Differential Filling Supply Gaging 
Device r )40, 606 Simeon S. Jacks 
Readville, Mass 
JOM. 938,886. J Nazarian, Syracuse, N. Y 
OOM TEMPLE 940,776 Nicholas I. Allen, 
r é tt Mass 

OM SHUTTLE P g Mechanism 938.78 
Isaac E. Palmer, Middletown, Conn. 

YOM STOP Motior 938,712 O ln 
Sawyer, Lowell, Mas 

\OM Weaving. Beating-up Mechanis 
390,54 William Holla Robert Farnw 

1as Ja n, Bolton, Eng 

oO} Making Tufted Fabrics 141,176 
I 1. W Philadelphia, Pa 

JOM WEFT Replenishing Mechanism 938 
7 OO as vyer Lowell, Mass 

\OMS Filling Thread Cutting Device 
We R ens! 939,433 Benjamin F 
McGuiness, W Mass 

YOM SHUTTLI 939.892. John V. Cunniff 

i Charles Rafferty, Fall River, Mass 

OM PICKI Stick Mechanism 939.560 
Lewis P. Shermand, Biddeford, Me. 

JOM PATTERN Mechanism. 939,299. Henry 
4. Owen and Albert K. Pratt, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

YOM. Weft Replenishing. 939,326. Eppa H. 
Ryon, Worcester, Mass 

JOM Mechanism. Weit 


FILLING Detector 


Rep g. 939,054. Eppa H. Ryon, Wor- 
ceste Mas 
YOM FILLING Detector Mechanism. 939,696 
George | Hutchins, Worcester, Mass 


Recent Textile Patents. 


LOOM WARP. Means for Applying Wax to. 


940,607. William F. Mintel, Pawtucket, R. I. 
LOOM WEFT Replenishing Mechanism. Auto- 
matic. 940,286. Melvin L. Stone, Lowell, 


Mass. 
LOOM LET-OFF Mechanism. Narrow Ware. 
940,330. Geo. W. Kuenneth, Paterson, N. J. 
LOOM for Weaving Tufted Pile Fabrics. 940,531. 
James P. Humphries, Kidderminister, Eng. 
LOOMS. 

Q41,112. 
SEWING 


Webb-cutting Mechanism 
Jos. Tilp, Hoboken, N. J. 
MACHINE 


for Cane. 


Embroidery Attachment. 


039,603. David C. Lee, Detroit, Mich. 
SPINDLE-DRIVING Bands. Mechanism for 
Guiding and Applying Tension to. 940,502. 
John Boyd, Bothwell, Scotland. 
SHUTTLE. 940,271 Luigi Pavia, Allentown, 


Pa. 
WOVEN 


nan, 


FABRIC. 939,230. 


Thomas B. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dor- 


SE 


Recent Textile Trade Marks Registered. 


“Babycraft.” Infants 
Springfield, Mass. 

“Marathom.” Shirts 
Co., Atlanta, Ga 

“Duckling.” Cotton 


clothing. Dora T. Cook, 


Ridley-Williamson-Spain 
flannel. 


Merrimack Mfg 


Co Lowell, Mass. 
“Heather Mills.” Sweater coats and_ knitted 
shirts. Neustadter Bros., San Francisco. Cal. 


“The Mildred.” Dress shirts. 


Gem Petticoat Co.. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Star.” Handkerchiefs. Heller & Long. New 
York 
“Railroad.” Knitted underwear and_ hosiery. 


Walter R. Lett, San Francisco, Cal. 
The Granite.” ‘Knitted undérwear. Wm 
Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 
“Pocahontas.” Hosiery. Richmond He 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
“Lotus Mills.” Hosiery and knitted vests, etc. 
Standard Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y 
‘“Tria-State.” Suitings, shirtings and sheetings. 
L. S. Baumgardner & Co., Toledo, O. 

“W. & H.” Men’s textile collars, dress shirts, 
suits, underwear, etc. Weber & Heinbroner, 
New York. 


“Co-na” Ladies’, 


Moore 


siery 


misses’ and children’s wearing 


Apparel. Dallet & Weyl, New York 

“Our Own.” Boys’ pants and suits. The Jos 
Klein Co., New York. 

“Triomphe.” Coutils, batistes, etc. Ernest de 


Grandmont, New York. 
“Sphere.” Garters, belts, etc. 
Leicester, Eng. 
“Bad Boy.” Hosiery. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
“Tebeco.” Linen and cotton piece goods 
3arker & Co., New York. 
“K. A. F. Co.” Ladies’ and children’s underskirts, 
nightgowns, etc. K. A. Feore & Co., New 
York. 


Faire Bros. & Co., 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, 


Trirne, 








